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In these days it is a commonplace to speak of the decadence 


of France, or of the decadence of the Latin peoples. 

These formule are supposed to correspond to a reality. 
But they disregard the fact that certain signs of decadence, 
very evident in France, exist to a lesser degree among the 
greater part of the civilised peoples of Europe. ‘The peoples 
of Germanic origin, especially the English, even the Germans, 
are not exempt. On the other hand, certain of the Latin 
peoples, as the Spanish and the Italian, who have played a 
secondary part for two or three centuries, give evidence of 
revival rather than of a new falling-off. 

Instead, therefore, of studying the decadence of France in 
isolation, it were well to examine the causes of enfeeblement 
which affect civilisation throughout the whole of Western 
Europe. Certain of these causes are general. They are 


1 A previous study under this title appeared in La Belgique artistique et 
littéraire, March 1908, and in the Hissert Journat, July 1908. See also the 
article, “Decadence and Civilisation,’ by Mr and Mrs Whetham, Hisserr 
JournaL, October 1911. 
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revealed in France with a special clearness of outline because 
France, being in advance of other nations on the road of 
evolution, is also nearer to the inevitable decline. Yet, once 
again, if there is here much to be said about the decadence of 
France, it is rather by way of example and object-lesson than 
with a view to pronouncing a special condemnation on French 
civilisation. 

In what follows it is proposed to indicate rapidly the signs 
of the decay of which we have just spoken. Afterwards we 
shall seek the causes of it; and we shall finally inquire what 
opening exists for the suggestion of remedies. 


I. Tue SIens. 


The characteristic feature of a human society, and especially 
of a great historic nation like France or England, is that it 
possesses a collective existence beyond the particular existence 
of the separate individuals who compose it. And the collective 
activity of these individuals is what makes the grandeur or the 
littleness of the nation’s destiny. 

To speak of collective activity, and especially of collective 
work, is to speak of organisation: to accomplish a work in 
common it is obviously necessary that the efforts employed 
should act to the same end instead of thwarting one another. 
The vitality of a human society is therefore greater in propor- 
tion as its organisation is more robust and more conformed to 
its needs. By parity of reasoning, disorganisation, disorder, 
anarchy imply, always and in all spheres, decadence and 
enfeeblement. 

Granting this, let us consider the case of France. 

The signs of disorganisation in France are very evident. 
The chief of them shall be briefly mentioned. 

First and foremost stands the profound disorganisation of 
belief and conduct. 

Religion, while preserving a considerable intellectual power, 
has lost much of its social influence, and consequently, of its 
effectiveness as guardian of moral order and tradition. In 
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past ages the Catholic Church and the temporal power, inti- 
mately allied, supported each other. Now that their divorce 
is complete, both Church and State come forth weakened from 
their separation. Till now, it is the Church which has suffered 
most: public life has been entirely secularised (/aicisée) ; in 
private life religion is left further and further aside, save on 
certain solemn occasions. A man may, without scandal, live 
completely outside its influence. 

This victory of the political and civil power, thus liberated 
from trammels and tutelage, is, however, more apparent than 
real, for the disorganisation of belief is accompanied by a 
growing disorganisation of conduct, the germ of most serious 
difficulties for the civil power itself. 

This is an alarming sign, for conduct is more important 
than doctrine; it is, if you will, the cement which holds 
together the social edifice. 

In France the Catholic religion has never been very 
exacting in the matter of conduct. Nevertheless, it has 
rendered the service of continually proclaiming and recalling 
the existence of a moral law. Now that it has lost its credit, 
many matter-of-fact minds (esprits simplistes), empoisoned by 
a narrow rationalism, deny the very principle of all obligation 
whatsoever, whether towards their neighbour, towards society, 
or towards their native land. They are impatient of all 
authority, of all hierarchy, of all discipline. The Frenchman, 
addressed continually on the subject of his rights, has been 
deprived of every notion of subordination and of duty, in pre- 
paration for the advent of universal egoism. 

The picture of moral disorganisation in France has been 
often drawn: it is superfluous to draw it again.. The book of 
M. Paul Bureau, La Crise morale des temps nouveaux, a book 
written from the Catholic point of view, displays it well. 

There is, however, a sign which deserves a special recall. 
This is the lowering of the birth-rate. It is known that the 
French population is almost stationary, that in many depart- 
ments of France the deaths exceed the births. There is 
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no surer sign of decadence. A nation of which the population 
does not grow is without defence, if not against warlike 
invasion, at least against the pacific invasions of foreign peoples, 
M. Gustave Le Bon, in his book Les lois psychologiques de 
Pévolution des peuples, has shown conclusively how pacific 
invasion, more surely than warlike invasion, destroys the souls 
of races and their civilisation. Imperial Rome suffered, as 
France is suffering, from the lowering of the birth-rate. The 
slow decay of Roman civilisation was the sequel. 


The words of M. Gustave Le Bon (p. 119) may be quoted: J 


‘* Even if they (the Barbarians) had never attacked Rome, and had confined 
themselves to mingling more and more with the Romans, whose numbers were 
becoming daily less, the course of history would not have been changed. They 
would not have destroyed the Empire, but the mere influence of their inter- 
mingling would have been sufficient to destroy the Roman soul.” 


Later on (p. 124 seg.) he adds, in regard to the pacific 
invasions : 


“There is one state in Europe, France, which is equally threatened. It is 
a rich country, of which the population does not grow, surrounded by poor 
countries, of which the population is growing continually, . . . If the actual 
conditions do not change, that is, if these invasions are not arrested, but a very 
short time will be needed for a third of the population of France to become 
German and a third Italian. What becomes of the unity, or even of the 
existence, of a people under such conditions? The worst disasters on the field 
of battle would be infinitely less formidable for it than such invasions are.” 


In France, as in Rome, the numerous measures proposed to 
raise the birth-rate will probably produce no great effect. 

A low rate of births has economic causes which may 
be partly remedied. But in the main it arises from a 
psychological cause, selfishness, over which the laws have 
no power. How is it possible to penalise the man who refuses 
to undergo the responsibility for a family, and the woman who 
is averse to maternity ? 

In this connection it is interesting to notice, as M. Paul 
Flat has done in a recent book on French women of letters, 
that the sentimental ideal of former times has given place, in 
their writings, to the cult of sensation pure and _ simple. 
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Woman will no longer abdicate her personality in presence 
of the personality of man; from man she demands pleasure, 
but will sacrifice nothing of herself. This thoroughgoing 
individualism is perhaps the sign of a higher civilisation, but 
it is a fatal sign. If it marks a summit, it marks yet more 
surely the beginning of a decline; for a race in which women 
refuse to become mothers is a race which commits suicide. 

To this disorganisation of belief and conduct there is added 
to-day a beginning of political and social disorganisation, that 
is, of anarchy. 

The same rationalist and individualist impulse which has 
destroyed the prestige of the religious power threatens to-day 
the existence of the civil power. 

Political life is profoundly disordered. Government, at 
once too centralised and too weak, depends on a parliament 
composed of men many of whom possess but little capacity, 
and are not highly regarded. M. Emile Faguet has said, and 
unhappily been able to prove, that the reign of democracy is 
characterised by the cult of incompetence and the dread of 
responsibility. Thus the higher interests of the nation are 
continually overlooked, and a rupture is produced between 
the organs of Government and the industrial and commercial 
classes, the most active and useful in the country. 

The Government has no more the force, and not always 
the will, to restrain the ferments of disorder and disorganisation 
which become more and more virulent. It has not been able 
to prevent strikes of officials and workers of the railways, which 
have suspended the entire activity of the nation. It is without 
defence against the syndicalist movement, a movement the 
character of which is clearly anarchic. In fact, while Socialism 
is trying to organise society on a new plan, by means of a 
discipline, if need be, very hard, Syndicalism is preoccupied 
only with the immediate result. Considering each group of 
workers in isolation, it is summed up in a violent claim for 
increase of wages and diminution of the hours of work; and 
this without the least regard to economic possibilities, and 
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with no consideration for the social disorganisation which 
these proceedings bring in their train. 

From this impotent Government men are asking more 
every day. Animated by a spirit analogous to that of the 
workers’ syndicates, groups of citizens whose affairs are in 
jeopardy—generally in consequence of their own want of energy 
or initiative—appeal to the Government to intervene in their 
favour. If it refuses, these groups become insurgent. And it 
can only satisfy them by doing injury to other groups of 
citizens, who then rise in their turn: the history of the recent 
crisis in the vine-growing industry was just this. 

The time is perhaps not far distant when the citizens will 
not content themselves with claiming from the Government 
more ample subsistence or easier work, but will also demand 
to be gratuitously amused in their hours of leisure. Then we 
shall have returned to the régime of the Rome of the Emperors, 
when the notorious cry panem et circenses summed up the 
whole ideal of a degenerate people. On the approaching day 
when that cry is to be heard in France, the hour of Casarism 
would perhaps be imminent. 

A part of the indications of decadence which we have just 
noticed in France are found, less plainly declared, among the 
majority of the peoples of Western Europe. This is true 
especially in regard to the disorganisation of belief and conduct. 

From this point of view it is interesting to speak of England, 
a country remarkably religious and faithful to its traditions. 

Thoroughgoing rationalism has had in England but little 
success ; it runs contrary to the profound instinct of the race. 
Nevertheless the religious sentiment has no longer the same 
power it once had, or, at least, the same influence on conduct. 
In proportion as the Established Church inclines to the 
formalism of the Catholic Church and is impregnated with 
its spirit, religion is more widely separated from life, and 
conduct gradually liberated from the strict discipline of 
the past. 

The increase of wealth, the widely diffused habit of foreign 
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travel, the presence in the country of considerable bodies of 
foreigners, especially Germans and Americans, further the 
movement in the same direction. 

The old Puritanism has almost disappeared from the upper 
ranks of society ; it is retrogressive in all social classes. Many 
little facts, each insignificant in isolation, mark the road 
traversed during a quarter of a century. We may note the 
frequency of scandalous divorce cases, of which the abundantly 
detailed reports are awaited with impatience by numerous 
readers ; following which there is the diffusion of novels,’ the 


appearance of which would have caused scandal at an earlier 


period, and which are now read by almost everybody. Once 
more, the inobservance of the Sabbath, formerly consecrated 
exclusively to religion and the family life, but now spent in 
distractions, frequently of a most profane character. 

To accumulate these marks of slackening would be easy ; 
to evaluate their bearing is more important. At first sight we 
have merely the abandonment of a discipline too narrow and 
too irksome, even puerile in certain respects, in favour of the 
more enlightened and tolerant morality which forms the 
common basis of Continental civilisation. A somewhat easy- 
going morality is congenial, even indispensable, to certain 
nations like France and Italy; too strict a limitation would 
run the risk of fettering the free play of their genius. But 
qualities which under certain skies and among certain tempera- 
ments are mere flexibility, and challenge only a smile, become, 
under other conditions, dissolution and disorder, and indicate 
the beginning of a trouble which will not be arrested. In other 
words, what we need to ask is whether the régime of greater 
freedom, which England has adopted, has strengthened or 
weakened her. 

The answer is hardly doubtful. It is pretty plain that it is 
at the expense of his vitality that the Englishman has realised 
in his life more joy and less constraint. 

He has no longer his blind but fruitful confidence in him- 


1 Those, for example, of Victeria Cross, Hubert Wales, etc. 
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self and in the destiny of England. The fear of decadenc 
has entered his soul; it pursues him and enervates him,—the 
earliest sign of waning vigour. There is, however, a more 
conclusive sign, the lowering of the birth-rate. Between 1878 
and 1910 the birth-rate has fallen from 36°30 per thousand to 
only 24°80. In spite of the inexhaustible reserves of men 
possessed by the Colonies, the purity of the English race, 
which is a high product of evolution, will perhaps be soon 
impaired, to the great injury of its moral and material 
supremacy. 

Analogous points might be specified in regard to other 
European nations. Almost all of them suffer from the same 
evil—the incapacity to adapt their religious and moral doctrines 
to the conditions of modern existence and the affirmations of 
modern science. ‘The most prosperous nations do not escape 
from the trouble arising from this discord. In certain parts of 
Belgium the birth-rate is still lower than the average of France, 
In the German towns the same phenomenon makes its appear- 
ance, accompanied by a general slackening of morality. It 
may seem puerile to evoke the question of decadence in 
connection with Germany, a nation in the full expansion of 
its force. But we must remember that the evolution of 
civilisation has now become astoundingly rapid. Observing 
in a nation certain of the disorganising ferments which are 
now weakening France, who could affirm that in fifty years 
their ravages will not have become equally great elsewhere ? 

France, then, is not alone in suffering from the growing 
disorganisation of belief and conduct. Nor will she long 
possess the unenviable monopoly of political and_ social 
disorganisation. 

Democratic government, which is too often government by 
mediocrities and incompetents, displays in most countries its 
habitual vices. The existence of universal or general suffrage 
diminishes the intellectual value of parliaments, and brings the 
parliamentary régime itself into disrepute together with the 
governments to which it has given birth. Austria-Hungary 
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and Belgium are to be cited in this connection. England has 
resisted so far. In respect of the quality of its members, the 
value and dignity of their work, the British Parliament is the 
first of the world. But it is preparing a voluntary lowering of 
its own prestige in deciding that for the future the members 
of the House of Commons are to be paid. Through this first 
rent all the vices of professional politicians will probably come 
in to corrupt one of the last elective assemblies to escape their 
contagion." 

A last aspect of the decay which infects our civilisation 
remains to be indicated. This is the gradual levelling, from 
the material, intellectual and moral point of view, of the 
various classes of society. Under the action of this levelling 
process all social superiorities are disappearing little by little; 
the ancient aristocracies are being eliminated, and nothing is 
coming to replace them. None the less, all the best work 
that has been accomplished by humanity is the work of 
superior individuals and not the work of the masses. In tend- 
ing towards a level our civilisation, therefore, tends towards 
universal mediocrity. This point was developed in our former 
study.” 

This exposition of the symptoms of decadence which 
disclose themselves beneath the imposing surface of our 
civilisation is extremely incomplete.’ It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that it will suffice to cause the reader to recognise the 
deep reality and the widespread existence of the evil from 
which civilisation is suffering. 

1 We shall say nothing here of Socialism, the enormous progress of 
which is well known. The reason of the omission is that Socialism implies, 
along with forces of destruction and disorder, interesting elements of construc- 
tion and of organisation. 

* See Hissert Journat, July 1908. 

8 We have deliberately refrained from speaking of economic questions. 
They require a special study and, further, there is no necessary correlation 
between the slackening of the economic activity of a people and the loss of 
its vitality. A people which, after having devoted all its energy to the 


accumulation of wealth, applies itself with the same resolution to science and 
art, does not decay. Quite the contrary. 
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II. THe Causes. 


The nature of the evil being determined, it is fitting that 
we should seek for its causes. At first sight—and this is the 
conclusion of many writers—the abandonment of old beliefs 
and the development of rationalism explain this decadence. In 
fact it is easy to see that the nations whose decadence is 
the most advanced are those which have most completely 
abandoned their beliefs. 

To reason in this manner is, we think, to mistake the effect 
for the cause. 

To believe that philosophic and religious doctrines create 
morals and civilisations is a seductive error but a fatal one. 
To transplant the beliefs and the institutions of a people to new 
regions in the hope of transplanting thither their virtues and 
their civilisation as well is the vainest of follies. 

If beliefs are born and destroyed with civilisation and 
draw these along with them in their decay, it is obviously 
because the beliefs are one of the elements of the civilisation 
and one of its essential elements. They have the same deep 
basis, they are children of the vital instinct, of that which 
Nietzsche calls, in his somewhat obscure language, the will- 
to-power, which is nothing else than the instinct of pre- 
servation, the instinct of the struggle, not only for existence, 
but for supremacy. 

The greater or less degree of vigour in a people depends 
on the power of its vital instinct, of its greater or lesser 
faculty for adapting itself to and dominating the conditions 
of the moment. When the vital instinct of a people is healthy, 
it readily suggests to the people the religious and moral 
doctrines which assure its survival. 

It is not, therefore, because a people possesses a definite 
belief that it is healthy and vigorous, but rather because the 
people is healthy and vigorous that it adopts or invents the 
belief which is useful to itself. In the same way, it is not 
because it ceases to believe that it falls into decay, it is because 
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it is in decay that it abandons the fertile dream of its ancestors 
without replacing this by a new dream, equally fortifying 
and creative of energy. 

The surest proof of vitality which any people can give 
is that of adapting its beliefs to its new intellectual and 
material wants. ‘The Germanic peoples from the time of 
the Reformation have known how to do this, and their 
collective energy has been thereby considerably augmented. 

The most highly civilised peoples of the present time, 
having doubtless lost their bearings under the prodigious 
changes which have taken place during a century, have not 
yet succeeded in accomplishing this indispensable work of 
adaptation. The disorganisation of belief and of conduct is 
the first consequence of this; the threatening disorganisation 
in politics and society is the remoter consequence. The 
gradual ruin of our civilisation will be its fatal conclusion, 
unless our vital instinct suggests to us the indispensable 
solution. 

Certainly it is of instinct that we must here speak. The 
study of history shows that such adaptations are instinctive, 
or, if you will, unconscious—it is the same thing—rather than 
reflective. A single instance will suffice: when the Barbarians, 
having destroyed the Roman Empire, adopted Christianity, 
areligion whose doctrines of humanity and of forgiveness were 
flatly opposed to their mentality as conquerors, they were 
evidently not following the deliberate choice of conscious 
treason. Unconsciously they yielded to the prestige of the 
new religion; but in adopting an ideal so foreign and so 
superior to that which had guided them up to that time, 
they strengthened their soul and their collective life and 
passed on to a higher level of civilisation: 

The place here given to instinct, that is, to unconscious 
personality, will perhaps be found surprising. ‘To understand 
this, we must consider instinct, not as an inferior product of 
the work of the organism, but, on the contrary, as the result, 
not only of our personal experience, but also of the accumu- 
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lated experience of those from whom we are descended. We 
think that each man preserves, beyond the unconscious memory 
of all he has lived through and experienced, the deep though 
far-off impress of what his ancestors perceived, suffered, 
and willed. 

The instinct of civilised man is by no means any longer 
that of a savage. All the intellectual and moral acquisitions 
of the past have contributed to its enrichment. Thus regarded, 
unconscious personality becomes the vast storehouse of notions, 
the almost inexhaustible reservoir from which conscious reason 
must incessantly be nourished, on penalty of being forced to 
function in the void upon words deprived of life. The func- 
tion of conscious reason is to avail itself of the acquisitions and 
the impressions stamped upon the unconscious by bringing 
them back to the field of its brilliant but limited light. 

The réle of the conscious reason is, in spite of all, the 
higher réle. Nevertheless, while its conclusions are above 
discussion in the realm of exact sciences, in which all the 
conditions of a problem can be envisaged, and all the causes 
of error excluded, the case is quite otherwise when reason is 
applied to decide in the most advantageous sense questions 
born of the evolution of man or of society. In spite of its 
efforts, reason can bring before its tribunal only the scattered 
elements of this infinitely complex and delicate matter. Con- 
sequently, it is dangerous to trust oneself blindly to precarious, 
fragile, and constantly changing conclusions. And _ rather 
than march lock-step with the rationalists, intoxicated with 
their system and blinded by the pride of men who pretend 
to be creators, it were better to trust oneself to the sure 
counsel of instinct, that is to say, to the inspirations of feeling 
and to the results of the experience of centuries. 

As we have said above, the counsels of instinct are never 
at fault and are always fruitful among people whose vitality 
has remained unimpaired. We repeat that, when the vital 
instinct of a people is healthy, it readily suggests to that people 
the religious and moral doctrines which ensure its survival. 
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On this essential basis of belief and of conduct the con- 
scious intelligence can then work usefully in its turn, and 
construct according to its genius institutions, laws, systems, 


F and all the framework of civilisation. But, once more, this 


religious and moral foundation is solid only so far as it is 
instinctive, and in consequence protected from destructive 
ratiocination. ‘The instant it is subjected to discussion without 
being replaced by a new ideal it splits up and disintegrates and 
the whole edifice which it supports is in danger of collapse. 
The cause of the incipient decadence of certain people is, 


| therefore, not doubtful. It is the weakening of their essential 


instinct of preservation and domination. Their intelligence is 
unimpaired; it has never been more brilliant. But their 
vitality is decreasing, and, with this, their power of adapting 
themselves to the changed conditions of contemporary life. 


In presence of the evident correlation between the 
weakening of races and their degrees of civilisation, one is 
led to ask if civilisation itself is to blame for this weakening. 


Man, it has been said, is the more civilised the further he 
is removed from nature. If this formula is exact, the highest 
form of civilisation seems to be a kind of defiance of nature, 
and the degeneration of over-civilised man becomes the punish- 
ment of human pride, which pretends, in its madness, to place 
itself above the laws of life. 

We consider this conception to be false. 

In the first place, to become civilised is not necessarily to 
get away from nature. The higher aspirations of man, his 
moral, intellectual, and zsthetic wants, are just as truly his 
nature as are the wants of his body. 

Further, the study of vanished civilisations indicates that 
human evolution pursues its course in the form of progress, 
a progress which is unequal in its pace and often interrupted, 
but always renewed. We ought, then, to have confidence in 
the future of civilisation. 
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Nevertheless, history provides us with another observation, 
less reassuring for our amour-propre: races grow old like 
individuals, like everything which lives. At the end of , 
certain number of centuries of intense and progressive life, 
their vitality grows weak, they disappear or they slumber. 

For any race or determinate collection of mankind there 
seems to be a degree of civilisation which it is forbidden to 
pass. When it tries to transgress this limit the germs of 
death are introduced into its organism, it changes pro. 
gressively, then it slowly withers and ends by dying. 

Fortunately it does not wholly die. The light sprung from 
its genius is then obscured, but it is not extinguished. New 
races may gather the heritage it leaves behind, and revive it in 
a more glorious form. ‘The civilisations of Greece and ‘of 
Rome are dead, but the radiant torch they kindled still illumi- 
nates the whole civilisation of to-day. Perhaps our con- 
temporary civilisation has reached this critical age of its 
apogee, the precursor of its decadence. Perhaps we shall see 
France, irremedially disorganised, perish the first, submerged 
by the pacific invasion of the Barbarians of to-day. Other 
similar disasters are perhaps inevitable. 

These fears are not illusions. Is it not presumptuous to 
hope that our civilisation will escape the common lot of all 
those that have preceded it ? 

However, we must never resign ourselves to decline, to 
diminution. We must always struggle, even though we have 
but a desperate chance. And here, as we shall see, nothing is 
desperate. 


Ill. Tue ReEMEDIEs. 


The modern man, called to defend himself from the decay 
which surely threatens all completed civilisations, has a mighty 
weapon, which the men of other times did not possess. This 
is his more exact knowledge of the laws of evolution and of 


psychology. 
It is for him to study with profit the evil from which he 
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suffers, and to succeed in thoroughly understanding it. When 
e shall have taken full cognisance of the evil, he will be able 
to resist it effectually. 

The characteristic nature of this evil, as we have seen, is 
that of being a malady of instinct and not of intelligence. 
Hence it is not necessary even to examine all the remedies 
which profess to heal the disease by treating the intelligence. 
To preach either a return to the beliefs of former times or a 
new belief founded on reason would be ineffectual. 

The unconscious gifts of personality, that is to say, will, 
energy, initiative, the love of life—these it is that need rein- 
forcing, for it is they that are weakened. This programme 
once realised, a new and fertile belief, an adaptation of old 
beliefs to existing needs, will come into being of its own 
accord. 

Since the question is that of preparing a more robust 
generation, the réle of education is essential here. But 
education cannot be beneficial unless it develops precisely 
those gifts of personality which have just been enumerated. 
English education, for the most part, answers to this demand ; 
French education provides for it extremely ill. None the less, 
to create in each country, while taking note of its special needs, 
a type of education which shall render this service, is the 
urgent task of to-day. The peoples who will not arrive at 
such a system are doomed. 

Side by side with this remedy which needs, in order to 
become effective, profound reorganisation, there is another, 
till more important, in regard to which a rapid agreement 
could be realised. It is, in plain words, the active warfare on 
physical degeneration, with the object of raising the level of 
the public health. 

The old distinction between moral health and physical 
health, between the ills of the mind and the ills of the body, 
is happily no longer the current coin of thought. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that there does not exist a single 
moral disorder, a single blemish of character, a single vice, 
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perhaps, which does not correspond to a physical disorder, t 
some apparent or hidden defect of the organism.' 


that is because our physical condition has been weakened 
equally. The surest means of strengthening instinct—the 
only means—is that of strengthening the body. A healthy 
individual, free from unfavourable heredity, is much les 
exposed than a weak one is to deviation and error. He has 
the love of life, foundation of moral health; he has conf. 
dence in himself and in his destiny ; he has the balance, thanks 
to which the most vivid emotions pass without creating 
disorder. If only the education he has received and the 
environment in which he has lived have confirmed these 
natural gifts instead of corrupting them, he will easily avoid 
the excesses of individualism and the equally deplorable ex- 
cesses of the spirit of sacrifice and mysticism. He will be the 
normal man ; and, therefore, the moral man. 

Such, we think, is the great remedy, or at least the most 
accessible remedy, against the enfeeblement of the race. _ It is 
for doctors and experts in hygiene to suggest the best methods 
of invigorating the public health. In this attempt the 
demands of individual liberty will have to be respected. It 
were better, however, that individual liberty should undergo 
some inconvenience rather than allow so indispensable and 
urgent a work to be hindered. 

Fortunately this work is, in a certain measure, begun. The 
interest in hygiene occupies almost everywhere the position 
which it rightly claims—the first. And more especially, one 
may see growing up in most countries, even in France, a new 
generation of young people, trained by the exercise of sport as 
well as by the discipline of college. It is eager for life and 
action, ardent, bold, and sometimes adventurous. It is less 
preoccupied with ideas and with literature than was its pre- 


1 This must not be understood as a profession of materialism. The 
question of the existence of the soul is entirely independent of the observa- 
tions just made. 
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decessor ; but it is healthier. It willingly enters into marriage 


— )and faces the risk of large families with a fine carelessness. 
Kened, © 


Here, perhaps, we have the beginning of a renovation, a 


‘rejuvenescence of peoples grown old but not yet exhausted. 
' And yet this renovation is, so far, to be observed only in the 


leisured classes. The benefit must percolate little by little 
through all the strata of the population so as to revive them in 
their turn. 

What precedes indicates sufficiently how the Latin and 


Germanic peoples whom we have discussed in this study can 


offer a long resistance yet to dangerous senility and to pacific 


‘or warlike invasions of outside enemies. 


It is, however, too much to believe that these peoples can 
maintain indefinitely the first rank in the civilised world. 
But it depends on their own energy not to yield before the 
ineluctable hour. 

A considerable work, perhaps a magnificent work, remains 
for them to realise. In place of the economic and material 
supremacy which is already departing from some of them, it 
is fitting that they should at least defend and maintain their 
intellectual and artistic supremacy. 

Their honour will be to have put forth all their powers 
and to have bartered away no creative effort. 

Their glory will be to leave behind a heritage of civilisation 
so rich and fertile that the life of the generations to come will 
be furthered and embellished. 

If this task is accomplished without weakness, the more 
perfect humanity which shall succeed us will give to our efforts 
the same recognition and homage which every civilised man 
to-day offers to the immortal genius of Greece and Rome.! 


RENE-L. GERARD. 
Lréce. 


1 Translation revised by the author. 


Vot. X.—No. 2, 





BALFOUR AND BERGSON. 
Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


More than thirty years ago, when many of us were still in 
the unfledged student period, Mr Balfour published a book 
which rebelled to some extent against the orthodox philosophy 
of that day. Its aim was to show that the most positive 
science was based on a tacit system of axioms and postulates 
—and, for that matter, of intuitions—which were no whit 
stronger in reality than those on which some of the main 
religious doctrines are based. But the title, 4 Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt, deceived many of the public; they took it 
to be a defence of religious scepticism—the popular word 
“doubt” being almost more alarming than the technical 
term “scepticism” which had been discarded from the 
title—so the timid orthodox ignored it, while the few 
who were attracted rather than repelled by the suggestion 
soon found it useless for their purpose. Nevertheless, the 
advance of modern thought certainly tends in the direction 
advocated by that book; and it is natural for Mr Balfour, 
in approaching a criticism of M. Bergson, to preface his 
remarks by an allusion to this book and a repetition of part 


of its thesis :-— 

“that the theory of experience and of induction from experience needs further 
examination ; that the relation between a series of beliefs connected logically, 
and the same beliefs mixed up in a natural series of causes and effects, involves 
speculative difficulties of much interest; and that investigations into the 
ultimate grounds of belief had better begin with the beliefs which everybody 
holds, than with those which are held only by a philosophic or religious 
minority.” 
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_ He also quotes a proposition from his later book, Founda- 
| tions of Belief, where he claims 


; “that in accepting science, as we all do, we are moved by ‘ values,’ not by logic. 

That if we examine fearlessly the grounds on which judgments about the 

’ material world are founded, we shall find that they rest on postulates about 

| which it is equally impossible to say that we can theoretically regard them as 

self-evident, or practically treat them as doubtful. We can neither prove them 
nor give them up.” 


I have been asked by the Editor to contribute to the 


| friendly discussion which Mr Balfour has opened—indeed, to 
‘reply to his criticism in an interim manner, until such time 


as M. Bergson himself may be able to write further on the 
subject. But, if I thus presume to intervene, it is obviously 
necessary for me to speak from the side of science rather than 
from the side of philosophy; and it is only because I regard 
M. Bergson’s philosophy as peculiarly acceptable and interest- 
ing to men of science that, amid the press of duties, I welcome 
the invitation. 

I wish to prelude my remarks by acceptance of the 
main part of Mr Balfour’s contention, as above set forth; 
though truly there is nothing peculiar or venturesome in that 
acceptance now, since many physicists would say — some 
indeed have said—the same sort of thing. 

The usual index set up in the contrary direction is attached 
to the finger-post of mathematical axioms and theorems. For 
instance, it is said the three angles of a triangle do really equal 
two right angles, and there is no hypothesis or approximation 
or uncertainty about it. About the abstract plane triangle, 
No. But what about a concrete triangle—one traced on the 
surface of a calm sheet of water, for instance? The surface is 
part of a sphere, and the proposition is not true. Or the lines 
of least distance between three stars ?—I should not venture to 
doubt it in that case myself, but that brilliant mathematician, 
W. K. Clifford, maintained! that we could not be sure that 

‘ Lecture to British Association Meeting at Brighton in 1872. See 


Lectures and Essays of Clifford, edited by Leslie Stephen and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, vol. i, p. 155. 
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there was not some discrepancy, increasing in proportion t; 
area of triangle, such as had been studied by great moden 
geometers, and which we may call, roughly, a possible curvatur 
of space, which would make the proposition appreciably inexac: 
for a sufficiently gigantic triangle. 

In other words, abstract mathematical propositions are 
infallibly true for the abstractions with which they deal, but 
when applied to concrete realities they involve an element 
of contingency in no respect differing from the rest of human 
knowledge. The following quotation from Clifford (doc. cit, 
will forcibly illustrate the fact that mathematicians are not 
blind to this view :— 


“The conclusions to which these investigations [those of Lobatschewsky 
and Gauss, of Riemann and Helmholtz] lead is that, although the assumptions 
which were very properly made by the ancient geometers are practically exact 
—that is to say, more exact than experiment can be—for such finite things as 
we have to deal with, and such portions of space as we can reach ; yet the truth 
of them for very much larger things, or very much smaller things, or parts of 
space which are at present beyond our reach, is a matter to be decided by 
experiment, when its powers are considerably increased.” 


And in order to illustrate the matter further, in what may 
seem almost a frivolous way, I would contend that whereas 
the proposition that one added to one makes two is abstractedly } 
beneath controversy, it need not be true for the addition of 
concrete things. It is not true for two globules of mercury, 
for instance, nor for a couple of colliding stars; not true for 
a pint of water added to a pint of oil of vitriol, nor for nitric 
oxide added to oxygen, nor for the ingredients of an explosive 
mixture ; not necessarily true, either, for snakes in a cage, ot 
for capital invested in a business concern, flourishing or other 
wise ; nor is it true, save in a temporary manner, for a couple 
of trout added to a pond. Life can ridicule arithmetic. 

The moral of all which is, that propositions can be clear 
and simple and sure enough, indeed absolutely certain, as§ 
long as you deal with abstractions ; but that when you come 
to concrete realities, and have all the complexities of the 
universe behind you—nor only behind but in front and among 
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‘and intermingled with every simplest thing,—then we perforce 
moden i step out of the realm of positive dogmatic security into the 
Fregion of reasonable and probable inference, the domain of 
|pragmatic conviction, of commonplace intuition, of familiar 


faith. 


This surely is analogous to what is maintained by William 
James, and also by Professor Bergson. ‘They claim that the 
philosophy of the past has formulated a complete scheme too 
speedily; that in the present stage of our knowledge a 
thoroughly unifying philosophy is not attainable; but they 
fully admit that unification should shine before us as an ideal, 
and that we should carve our way towards it by the best 
steps immediately possible. Theirs is a tentative and groping 
philosophy, just as ours is a tentative and groping science: no 
scientific man imagines that he understands the universe bottom 
up and through and through. ‘There may be men in the street 
who do so, but in all worthy judgment we are only beginning 
our task of exploration ; our organised system of truth is but 
a sample of what it will grow to be in the future; and, 
however far we look ahead, there will still be an infinitude of 
existence uncharted and unexplored. 

To suppose that we have absolutely infallible security for 
some of our beliefs, extreme probability for others, and only 
practical conviction based on experience for some more, may 
be needlessly to raise up barriers against our own progress. 
Facts of existence ought to be allowed their due weight and 
be tentatively accepted, even though we cannot adduce 
superhuman testimony for their truth, and even though we 
cannot at present see how to weld them into one completely 
unified and comprehensive scheme. 

But effort at unification must be made, and any system 
which accomplishes one stage, or opens out one avenue, 
towards that ultimate goal, without pretending that it has 
done more than prepare and make ready a portion of the 
way—such a system of thought is very welcome; and that is 
exactly what M. Bergson’s system claims to do. 
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In comparison with this effort of his, some of the ol : 


philosophers—so far as an outsider may judge—have seeme 
to be beating their heads against a locked door to which x 
key could be found. With inadequate scientific equipment 
for the most part, and sometimes with elaborate complication; 
of theory, they have led us up to the door again and again, 
but we have got no further. The barrier between mind and 
matter has remained unshaken. The conflict between freedom 
and necessity has waged as fiercely as ever. The two opposing 
sides clamour against the barrier, or try to fly over it, but the 
door remains locked. Some, like William James, recall us to 
common-sense, and bid us cultivate both sides of our garden 
in peace and quietness, not worrying about the impassable 
barrier in its midst. Through mind and body both sides are 
accessible to us, both are of practical service; and although 
they form two irreconcilable tracts of land, what of that’ 
In all probability the door will never open ; it has always been 
locked. Locked the door is still; but M. Bergson has found 
something that to me, at any rate, from a distance, looks very 
like a key. We have yet to clamber to its hiding-place, to 
clear away the marl with which it is encrusted, and then try 
whether it will fit the lock. 

For I conjecture that one of the features of the Bergsonian 
philosophy, though it is only dimly sketched in or barely 
indicated at present, is that the clue to the relation and inter- 
action between matter and mind is contained in the idea that 
they have a common ancestry—that they are related somewhat 
as animals are to plants. 

Widely divergent as the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
have now become during the long course of evolution, it is well 
known, or at any rate admitted without controversy, that they 
must have arisen from a kind of cell which was neither the 
one nor the other, but which incorporated the principle of life 
in its simplest most essential germ, and thus enabled life to gain 
a foothold on this planet, and gradually to manifest, through 
association with matter, the vast variety of which it was capable. 
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Taking this as a sort of parable, may we not conjecture 
that the faint beginnings of consciousness and the fundamental 
rudiments of matter—utterly divergent as they are now, so 
that it is surprising that there can be any sort of relation 
between them—may have arisen from something which was 
neither consciousness nor material, but which had within it 
the potentiality of the development of both. 

To take another illustration: common salt is neither 
sodium nor chlorine, nor has it any of the properties of either 
of those vigorous elements, but Davy taught us its constitution, 
and showed us how the separation might be effected. So, on 
an altogether higher plane, this unknown 2, let us say, had 
constituents or aspects of mechanism, and aspects or elements 
of freedom, in combination ; and at a certain stage in evolu- 
tion it became plain that they could develop better in 
mutually sustaining and mutually opposing independence. 
Consequently a separation took place—part of w became 
inert matter, absolutely controlled by vis a tergo forces, 
dependent wholly on the past and on surroundings; and part 


of it became life, with an incipient anticipation of the future, 
guided by perceptions rather than urged by force, influenced 
by habits and character rather than by external circumstances 
alone, and possessing nascent power of self-determination 


and choice. 

Through this subdivision or bifurcation, regarded from a 
human point of view, part might be said to have become 
elevated in the scale of existence and part degraded; the 
degradation serving a useful purpose and being justified, just 
as the degradation of energy is frequently justified—the 
degradation of some often elevates the rest,—since thereby 
an instrument, a vehicle, a staircase was provided, steps on 
which the other portion could rise to higher things. 

For by separation of the two entities or constituents of 
the universe, freedom and mechanism, an arena of conflict 
and struggle and effort was provided ; and the result was that 
vigorous vitality appeared in the universe—it has appeared 
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at least on this planet,—an output far more profitable, of far 
greater value, than the dead level of inactivity and beatific 
torpor which might otherwise have been the sole representa- 
tive of Existence. Life, with all its potentialities, both of 
suffering and of enjoyment, came into being, and has con. 
tinued to interact with and incarnate itself in matter ever 
since; making use of its many advantages, overcoming its 
many defects, obstructed and defeated by its passive resist- 
ance, yet coercing it into works of art, stimulating itself 
always to greater and higher effort to overcome inherent 
difficulties, and to realise, sooner or later, some of its own far 
distant ideals. 

To sustain such a thesis, or to hold even tentatively such 
a position, we must admit Evolution to be a great reality, 
and Time an entity of profound significance. For progress 
must really depend on Duration; and the condition of things 
in the far past must have been inferior, as a whole, to conditions 
which subsist to-day. 

If it be asked how such a notion can be reconciled with the 
idea of Eternity, the only reconciliation I can suggest lies in 
the conception of possible alternations of phase, extending over 
vast regions of space and through great tracts of time. For 
it is conspicuously true that apparent waste and long periods 
of preparation—lavish provision for its ultimate ends—are not 
eschewed by Nature. 

To illustrate the meaning of phase-alternation in this con- 
nection, the alternation of summer and winter will serve. To 
an organism living only in the spring, the world would seem 
bursting with youth and hope, an era of rising sap and expec- 
tation; to an organism living only in the autumn, over- 
maturity, decay, and despair would be the dominant feature. 
But to creatures whose life is long enough both phases are 
welcome, and are recognised as parts of a larger plan. 

Just as the planet has gone through millennia of develop- 
ment, ages before a human race made any signs of appearing, 
so, without any knowledge of what is happening elsewhere, 
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| we may surmise that this region of space known to us has 
' been evolving on fairly terrestrial lines, or on lines not 
' utterly discordant, during this present vast era, of say a billion 
centuries. But what has happened to it at epochs so remote 
' that imagination boggles at the conception of them, who is to 
say? Similarly, we know nothing of what is happening in the 
unimaginable depths of space, beyond the range of the most 
powerful telescope and most sensitive photographic plate. 
The process of evolution in some of its many possible forms 
cannot be limited to our portion of time and space alone; it 
may have gone through many phases in its majestic trans- 
formations, and may have achieved unknown and inconceivable 
results. 

Speculation beyond our limits of time and space seems 
hardly likely to be fruitful—is not really legitimate save as 
a warning against a narrow view: its only merit lies in 
suggesting such an enlargement of scope as to remind our- 
selves that not even by so novel a conception as the common 
ancestry of mind and matter—not even by discovering the nature 
of the unknown 2, and recognising the Cause which may 
have guided and be still guiding the special phase of evolution 
which moulds us and which we can dimly contemplate—not 
even so can we presume to be engaged in formulating any valid 
conception of the Ultimate, Omnipresent, Dominating, Eternal 
Influence, the Nameless, worshipped under a thousand names, 
and here best referred to in reverent silence as I AM. 

What we can study in the highest Philosophy must really 
be as limited as that which we can study in the highest Science. 
Data there must be, boundaries and terminology there must 
be, to make things tractable or ideas expressible. The data of 
one branch of science are sometimes the objects scrutinised by 
another. The data of the biologist are cells and nuclei and 
protoplasm. The data of Chemistry are atoms and molecules 
and forces of affinity. The data of Physics are matter and 
energy, ether and motion. The data of Philosophy are Space 
and Time, Mind and Matter, Life and Consciousness ; and its 
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problems concern their interrelation. The solution of these 
problems — distant as that solution now seems— will leave 
plenty more unsolved. A fair comprehension of the nature 
of life, and the way it is able to interact with matter, must 
surely be within our human grasp. We are not near it yet, 
but the effort to reach it is worth while. 

The crux, the essential puzzle to be faced, comes out very 
clearly in Mr Balfour’s article. As M. Bergson has truly said, 
life utilises solar energy to store organic explosives, and then 
pulls a trigger, a frictionless easy trigger, that requires only a 
nearly infinitesimal force. That is indeed a not unusual way 
of formulating its function, except among those who try to 
consider that life is itself a form of energy. But, says Mr 
Balfour, to pull even a hair trigger some force is required, no 
matter how small. How is life or mind to exert force on 
matter? By what process is a mental idea translated into 
terms of physical motion? It is not enough that in organic 
life accumulated energy is released. “What is really essential,” 
says Mr Balfour, “is the manner of its release. If the release 


is effected by pure mechanism, fate still reigns supreme.” 
M. Bergson says that Life is 


“something which avails itself of a certain elasticity in matter—slight in 
amount as this probably is—and turns it to the profit of liberty by stealing 
into whatever infinitesimal fraction of indetermination that inert matter may 
present.” 

I confess I cannot myself take refuge in this supposed 
slight indetermination of matter, this slight inaccuracy in the 
laws of physics. When we really find the key, its efficacy will 
depend not on any peculiarity or inadvertence, to be excused 
by reason of its smallness, but on some satisfactory and com- 
plete subservience to vital action, potentially existing in and 
displayed by sufficiently complex organic molecules. 

The interaction of mind and matter is a real and ancient 
puzzle. ‘The brain and nervous system evidently constitute the 
mechanism by which it is accomplished, but the theory of their 
action is as yet incomplete—whether for the production of 
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movement or for the translation of air-waves or ether-tremors 
into sensation of sound of definite pitch or light of definite 
colour. The transition from mind to matter, and vice versa, is 
an affair of everyday experience, but it is not understood. 

There is nothing surprising in that, nothing that ought to 
| tempt us to deny the existence of mind and take refuge in 
materialistic monism ; it is stupid to deny merely because we 
do not understand. The much simpler occurrence of the fall 
of an apple is not understood either. Newton knew well 
enough that, though he applied it to astronomy, he never 
explained gravitation itself. Its nature remains unknown. 
This problem, however, is quite thinkable ; it can be definitely 
formulated—at least by those who admit the existence of an 
Ether—and by some is thought to be beginning to show signs 
of being tractable by reason, even if not yet by experiment ; 
while the other problem, the interrelation between mind and 
matter, is still excessively obscure. 

My own view is that life does not exert foree—not even 
the most microscopic force—and certainly does not supply 
energy ; that the whole of its control over muscular movements 
is what is involved in the terms “aim” and “timing”; that it 
utilises the spontaneous activities and processes of nature, and 
determines occasionally when they shall occur and for how 
long they shall be retarded. It can water one plot of ground 
and screen the sun from another. 

Much guidance may be exercised by mere adjustment of 
relative phase in any pair of synchronous alternations which 
are already going on. Imagine an intermittent mountain- 
stream near a watershed above the Engadine, and let it work 
a synchronously oscillating sluice-valve. By merely adjusting 
the phase of its oscillations, the whole stream might be trans- 
mitted to the Danube, or the whole might be deflected into 
the Rhine. 

By coupled alternation of phase, I signify such concordance 
or discordance between two rhythmical processes as shall 
combine them either for acceleration and advance, or for 
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regress and retardation. For instance, to a physicist, the 
electric and the magnetic constituents of an electro-magnetic 
wave is a well-known case; but a simple example is the 
slide valve and piston of a steam-engine. They are usually 
in accelerative or adjuvant phase, but by throwing them 
out of step the engine may be stopped or it may be 
reversed. Such readjustment may be brought about by the 
machine’s own energy, and may be done either automatically 
or in response to an intelligent arrangement or act of will. 

What, then, I want to suggest is, that the special changes 
produced in matter by will and intelligence are explicable by 
a process of timing—a process adapted to the directing of 
energy, quite independent of any alteration in its amount, and 
without any interference with—indeed with full assistance 
from—the laws of physics. The cells of the brain are presum- 
ably not stagnant until the will acts on them: the cells of a 
living body must be as active as atoms of radium. Energetic 
instability of structure is essential to protoplasmic molecules. 
Withdraw the controlling influence of life, and they speedily 
work havoc and devastation. 

Illustrations abound. A pointsman may pull his lever 
over at the wrong moment and send a train to destruction, 
or at the right moment and send its passengers to their homes. 
They depend on the man’s good will, and are safe until by 
habit or weariness his actions become mechanical, and one day 
mistaken. With insufficient food, it is true, he may not be able 
to act at all; but it is not his lack of energy that has to be 
inquired into in case of an accident, but its misdirection—the 
use he has made of it. The right lever, at the right time, is 
the essential thing. 

Thus it is that a gun is aimed and fired by a sportsman. 
All the energy is in the powder and the man’s breakfast. He 
determines what shall be done with it, and brings about a 
desired extinction of life. In a cannonade, just as much energy 
and mental activity are needed to aim and fire at a friend as 
at a foe; the nicety of this difference is not physical at all. 
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Whether a bill is read now or this day six months is all the 
| same as regards the work of reading, but not all the same as 
_ regards the bill, and perhaps not all the same to the nation. 
Liberation of the energy of compressed air can be so timed 
by an organist as to re-awaken the thoughts of Bach. 

All this can be admitted, and yet the question will remain 
—How does man pull the lever or press the key?) How do I 
move any muscle of my body by an act of will? Physics and 
Physiology are expected to explain the whole of the material 
circumstances, both outside and inside my body; but neither 
will explain, nor does Psychology explain, how the mental idea 
translated itself into the necessary brain-cell-stimulus and 
nerve-impulse. There let us leave that problem at present, 
and enter on a new one. 

“Inert matter,” says M. Bergson, “is subject to mathematical necessity ; 
but with the coming of life we see the appearance of indetermination. A living 
being, no matter how simple, is a reservoir of indetermination and unforesee- 
ability, a reservoir of possible actions, or, in a word, of choice. And in it, too, 
we find that faculty of imagining future eventualities (or, speaking more gener- 
ally, of anticipating the future), and at the same time of storing up the past for 
that purpose, which is the faculty of consciousness.” 

No differences arise between the authors on this latter 
contention. They both agree practically as to freedom; but a 
divergence begins with respect to the ideas of ultimate aim 
and of control by the future—the question of teleology and 
far-reaching design. Mr Balfour says that M. Bergson 
“objects to teleology only less than to mechanical determinism, And, if I 
understand him aright, the vital impulse has no goal more definite than that of 
acquiring an ever-fuller volume of free creative activity.” 

Well, but that is a good enough goal, a real end in view, a 
sufficiently controlling and stimulating impulse. Is it not 
the goal of every great artist? The teleology suggested by 
Mr Balfour's simile of a river is an external teleology—control 
by external forces. Although said to “press ever towards the 
sea,” a river is not really making “ free endeavour” towards 
a goal, it is merely driven by the slope of its bed along a 
permanent channel to a fixed destination: while a flood or an 
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eruption of lava takes the path of least resistance with no aim 
at all. But M. Bergson is appealing for what may be called 


an immanent teleology; and the simile he employs, for 


something working in the dark yet not without ultimate aim, 
is a tunnel :— 


‘the image of a current of consciousness which flows down into matter as into 
a tunnel, which endeavours to advance, which makes efforts on every side, 
thus digging galleries, most of which are stopped by a rock that is too hard, but 
which, in one direction at least, prove possible to follow to the end, and break 
out into the light once more.” 


Why should it do this? asks Mr Balfour, why should 
consciousness immerse itself in matter? Why have anything 
to do with matter? Well, let us consider what it is that 
consciousness is striving for. If it be thought that its aim is 
to inoculate matter with its own freedom, and that it is 
smitten with failure in so far as “a huge mass of matter 
remains what it has always been—the undisputed realm of 
lifeless determinism”—an entire misunderstanding is ex- 
hibited. The aim of life and consciousness is self-development, 
not the development of matter; the aim is to bring into full 
activity every fibre of our being. ‘“ Never, most equal sisters,” 
writes Ben Jonson in his dedication of Volpone to the two 
Universities, “had any man a wit so presently excellent as 
that it could raise itself; but there must come both matter, 
occasion, commenders, and favourers to it.” Matter is a 
means to that end; it is used in the process and discarded, 
and remains as it was before. 

Matter has provoked effort and rendered it possible. 
Force cannot be exerted when there is no resistance; you 
cannot give a violent push to a floating feather. The fruitless 
violence of “missing the globe” is a familiar and wasteful 
expenditure of energy in a well-known game. The ball must 
obstruct the club to just the right amount in order to yield 
any satisfaction to the player. 

So the very inertia and obstructiveness of matter, the 
resistance which it offers to the realisation of ideals, con- 
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‘tribute to the development of incarnate consciousness, and 
‘enable it to rise in the scale of existence. 


“The thought which is only thought, the work of art which is only in the 
conceptual state, the poem which is only a dream, costs as yet no effort: what 
requires an effort is the material realisation of the poem in words, of the artistic 
conception in a statue or a picture. This effort is painful, it may be very pain- 
ful; and yet, whilst making it, we feel that it is as precious as, and perhaps 
more precious than, the work it results in; because, thanks to it, we have 
drawn from ourselves not only all that was there, but more than was there: we 
have raised ourselves above ourselves.” 


That is the aim of the whole process, and that is how 
matter, by its very inertness, can contribute to the result; 
its very necessity makes of organised matter an instrument of 
liberty, and the fact that there has been a real aim all the time 
is proved by the sense of joy which follows its accomplishment. 
And surely joy is felt also during the effect, and is an indica- 
tion of right progress and good work. 

Values must truly be taken into account, as Mr Balfour 
says, but such efforts are surely not aimless. There is no 
ignorance or uncertainty as to the desired goal, though there 
is a contingency as to its being reached in any attempted 
direction; and there is always a danger lest the current of 
consciousness shall be ensnared by association with matter, 
enfolded and converted to its own automatism, as M. Bergson 
expresses it, and lulled into its own unconsciousness. In the 
vegetable kingdom this has happened, and in the animal 
kingdom there is constant risk of like degeneration. Hence 
genuine anxiety may be felt by Higher Powers, and constant 
help given from instant to instant, in the effort to shape our 
rough-hewn ends and carry out as far as possible a pre- 
conceived plan. Absence of complete predestination is not 
the same as absence of plan; a desired gox| is not identical 
with a destined goal—a chess player is in no doubt on that 
score; and moderate~and interesting and stimulating con- 
tingency is quite consistent with pursuit of a longed-for and 
eagerly expected end. ‘Journeys end in lovers meeting,” but 
there may be many accidents by the way. 
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Complete Indifference as to final result would be irrationa] 
and absurd, and cannot be admitted for a moment by any 
creatures who have risen to the knowledge of what foresight 
and love and benevolence are. On the other hand, complete 
passive Security as to result would likewise savour too much 
of mere inert mechanism, and would be quite inconsistent with 
the spirit and meaning of life. We must surely feel that the 
whole is striving together towards some end. Organisms are 
known to help each other—mother-love is a blessed reality— 
why should we draw a line and exclude such attributes from 
the heights of existence ? 

There is plenty of room for guidance amid the laws of 
physics ; and the effort need not be a blind effort, save per- 
haps to the particular organism which is struggling with its 
difficulties and finding that its best course is to do the duty 
nearest and have faith. Supervision and assistance may be 
realities, and yet the struggle may be a real one, involving 
uncertainty as to measure of success, and real risk of failure, 
The path to be followed need not be laid down like a line 
of rails, nor need the precise form of the destination be 
pre-determined. 

Evolutionary progress is not like a river-bed, flowing ina 
predestined channel, nor is it like the march of the land-crabs 
in inexorable straight lines over and through every obstacle 
and danger; no, but it is like an Anabasis. Each marching 
day so many parasangs, so many stadia, halts of given dura- 
tion by the way, natives questioned, hostilities avoided, diff- 
culties overcome; and at length the sea which washes the 
shores of the homeland is sighted, with the bursting forth of 
shouts of joy. 

To maintain a rational conception of teleology, M. Bergson 
warns us, we must beware the analogy of mechanical con- 
struction to a design. The “artificer” notion must be got 
rid of, not only as regards the workshop, but as regards the 
drawing-office. The real kind of teleology is difficult to 
conceive, and we may often overpress an analogy. Very 
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likely! Why should it not be difficult for us to understand 
the mode of working of higher intelligence? We are con- 
stitutionally hampered by our purely motile conception of 
power and activity. We ourselves are limited to movement 
of objects; so far as the external world is concerned, we put 
things together and trust to their inherent properties; but 
Life is working the inherent properties themselves. We place 
an egg in an incubator and a chicken results. Nature or life 
works in a totally different way from us: it does not directly 
move things at all, though it may cause them to move each 
other, and it achieves portentous results. 

We perceive this best in cases of instinct, or of such un- 
conscious processes as those to which we owe the growth and 
sustenance of our own bodies. It is easy to illustrate the 
futility of intelligence as compared with the unconscious 
activity of an organism. When we seek to do things by our 
brain and muscle alone, how limited our scope, how helpless 
we are; how much more powerful is our instinct—instinct of 
all grades, rising to the instinct of genius! Compare the 
futility of a dog’s parlour-iricks with the superhuman skill of 
a sheep-dog or a bloodhound, yes, or a carrier pigeon. So 
it is with all our highest functions—the best of them are 
semiconsciously performed. Who, by taking thought, can 
write a great poem or paint a great picture if the gift is not 
born in him? To manufacture a new human being is an 
impossible task; but hand the problem over to life, and it is 
absurdly easy. And even our most intellectual senses—how 
saturated they are with instinct! Take vision. The retina 
has a pattern of ether-tremors focussed upon its rods and 
cones, and from the distribution of that mosaic of sensation 
a whole landscape is perceived—it cannot be said to be 
“inferred.” Ordinary sight is not an affair of intellect, any 
more than the intellect of the newly-hatched chick enables 
it to descry and peck at a seed. We are still far more 
dependent on intuition than on reason. 


The subliminal super-consciousness, to which in our highest 
Vor. X.—No. 2. 20 
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state we attain access, is not to be confused with the dull 
narcotic influence of matter. The rapt inspired mood of the 
poet is furthest removed from enslavement by matter, and the 
unconsciousness to material surroundings thus experienced js 
“utter clearness” of pure thought, 
“and thro’ loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 

Were Sun to spark.” 

Is there not more fundamental Freedom, also, about 
instinct than about intelligence? Birds are proverbially free, 
but so are most animals—even insects. Few working men are 
as free as the working bee. It can take up its work at any 
stage, and pass from one cell to another doing a little job at 
each. If no wax is provided it sets to work to make some. 
If wax is supplied it begins by moulding it. If it is partially 
moulded or stamped out into incipient cells it draws out the 
walls and completes them. If ready-made cells are introduced 
into a hive, the bee saves all this preliminary labour and begins 
to fill them, gathering its honey from where it will. 

Yet there is clearly an aim in all this, and life is 
always subject to its own laws. There is a controlling 
entity in a seed whereby the same product results, no matter 
amid what surroundings. If an acorn can grow at all, an 
oak results. 

There is thus a “finalism” even about life, but it is not 
Leibnitzian finalism, it is not “radical finalism,” as Bergson 
calls it. That was the kind of teleology to which he was 
objecting, not the kind for which Mr Balfour is pleading, and 
which I feel reasonably sure M. Bergson would heartily 
concede. If not, we shall hear in due time: and of course he 
is not responsible for any misrepresentation or modification of 
his meaning, which I may have occasionally assumed to be 
more like my own than it is. 

It is the trace of mechanism lingering in mechanical 
finalism that Bergson objects to. Both mechanism and finalism 
are standpoints, so he contends, to which the human mind has 
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been led by considering the work of men. We must get 
beyond both points of view. A workman, he says, 


«proceeds by the assemblage of parts with a view to the realisation of an idea 
or the imitation of a model. Mechanism, here, reproaches finalism with its 
anthropomorphic character, and rightly. But it fails to see that itself proceeds 
according to this method—somewhat mutilated! True, it has got rid of the 
end pursued or the ideal model. But it also holds that nature has worked like 
ahuman being by bringing parts together, while a mere glance at the develop- 
ment of an embryo shows that life goes to work in a very different way. Life 
does not proceed by the association and addition of elements, but by dissociation and 
division.” 

The universe, as we perceive it, does not set to work after 
our conscious manner and put things together to a design— 
no; but that is no adequate reason for denying an aim, a super- 
consciousness, and an ultimate goal. 

Yet, though there must be a plan, it is a plan impossible 
to formulate ; for 


«Evolution creates, as it goes on, not only the forms of life, but the ideas that 
will enable the intellect to understand it, the terms which will serve to express 
it. Its future, therefore, overflows its present, and cannot be sketched out 
therein in idea.” —-(Creative Evolution, p. 108.) 

Whether the ancient appearance of inconsistency between 
freedom and foreknowledge can thus be removed, whether 
sequence and duration can ever be resolved by some lofty 
apotheosis into an equivalent simultaneity, whether complete 
and absolute foreknowledge—based on thorough acquaintance 
with the character of every creature at every instant—can be 
evaded, or need be evaded, by relegating such ultimate per- 
ception solely to an existence so high as to be inconceivable— 
far above the proximate agents and controllers of this present 
scheme—all this is more than doubtful; but, for my own part, 
I am impressed with two things—first, with the reality and 
activity of powerful but not almighty helpers, to whom we owe 
guidance and management and reasonable control; and next, 
with the fearful majesty of still higher aspects of the universe, 
infinitely beyond our utmost possibility of thought. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


University or BirMincuaM, 





IS THERE ONE SCIENCE OF NATURE? 


Proressor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


In a previous article [Decennial Number, October 1911, pp. 110-199] 
dealing with this question we brought forward a number of arguments 
in support of a vitalistic position. We gave our reasons for maintain- 
ing the autonomy of life, and even more keenly the autonomy of 
biology. We drew our arguments from the study of (1.) everyday 
functions and the fundamental vital processes of growth and repro 
duction, and (II.) animal behaviour with all its convincing evidence 
that living creatures are historic beings. We continue the inquiry by 
considering the problems of development and evolution. 


III. THE ARGUMENT FROM DEVELOPMENT. 


§ 13. When we watch a transparent marine animal, such 
as one of the Salps, and see the actual working—the move- 
ments, at least, of various parts, such as the one-chambered 
heart, we are, as we have admitted, reminded of a smoothly 
working machine. On the other hand, when we have the 
good fortune to observe a development actually going on, in 
perfect transparency, for instance in the moth Botys hyalinalis, 
our unprejudiced impression must surely be that this is very 
far away from anything mechanical, that it is in fact very 
unlike anything else in the world. When we take the most 
familiar case of all, the development of the chick in the course 
of twenty-one days from a minute clear drop of living matter 
lying on the top of the yolk—the emergence of the obviously 
complex from the apparently simple—how marvellous we must 
confess it to be! In spite of all that has been done, how true 


it is still, what Harvey wrote three centuries ago: “ Neither 
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‘the schools of physicians nor Aristotle's discerning brain have 
disclosed the manner how the cock and its seed doth mint and 

' coin the chicken out of the egg.” We get the same impres- 

' sion of the super-mechanical when we pass to trivial details, 

} such as the making of the silk-like threads composing the 

- common bath sponge. Large numbers of secretory cells 

called “ spongoblasts” group theniselves in double file in the 

RE > E& middle stratum of the sponge, as if some unseen captain 
' marshalled them. Up the middle of the double file spongin 

is secreted, made at the expense of the living matter of the 

10-199} contributors, and the many individual contributions coalesce 
rumen) {@ in a spongin-fibre. Or, similarly, when we see the making of 
vintain- J a bone, with its sappers and miners, the osteoclasts, and its 
omy of @ builders, the osteoblasts, all working away like busy ants, we 


very : x 
: et feel that we are far away from mere mechanism. The central 


videne | wonder of development is the general process of differentiation, 
xiry by J but this is enhanced by many accessory facts: there is the 
power the embryo often shows of righting itself when the 


building materials of its edifice have been artificially dis- 

arranged; there are interesting “regulation-phenomena” by 
_ such & which it adjusts itself after disproportions have been artificially 
move- induced ; there are the strangely circuitous paths, reminiscent 
bered @ of ancestral history, by which it reaches its goal; there are the 
othly different ways of securing the same results, and so on. 
e the §14. The vitalistic argument from the facts of develop- 
on, in # ment has found its finest expression in the work of Dr Hans 
nalts, J Driesch, who was led to his theoretical position by a series 
very @ of steps well marked in his successive papers, and correspond- 
very @ ing definitely to a series of brilliant embryological experiments. 
most § He endeavoured to get nearer the secret of development by 
oursé @ altering the normal environment of the egg and observing the 
jatter_ @ results, or by tampering with portions of the developing egg 
ously @ itself. Step by step, as he made his concrete discoveries, 
must @ summed up all too briefly in his Encyclopedia Britannica 
true @ article “ Embryology,” he made an advance in vitalistic theory, 
ither @ and he presented his views in rounded-off completeness in his 
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Aberdeen Gifford Lectures, published under the title, The 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism—one of the biggest 
contributions to the New Vitalism. We wish to dllustratel 
—we cannot do more—the two proofs which he gives of the fy 
autonomy of life. The first is based on a study of morpho. & 
genesis, z.e. of the way in which an organism realises its specific 
form and structure. The second is based on a study of 
inheritance. 

§ 15. Let us indicate the nature of the first proof by means 
of an illustration. One of the most beautiful sights on many 
parts of our coast, in the deep, narrow gullies among the rocks, 
is a bed of Tubularia. This polyp has a flower-like elegance 
and a fine translucent pink colour. It grows four or five 
inches high, about as thick as a knitting-needle, a slender, 
tubular animal with two beautiful whorls of spreading 
tentacles around and near the mouth. It often lives in 
gullies where the water rushes violently at every tide, and it 
may get broken in this way, or it may be cut off by hungry 
animals. But it has a remarkably strong “ regenerative 
capacity "—that power of regrowing lost parts and repairing 
injuries usually well developed in those animals or in those 
parts of animals which in the natural conditions of their lives 
are peculiarly liable to injury. 

Now this Tubularia is a perfect type of what Driesch calls 
a “harmonious equipotential system.” “You may cut the 
stem at whatever level you like ; acertain length of stem will 
always restore the new head by the co-operation of its parts.” 
For the new flower-like head is not simply budded off from 
the wound; it is restored by the combined work of many 
parts of the stem. “As the point of section is of course 
absolutely at our choice, it is clear, without any further 
discussion, that the prospective value of each part of the 
restoring stem is a ‘function of its position,’ that it varies with 
its distance from the end of the stem; and so at once we 
discover one of the chief characteristics of our systems.” Ina 
“harmonious equipotential system” the prospective value of 
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any element (X) is a function of three factors. In the first 


| place, it is a function of the absolute size (s) of the actually 
, existing part of the system in the particular case: thus, if a 


portion of the gastrula embryo of a starfish be cut off, a 


| proportionately smaller embryo will result. In the second 


place, the prospective value of an element depends on the 
actual position (/) of the element. For the same element (XY) 


| might be in the centre of one piece and at a corner of another of 


the same size, and its actual fate will be different according to 
the lines of the actual cut. Thus the formula stands, p.v. (X) = 
f(s, 2...). ‘But the formula is not yet complete: s and 
1 are what the mathematicians call variables: they may have 
any actual value and there will always be a definite value 
of p.v., i.e. of the actual fate which is being considered ; to 
every value of s and /, which, as we know, are independent of 
each other, there corresponds a definite value of the actual 
prospectivity.” But there is another factor at work in every 
case of development, whether experimental or normal, which 
is not a variable, but the same in all cases. This third factor is 
“a something embraced in the prospective potency of our 
system, though not properly identical with it.” 

“The prospective potency of our system, that is to say, of 
each of its elements, is the sum total of what can be done by 
all; but the fact that a typically proportionate development 
occurs in every possible case, proves that this sum comes into 
account, not merely as a sum, but as a sort of order; we may 
call this order the ‘relation of localities in the absolutely 
normal case.’ If we keep in mind that the term ‘ prospective 
potency’ is always to contain this order, or, as we may also 
call it, this ‘relative proportionality,’ which, indeed, was the 
reason for calling our systems ‘harmonious, then we may 
apply it without further explanation in order to signify the 
non-variable factor on which the prospective value of any 
element of our systems depends, and, if we denote the pro- 
spective potency, embracing order, by the letter /, we are now 
able to complete our formula by saying p.v. (X) =f (s, /, E).” 
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As this conception of harmonious equipotential systems, & 
analysed in this formula, is fundamental, a little time may be & 
given to getting hold of the idea. It is not much to ask for 
as many minutes as Driesch has given years. Returning to} 
Tubularia, we find that if a piece be cut out less than ten 
millimetres in length, the absolute size of the head restored js 
in close relation to the length of the piece. The fate depends 
on actual size as well as on position. And if we know also 
what is included under the letter Z, i.e. the normal proportion. 
ality of the Tubularia, we can venture to predict the result 
of the regeneration in particular cases. 

As another very typical case of a morphogenetic system of 
the harmonious type, Driesch takes the Ascidian Clavellina, 
which is much higher in the scale than Tubularia. The body 
consists of two very different chief parts, the branchial 
apparatus and the so-called intestinal sac. If these be separ- 
ated, each may regrow the other from the wound. Or the 
branchial apparatus may lose almost all its organisation and 
become a small white sphere, within which a small but com- 
plete Ascidian develops! Or, if the branchial apparatus be 
isolated and cut into two, in whatever direction you please, 
each piece, if it thrives, will develop into a complete little 
Clavellina! “So we see that not only is the branchial 
apparatus of our animal capable of being transformed into 
a whole animal by the co-operative work of all its parts, but 
even each part of it may be transformed into a small whole, 
and it is quite at our disposal how large this part shall be, and 
what sort of a fragment of the original branchial apparatus it 
shall represent. We could hardly imagine a better instance 
of a harmonious equipotential system.” 

Having analysed the harmonious equipotential system, 
Driesch continues with the problem of “morphogenetic local- 
isation.” What is the nature of the factor FE, the “ prospective 
potency,” responsible, among variables, for what becomes of 
the section of Tubularia stem or the fragment of the branchial 
apparatus of Clavellina. He appeals for aid to the “means” 
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‘or conditions of morphogenesis — the elementary processes 
‘of growth and cell-division, of surface-tension and osmotic 
‘pressure, but finds no help there. He appeals for aid to 
' formative stimuli,” such as the exposure of the wounded 
‘surfaces to the water, but finds no help there. ‘So we see 


there is nothing to be done, either with the means or with the 
formative stimuli; both are entirely unable to account for 


‘those kinds of localisation during differentiation which appear 
‘in our harmonious systems.” He then tries the theory that 
a chemical compound of a very high degree of complication 


might by its disintegration direct the morphogenesis; but 
“specificity of organic form does not go hand-in-hand with 
specificity of chemical composition, and therefore cannot 
depend on it; and, besides that, specific organic form is suck 
that it can never be explained by atomic or molecular arrange- 


/ment in the chemical sense; for, to state it in a short but 


expressive manner, the ‘form’ of an atom or molecule can 
never be that of a lion or a monkey.” Driesch then comes to 
the last possibility, that there is some kind of a real machine 
in the system, which, if once set agoing, would result in the 
differentiations that take place. Then the “prospective 
potency” would be a very complex typical configuration of 
chemical and physical constituents, by the acting of which a 
typical effect is produced. In a most sportsmanlike manner 
he works with this machine theory in the light of experimental 
facts. He shows that every volume which can perform 
morphogenesis completely must possess the machine in its 
totality ; but as every element of one volume may play any 
possible elemental réle in every other (according to the nature 
of the cut), “it follows that each part of the whole harmonious 
system possesses any possible elemental part of the machine 
equally well, all parts of the system at the same time being 
constituents of different machines. A very strange sort of 
machine indeed, which is the same in all its parts.” In a 
pertinacious, thorough way, characteristic of German thinkers, 
Dr Driesch tests the machine hypothesis in case after case, 
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and finds that it will not work. What can you say of , . 
machine, for instance, that remains itself if you remove parts 
of it or if you rearrange its parts at will ? 
So after his patient work, which strikes us as equally}, 
fair-minded and subtle, Driesch reaches a conclusion of thf 
very first importance. ‘No kind of causality based upon the — 
constellations of single physical and chemical acts can account § 
for organic individual development; this development is noi § 
to be explained by any hypothesis about configuration of F 
physical and chemical agents.” He goes on to the positive § 
statement that the factor # in his formula is a vitalistic 


factor, “‘a true element of nature,” “a factor of true auto- 


nomy,’ an “intensive manifoldness,” which he calls “Entelechy,’ 
without identifying his doctrine with what Aristotle meant 
by the word. But without going on to his philosophical 
construction, we wish to emphasise his scientific result, for 
while it is necessarily negative in form, it is an indirect 
proof of the autonomy of life. Here we find no doubt 
as to the proper answer to the question which we have 


ventured to discuss: Is there one Science of Nature! 
“ Life, at least morphogenesis, is not a specialised arrangement 
of inorganic events ; biology, therefore, is not applied physics 
and chemistry: life is something apart, and biology is an 
independent science.” 

§ 16. Let us now illustrate more briefly Dr Driesch’s 
second proof of the autonomy of life, which is based on the 
facts of inheritance. He begins by drawing one of his in- 
teresting distinctions between two types of morphogenetic 
systems, that is to say, unities consisting of elements equal in 
morphogenetic faculty. It is the contrast between a_har- 
monious equipotential system, such as Tubularia or Clavellina, 
and a “complex equipotential system, such as a reproductive 
organ.” ‘ Whilst in the harmonious system the morphogenetic 
acts performed by every single element in any actual case 
are single acts, the totality of all the single acts together 
forming the harmonious whole, in the other type of systems 
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now to be examined, complex acts, that is, acts which consist 
of a manifoldness in space and in time, can be performed by 
‘each single element, and actually are performed by one or 


equally the other of them.” Thus the hollow tube of cambium 
between the wood and the bast in a Dicotyledonous stem is 
' a complex equipotential system; either branch or root may 
originate from any one of its cells, as circumstances require. 


Similarly, the ovary of the sea-urchin is a morphogenetic 


system, every element of which is equally capable of performing 


the same complex morphogenetic process—the production of 
the whole individual. 


Whether we take the ovary or the cambium, we must 
regard it as the result of a consecutive number of cell-divi- 
sions, leading back to the fertilised egg-cell. Now, suppose 


_ we make the assumption that the development of the egg-cell 


“proceeds on the foundation of a very complicated sort of 


machine, exhibiting a different kind of construction in the 


three chief dimensions of space, as does also the organism 
which is to be its result.” How will such a conception work ¢ 
Driesch’s argument is that it will not work at all. 

“Could such a theory—irrespective of all the experimental 
facts which contradict it—could such a theory stand before 
the one fact, that there occurs a genesis of that complex 
equipotential system, of which our one single egg forms a 
part? Can you imagine a very complicated machine, differ- 
ing in the three dimensions of space, to be divided hundreds 
and hundreds of times and in spite of that to remain always 
the same whole?” ... “Therefore, there cannot exist any 
sort of machine at the starting-point and basis of develop- 
ment.” Driesch applies the name entelechy again to that 
which lies at the very beginning of all individual morpho- 
genesis, at the very root of inheritance, or at least of the 
outcome of inheritance, in virtue of which the specific form 
of existence is re-created. 

Similar to Driesch’s second proof of the autonomy of the 
life is the argument used by Haldane in his Presidential 
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Address to the Physiological Section of the British Associs. 
tion (1908). For instance: “ Difficult as it may be to form 
any conception of the mechanism of a secreting cell, it js 
infinitely more difficult to form the remotest idea of that of 
a germ-cell. But we are still only at the beginning of the 
difficulty, ‘The assumed tremendous mechanism of the germ. 
cell has been developed, together with the whole of the res 
of the parent organism and countless other germ-cells, from 
a previous germ-cell. What must the ‘mechanism’ of this 
cell have been? And that of its endless predecessors? We 
have reached the Euclidean reductio ad absurdum.” 

If the egg has a chemico-physical mechanism with the 
potentiality of the future development, it is a mechanism 
which can enter into a working combination with another 
equally complex in fertilisation, and it is a mechanism of 
which a fragment seems as good as the whole, as the develop- 
ment of fractions of an egg seems to show (Delage 
“merogony”). But there is difficulty enough in the single 
experiment that in several cases it is easy to get twins from 
one egg by shaking the first two cells apart. Even at the 
four-cell stage in the lancelet a good shaking may result in 
quadruplets! We do not say that it is easy to understand 
this sort of thing on any theory, but it does seem to transcend 
mechanism. 

§ 17. We are ourselves greatly impressed by Driesch’s 
thoroughness, but we do not suppose that either his “ proofs” 
of the autonomy of life, or his theory of the “ Entelechy,” can 
be regarded as beyond criticism. Let us illustrate. It is 
objected by Russell that the “machine” in the case of 
Tubularia is not “a piece of transcendental horlogery con- 
tained in each section of stem, as Driesch seems to suppose ”: 
“it 2s each portion of stem and the environment therewith,” 
so far as that is able to exert an effective action on the 
regenerative fragment. We suppose that Driesch would 
answer that he has given a full discussion of the possible 
role of external formative stimuli. It is objected by Russell 
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that the difficulties in which Driesch so skilfully lands the 
mechanistic theory are in part artificial, We are intellect- 
ually incapable of imagining a mechanism sufficiently com- 
plicated for the purposes required, so we involuntarily make 


‘good our defect by an image which is too simple, which 


therefore proves insufficient. ‘To which it does not seem 
unfair to answer that in testing the possibilities of a mechanical 
description we can only argue about mechanisms that we 
know about, or imaginative combinations of these. Moreover, 
as it seems to us, we must restrict ourselves to the types of 
mechanism that occur or may be plausibly conceived of as 
occurring in inorganic nature. Whenever we begin to 


imagine ingenious combinations of human invention, then 


we are On a vicious circle, for these are mechanisms with 


‘ideas inside them. 


In the second place, in regard to the “ Entelechy,” there is 
difference of opinion as to the advisability of giving a name 
to that new aspect of reality which becomes dominant and 
operative in organisms. It may be that Biology will have a 
freer scope for development if the concupt is left undefined. 
“In this respect,” as Sir Oliver Lodge says, “biologists are 
only in the predicament of the gravitational astronomer, who, 
though able to apply his theory to the most hidden perturba- 
tion and announce predictions which are capable of triumphant 
vindication, yet is ignorant, completely ignorant, of the nature 
of the gravitational force itself.” 

To Professor Jennings, who has discussed the utility of the 
“Entelechy ” concept at some length, “it seems to be merely 
a way of collecting all the difficulties together and giving the 
bundle a name” ; it is a problem, not a solution. “Surely, ifa 
complex harmonious action leading to a definite end is some- 
thing requiring analysis and explanation, or implying a develop- 
ment, it is equally so whether it is found in a physico-chemical 
complex or in an‘ Entelechy’!” This was written, however, 
before the elaborate exposition of the “ Entelechy ” hypothesis 
in the Gifford Lectures. 
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Similarly, Dr J. W. Jenkinson, who speaks with authority 
as an experimental embryologist and a trained philosopher, 
gives, in his able article on “ Vitalism,” in the April number 
of this Journal, an adverse criticism of Dr Driesch’s theory. 
“This ‘psychoid,’ to which the name ‘ Entelechy’ is surely 
misapplied, this rudimentary feeling and willing, which js 
aware of the form it desires to produce, must be psychically 
at least as complex as the phenomena it is designed to account 
for, and stands, therefore, as much in need of explanation as 
they. As Kant has observed, this will involve us at once in 
an infinite series of such entities. In fact it is only a ‘photo. 
graph’ of the problem, and no solution at all. Nothing is 
gained by multiplying these entities beyond necessity, and 
the progress of science would be better served by a simpler 
philosophy.” Dr Driesch may be safely left to look after 
himself, and we are ourselves attracted rather to his proofs 
of the autonomy of life than to his theory of “ Entelechy.” 
But vitalists and mechanists alike should read Driesch’s 
own exposition, an intellectual gymnastic of no mean order, 
in his Gifford Lectures, remembering always that the 
ingenious author has probably thought more continuously 
and deeply on the subject of development than anyone 
—not excepting Von Baer—since Aristotle wrote his De 
Generatione. 

Dr Driesch conceives of “ Entelechy ” as “an agent at work 
in nature,” “ of a non-spatial nature,” without a seat or local- 
isation ; it is immaterial and it is not energy ; it is not incon- 
sistent in its agency with the laws of energetics; its function 
is to suspend and to set free, in a regulatory manner, pre- 
existing potentials, z¢., pre-existing faculties of inorganic 
interaction. ‘‘ There is something in the organism’s behaviour 
—in the widest sense of the word—which is opposed to an 
inorganic resolution of the same, and which shows that the 
living organism is more than a sum or an aggregate of its 
parts. . . . This something we call ‘ Entelechy.’ ” 
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IV. THE ARGUMENT FROM ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


§18. There is a good deal to justify the familiar terms, 
“cosmic evolution” and “inorganic evolution,” and they are 
certainly very convenient. Since the days of Kant and 
Laplace there have been discussable theories of the formation 
of the solar system: criticism and construction continue 
to-day. Since the work of Lyell, we have had an increasingly 
precise knowledge of the successive chapters in the history of 
the earth. There is abundance of speculation and a beginning 


| of experiment in regard to the transmutability of the chemical 


elements. Modern work is suggesting that there may be a 
common basis for matter of all kinds, as if the different kinds 
of atoms consisted of different numbers of smaller corpuscles 
of the same kind. And so on, for there are many illustrations 
of the summary statement that “nature is a realm of 
evolutionary processes.” But is there not a considerable 
risk of error in using terms like “cosmic evolution” and 
“inorganic evolution” to sum up the history of the past 
which we have just referred to—the risk of identifying 
processes which are really very different, of taking for granted 
that inorganic evolution and organic evolution are the same 
sort of thing ? 

English biologists are accustomed to draw a distinction 
between development and evolution, which appears to us to 
be often overlooked in discussion. Development (Haeckel’s 
ontogeny) is the becoming of the individual; evolution 
(Haeckel’s phylogeny) is the becoming of the race or stock. 
How do they agree and differ? In both cases there is a 
succession of stages, and the scientific assumption is that each 
stage is conditioned by the preceding stages. In individual 
development we start with an inherited nature, a potential 
organisation and specific activity, which, given its appropriate 
nurture, expresses itself or realises itself. It does so more or 
less fully and perfectly in proportion to the normality of its 
nurture, but always with some plasticity and individuality. The 
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continuity between successive stages is one of personal identity. 
one stage is physically continuous with the next. In racial evolu. f 
tion the stages are physically discontinuous ; there is a geneti 
continuity of generations sustained by the lineage of germ-cells 
But the radical difference is surely this, that in any stage in racial} 
evolution there are numerous individuals that do not figure | 
in the final result ; they are outside the pale of success ; they 
die before their time or they have small families; in any cag 
they and theirs are eliminated in Nature’s sifting. They are 
“cast as nothing to the void.” In some individual life-histories, F 
complicated by metamorphoses, alternation of generations, 
and the like, there is a certain amount of sacrifice and § 
experimentation, but there is nothing comparable to the 
staking of individual lives and losing of them that goes on 
in that sublime and romantic adventure which we call organic f 
evolution. 

It appears, then, that it would be more accurate to speak 
of the development of the earth, the development of the solar 
system, and so on, keeping the term evolution for the organic 
and the super-organic. But more important than any 
question of terminology is a recognition of the deep difference 
between the inorganic and the organic processes. In_ the 
former there are no alternatives; every stage is the necessary 
outcome of its antecedents; all is mechanically determined. 
In the latter there are alternatives (for one species may split 
into several) ; the organism is a genuine agent ; the mechanical 
categories are transcended. Analogies between organic and 
inorganic evolution have often been elaborated, and Spencer 
made much of them, but they are very unconvincing. “The 
process by which worlds emerge from the primal nebula 
depends upon the conflict of attractive and repulsive forces,” 
just as the process by which species emerge from a primal 
stock depends upon the struggle for existence. But “the 
conflict of attractive and repulsive forces” is a highly meta- 
phorical expression, and in many cases of the struggle for 
existence the struggle is far to seek. What we have in the 
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‘organic world is a continual creation and a sifting, but the 


sifting is often a very gentle process. The alternating periods 
of stability and instability in inorganic development find their 
analogy in organic development rather than in organic evolu- 


tion. At the best we do not get beyond formal resemblances, 
‘and such force as these may have is not increased when 


we go on to inquire more particularly whether the factors 
operative in organic evolution may not be interpreted 


' mechanically. As Professor W. R. Sorley puts it in his 
} very valuable paper on “The Interpretation of Evolution ” 
| (Proc. British Acad., vol. iv.) : ‘To establish the desired con- 
' nection between inorganic and organic evolution we should 


have to show an identity of causes—to demonstrate that the 


| effective factors in the evolution of life can be accounted for 


completely by the forces already operative in inorganic evolu- 


tion—greatly complicated, permape, and newly distributed, 
_ but not different in nature.” 


§19. There are many reasons why we cannot regard the 
process of organic evolution as mechanically describable. The 
organism plays such an active part. It is active in its vari- 
ability ; for a variation is not like a card which the organism 
throws down—it is a self-expression. The modifications, which 
are somewhat more passively acquired as the results of changes 
in function or as dints due to changes in environment, do not 
seem to count for much in evolution. The unfortunate word 
“fortuitous,” which it seems impossible to banish, is almost 
meaningless in regard to organic variations, except as a con- 
fession that we do not know much in regard to their origin. 
But whether we take the smaller ‘“ continuous” variations, 
whose registration often shows a normal curve of frequency, 
or the “discontinuous” mutations, which take a larger step 
at once, we must regard variations as self-expressions, even 
though some environmental stimulus may pull the trigger 
which liberates them. Moreover, the organism is in some 
measure active in the process of natural selection. It does 


not simply submit to the apparently inevitable. It often 
Vor, X.—No, 2. 21 
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evades its fate by a change of policy or of environment; jt 
compromises, it experiments, it is full of device and endeavour} 
Therefore, apart from the fact that the Theory of Natunlff 
Selection rightly starts by assuming certain fundamental 
properties of the organism, e.g. variability, which are not} 
mechanically explained, we see that the process itself tran. 
scends mechanism. 

§ 20. In spite of the great difficulties presented by the 
origin of living creatures, the genesis of consciousness, the 
beginnings of intelligent behaviour, the emergence of man, 
and other “big lifts” in the process of evolution, we assume 
its continuity, for that is implied in our ideal concept of 
evolution. It is not very easy to say what it is that is con. 
tinuous, but we mean in part that there is at no stage any 
intrusion of extraneous factors. But this continues to raise 
in the minds of many the natural difficulty that the results 
seem much too large for their antecedent conditions. How 
can the world of life, with its climax in man, have been evolved 
from a nebulous mass ? 

Let us recall Huxley’s famous statement of his radical 
mechanism: “If the fundamental proposition of evolution is 
true, namely, that the entire world, animate and inanimate, is 
the result of the mutual interaction, according to definite laws, 
of forces possessed by the primitive nebulosity of the universe, 
then it is no less certain that the present actual world reposed 
potentially in the cosmic vapour, and that an intelligence, if 
great enough, could, from his knowledge of the properties of 
the molecules of that vapour, have predicted the state of the 
fauna in Great Britain in 1888 with as much certitude as we 
say what will happen to the vapour of our breath on a cold 
day in winter.” 

If this strong and confident statement be true, then there 
is indeed but one science of nature. But it makes many 
assumptions regarding which one may fairly argue. Professor 
Bergson, for instance, calls attention to its denial that time 
really counts. “In such a doctrine, time is still spoken of: 
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one pronounces the word, but one does not think of the thing. 


- For time is here deprived of efficacy, and if it does nothing, 
: it is nothing.” Huxley denies the creative individuality 
| of organisms which trade with time in a spontaneous and 
| unpredictable way all their own. Moreover, as we have said 


elsewhere, the general idea of evolution (which Huxley 
invoked) does not warrant us in supposing that intelligent 
behaviour, for instance, “reposed potentially in the cosmic 
vapour” and could be predicted from a ‘“ knowledge of the 
properties of the molecules of that vapour”; for molecules 
and the like are abstractions of physical science which, for the 
purposes of that science, may be treated as if they represented 
the whole of the reality. The “ primitive nebulosity of the 
universe” was a reality which, for the purposes of physical 
science, would be analysable into a whirling sea of molecules ; 
but that certainly cannot have been the whole truth about it, 
if within it there reposed potentially the present actual world. 
It is an enormous assumption that the physical description 
exhausts the whole reality. The “molecules of the cosmic 
vapour,” in the contemplation of which the man in the street 
thinks that he is getting down at last to the very bed-rock of 
reality, what are they but concepts devised for the convenient 
physical description of things, for dealing with an abstracted 
aspect of reality? It is true that they correspond to that 
aspect so accurately that we risk lives and fortunes on them, 
but to say that they exhaust the reality appears to us to be a 
contradiction in terms. 


In CONCLUSION. 


§ 21. A consideration of the everyday functions of 
organisms, of their behaviour, of their development, and of 
their evolution, leads us away from Kant’s view that there 
is one science of nature, and leads us to follow Driesch 
and others in maintaining that biology must be ranked beside 
physics as a fundamental and autonomous science. Another 
line of argument would, we believe, lead us, even from the 
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naturalist’s point of view, to recognise the autonomy of 
psychology. 

We recognise three orders of facts: the physical order, 
where mechanism reigns supreme; the animate order, where 
mechanism is transcended; and the psychical order, where 
mechanism is irrelevant. It is obvious that the physical order 
overlaps the animate order, for organisms are material systems 
and their life includes a concatenation of chemico-physical 
processes. At the same time, as we have seen, we cannot 
explain the fundamental properties of the organism, which we 
start with in biology, in chemico-physical terms, nor would a 
complete chemico-physical description of what goes on in the 
life of an organism be the kind of description which a biologist 
seeks. The same applies to the psychical order, which is 
overlapped by the biological. In short, the sciences are 
differentiated not merely by their subject-matter, but by 
their characteristic questions and methods and concepts. 

§ 22. It may be pointed out that in maintaining the radical 
apartness of biology from physics, we are by no means 
surrendering the hope that biology may rise nearer the 
position of an “exact science.” For we protest that this 
honourable rank is not exclusively for the sciences which deal 
with processes that can be described “by aid of elementary 
corpuscles having ideal motions.” The term “exact science” 
may surely be used without injustice more widely, to indicate 
all science that has resolutely begun to “ measure,” including 


in “measurement” all forms of precise registration. Not a | 


little of the modern work in psychology is very exact, but the 
description of its subject-matter “in terms of ideal motions” 
is certainly not its end. Biology is inexact compared with 
gravitational astronomy, partly because the astronomer is 4 
master workman, the biologist still only an apprentice, and 
partly because we deal in biology with an order of phenomena 
more complex than in astronomy, with living creatures which 
are personal agents, individualities which are variable and 
spontaneous, always to some extent unpredictable. It is well 
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known, however, that there has been a modern movement 
towards exactness even in the most difficult departments of 
biology. There has been for a long time much exact science 
in comparative anatomy and comparative physiology, but the 
recent labours of the biometricians on the one hand, and of 
the Mendelians on the other, have already done much to bring 
the study of evolution problems nearer the ideal of exact 
science. In fact, as has been sagaciously pointed out, biology 
has already become a science to a degree that Kant deemed 
impossible, and this achievement keeps the biologist from 
admitting the force of the Kantian argument, one conclusion 
of which was that there is only one science of nature. 

§ 23. Perhaps we may be allowed to refer to three remarks 
on the subject of our discussion which come from the plain 
man in the street, who is not at most times far removed from 
most of us. He wondered, in the first place, at the longevity 
of the problem discussed and at the oscillations of human 
judgment from one side to the other. We must admit that 
it is a very old question indeed, for Aristotle was a thorough- 
going vitalist, and his biology was in conscious opposition to 
the dogmatic mechanism of the school of Democritus. There 
must be intrinsic difficulty in the problem, vital activity 
being something between mechanical causality and our own 
conscious purposing. For this reason, the secret of life is 
baffling to the human intelligence, refusing to be formulated, 
receding as we approach. For this reason, Wordsworth, 
Emerson, Meredith, and many other nature-poets are perhaps 
the truest, because deepest, biologists of us all, having touched 
through sympathy what the cold hand of intelligence cannot 
reach. 

But how can we explain the historical oscillations of 
biology between the mechanistic and the vitalistic interpreta- 
tions of the living organism? Now it is a machine and again 
itis a spirit, now an automaton and again a free agent, now an 
engine and again an entelechy? Why does the pendulum of 
reflection swing so? It is partly because success attends the 
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prosecution of chemico-physical analysis, and the investigators, 
flushed with success, insist on premature generalisation. It js 
partly because vitalism is apt to become mystical and vague, 
provoking the positivist recoil which is within its limits quite 
wholesome. And doubtless there are other reasons, for Judg- 
ment on this question is bound up with many other judgments, 
and science has ever a tendency to take on the colour of 
its time. 

§ 24. In the second place, the plain man in the street 
wonders why we should worry over such an academic question 
as that of the number of the sciences. Vitalist or mechanist 
—a plague o’ both your houses !—will either view make any 
difference to this life of mine? This raises large questions, 
but perhaps one answer will suffice. Suppose the mechanistic 
theory of the organism be wrong—a false simplicity—a 
materialism—it behoves us in the love of truth to fight, for the 
same sort of argument applies to the autonomy of psychology 
and the rights of sociology. ‘Those who maintain that biology 
is only applied chemistry and physics are of the company of 
those who say that psychology is a branch of physiology and 
sociology a pseudo-science. Moreover, though the mechanistic 
intrusion into biology is a question of scientific method and 
interpretation, it tends, for subtle reasons, probably for the 
most part misunderstandings, to strengthen the hands of the 
unpoetic, the unromantic, the wonderless, who are unaware of 
the fundamental mysteriousness of nature. 

§ 25. In the third place, the plain man in the street observes, 
and we have much sympathy with him: “ This big talk about 
the autonomy of the organism, and so forth, is all very well, 
but do you mean that there is in the living creature more than 
meets the eye? Is there more than matter and energy, or 
not?” But to this and similar demands we fear that the 
disappointing scientific answer must be given that the question 
is not rightly put. We do not know what matter really is, 
nor what all the energies of matter may be. What we do 
know is that present-day physico-chemical formule do not 
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. suffice for the adequate biological description of organisms, 
and that we require to use historical explanations which are 
outwith the limits of physics and chemistry. And we find no 
warrant for asserting that the physical concepts of “ matter” 
band “ energy,” abstracted off for particular scientific purposes, 


exhaust the reality of Nature. We see before us an ascend- 
ing series of individualised activities correlated with an 
increasing complexity of material organisation— the two 
aspects are inseparable: the worm is a higher synthesis than 


| the mineral, and the bird than the worm, but we cannot explain 


the fundamental properties of these successive syntheses in 
terms of anything else. We feel sure, however, that organ- 
isms reveal a deeper aspect of reality than crystals do (deeper, 
because it is nearer what is most real to ourselves, our own 
conscious experience), and that in this sense there is more in 
the plant than in the crystal, more in the animal than in the 
plant, more in the bird than in the worm, more in man than in 


them all. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


ABERDEEN. 





IS THE UNIVERSE FRIENDLY ? 


Proressor GEORGE T. LADD, 
Late Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 


AN intimate friend of the late Frederick W. H. Myers once 
proposed to him this query: ‘‘ What is the thing which, above 
all others, you most desire to know? If you could ask the 
Sphinx one question, and one only, what would that question 
be?” After a brief period of thoughtful silence, Myers 
replied: “If I could ask the Sphinx one question, and one 
only, and hope for an answer, I think it would be this: ‘Is the 
Universe friendly ?’” 

After the first shock of pleased surprise at the picturesque 
character of this way of stating a grave problem, one is more 
and more impressed with the extent and profoundness of the 
problem itself. Indeed, there are few or none of the major 
questions attempted by the reflective thinking of mankind 
that may not be, directly or indirectly, concerned in the 
answer given to this question. Nor is this true of theoretical 
philosophy alone ; for the principles of conduct and the issues 
of life, in logic and in fact, largely depend upon whether one 
says Yes or No to the same question. Under the wings of 
the thought which broods over it may be gathered the most 
vital and cherished offspring of psychology, metaphysics, and 
ethics. What does Myers’ question imply as to the thoughts 
and emotions of the questioner—the man, who proposes the 
query? What does it suggest, or even imply, as to the reality 
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follows as to the attitude which it is reasonable and practicable 
to establish between the two—between man and the Universe 
in which he lives and moves and has his being ? 

The very putting of the question, “Is the Universe 
friendly ?” and especially its eager and persistent putting as 
the question which, above all others, it is best worth the 
mind’s while to have answered, is intensely and even awfully 
human. It involves the whole of human nature with its 
various capacities and varied experiences. It is the question 
of a being who has, not simply as a sentient animal, been caught 
in the universal struggle for existence, suffered and enjoyed, 
succeeded and failed, in the gratification of appetite and desire. 
It is rather the question of a being who has reflected on this 
experience, revolted against it in part, and charged it up against 
the System over which he has little or no effective control. 
Neither has the suggested problem reference to the present 
alone. It is not simply the question of an individual English- 
man, living in comfortable circumstances in an environment 
created by the most advanced modern civilisation. It is the 
question of the race, a question of human nature since the time 
man began to think. It is the cry of Job, ringing through the 
ages: “Oh, that I knew where I might find him! I would 
know the words which he would answer me.” Nor is the 
bearing of the answer to the proposed problem confined to the 
interpretation of both the present and past experiences of 
mankind. Past and present evil happenings, if the future 
seemed secure, would furnish a ground too cold to nourish 
such an urgent growth of interest as this question implies. 
Only a being who looks inward and forward could encourage 
the task of essaying a problem like this. And, indeed, it is the 
curiosity, the fear, the hope, the awe, which the thought of a 
future existence awakens, that imparts much of its vivacity 
and pungency to the query: Is the Universe indeed friendly 
to man ? ‘ 

But the bigness and force of such a question as this, when 
viewed in the light of modern science, are scarcely comparable 
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to the character which it assumed in the reflective thinking of 
ancient or medieval times. Surely never before did the vast. 
ness of the Universe stand in such oppressive contrast with the 
littleness of man. Never before did the sphere in which he 
moves with a relative independence seem so small. Never 
before did the spirit seem so powerless to enforce its ideals 
on the rigid mechanism of the system of material things, 
And how pitiless is the Universe in its remorseless waste of 
human life, as though it made no distinction between it and 
the most worthless of the materials it moulds in fragile shapes, 
then breaks and throws away! How hideous are its contriv- 
ances for disseminating among human beings the seeds of 
suffering, disease, and death! Nor can we fail to notice the 
inescapable nature of so much of this suffering and disease: 
the cunningly devised traps Nature has set for man at every 
turn in his existence, and the seemingly malicious craft with 
which they are baited with the most alluring of enticements. 
At the same time, the realisation of his ambitions after a 
physical and social betterment, which shall include the surer 
and fuller satisfaction of imperative natural wants, has one of 
its foreboding and yet inevitable results in producing a greater 
unfitness for enduring patiently the evils which his environ- 
ment seems determined for ever to enforce. Relaxation of 
the stern and painful discipline begets increased softness in 
human nature; and increased softness paves the way for 
increased pain. 

Thus is the revolt of a sentient nature converted into 
reasons for the conclusions of a pessimistic philosophy. Thus 
does man seem, as it were, constructed and environed so that 
he must press the question more eagerly as his rational de- 
velopment goes on; but must also find it more difficult to 
answer at all, or more heavily weighted with reasons for a 
negative answer. “Is the Universe friendly?” The answer 
which the spirit craves appears to be made impossible by the 
facts of experience and by arguments of the intellect in view 
of these facts. Is man, then, left for ever longing to answer 
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Yes, and yet compelled to say, “I cannot tell, or if I answer 
at all, it must be with a No”? 

But when we face the other side of our question more 
reflectively and more objectively, as it were, two related 
facts emerge which may well cause us to pause. and consider 
the subject more profoundly before uttering an impulsive or 
a despairing negative. Perhaps the most impressive and 
mysterious thing about the question is the existence of the 
question itself. For something very important is implied as 
to the nature of the Universe from the very nature of all our 
querying about it. In a word, the question itself implies that 
the constitution of the Universe itself is personal. Friendliness 
and unfriendliness are personal attitudes ; the terms are mean- 
ingless when we try to use them of impersonal beings and 
impersonal relations. With things, as mere things, we cannot 
ily speak of our relations as friendly or unfriendly. Of the 
animals, in their varying moods and attitudes toward one 
another and toward us, we use these words only so far as we 
recognise, so to say, certain inchoate and partial characteristics 
of personality as belonging to them. If the big World, the 
one that includes the totality of existences as set in a system 
of relations and especially as constituting man’s environment, 
is unpenetrated, uncontrolled, unappreciative, as respects the 
feelings, thoughts, and practical interests of humanity ; then, 
even to ask after its attitude to man, or to consider what 
responsive attitude of a sentimental or moral sort is fitting on 
man’s part, is to be absurd. Friend of mine, I will not call a 
Universe that does not know what it is about, or in some sort 
choose what it is about; but neither can I regard such a 
Universe as unfriendly. 

Yet all through human history, from the scientific as well 
as from the ethical and the religious points of view, man has 
been putting questions to the World in which he lives, as 
though it really had some personal attitude toward him and 
toward his welfare, and as though it solicited or demanded in 
return some personal attitude toward it from him. 
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This personification of the principle which is to account 
for the varied phenomena of the physical world is as complete, 
although more naive, in the most abstract and materialistic of 
scientific systems as it has ever been in any form of philo- 
sophical monism or deistic theology. It is essentially the 
same thing when Parmenides says of Nature: “ She rules over 
all painful birth and all begetting, driving the female to the 
embrace of the male, and the male to that of the female”: 
and when “the formative power of the formless protoplasm 
calls forth the highest admiration” of Haeckel. Ugliness and 
beauty, kindness and cruelty, rewards for virtue and entice. 
ments to vice, are by a sort of invincible intellectual instinct 
ascribed to the Universe as the Mother or Father of mankind, 
And confessedly, this same instinctive personifying, with its 
inquiry how some particular manifestation, or the whole of 
Nature, feels toward the individual human self, is the perpetual 
source of Nature worship and of the arguments of so-called 
“natural theology.” The earlier claim that religion is the 
offspring of fear alone has, indeed, been thoroughly discredited 
by the facts which show how often it is rather that desire for 
good fellowship which begets a less slavish attitude toward 
her divine power. For the human spirit wants to get on good 
terms with the spirit of the Universe, not simply that it may 
escape the evils which may otherwise come to it, or gain the 
advantages to be won only in this way, but also for the 
satisfaction of certain feelings of a higher sort. 

The basis of all the higher forms of religion, of all mono- 
theism, is just this same personification of the Universe, 
whether it be under the claims of a so-called “light of nature” 
or of general or special revelation, including the belief in 
prayer and the founding of the obligations of obedience and 
of worship, with all their intellectual and emotional satis- 
factions. Still further, the mysterious feeling of kinship with 
Nature, which plays so large a part in the esthetical culture of 
man and in the progress of the expressive arts, has for its roots 
the belief in the personal characteristics, both wrathful and 
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peaceful, terrifying and soothing, repulsive and attractive, 
depressing and uplifting, of the total environment in which 
the life of man is set. 

What wonder, then, that in all ages of the world men of 
every phase of philosophic conviction and every form of 
religious belief, or of no belief, have been ready to praise or 
blame the Universe for the way in which it has treated them ? 
Strange paradox of human reason! Or, shall we not say, of 
the heart against the reason! For those who profess least of 
all the trustworthiness of this trick of personification, not 
infrequently are most bitter in their condemnation of the 
machine-like structure which is grinding them and the things 
they value so remorselessly fine. This grotesque act of un- 
reason can scarcely be wholly due to the unmanly willingness 
to shift the blame of one’s own ignorance or wrongdoing 
upon the shoulders of the stone or bronze Atlas that, all un- 
thinking and unfeeling, bears up the physical world. Yet, of 
what fault can the Universe be guilty, or to what praise can it 
be entitled, if no personal life is thinking, feeling, planning 
underneath its awful mask ¢ 

Let it then be once for all agreed that unless we attribute 
personal characteristics to the Universe, the profoundly inter- 
esting question, “ Is the Universe friendly ¢” has no intelligible 
meaning. ‘This inference admitted, three answers are possible 
to our question. The Universe is wholly, or in the main, 
friendly. The Universe is wholly, or in the main, unfriendly. 
The Universe is partly friendly and partly unfriendly. The 
last answer is what, naively expressed and understood, the 
multitude of mankind have thought and said. 

But there is a “ previous question ” to be raised, the answer 
to which must largely determine our conclusions regarding 
the inquiry with which we are chiefly concerned. What is 
itto be friendly? In human social affairs the ordinary tests 
of friendliness consist of such expressions of sympathy, or 
practical devices of help, as beget emotions of pleasure in the 
recipient or smooth his way to the attainment of cherished 
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ends. To the friend men look for increase in the feelings of 
self-approbation, for the sharing, and so the mitigating, of 
sorrows and disappointments, and for assistance in the avoidance 
or the bearing of losses and pains. That the Universe, jf 
concerned at all in human affairs, is not solely or chiefly bent 
on the end of making man’s life pleasant or comfortable, js 
\obvious enough. Indeed, not only in many of its aspects, but 
also in not a few of its most essential contrivances, it seems 
the rather bent on furnishing him an abundance of painful 
work and suffering of every sort. So pervasive and over. 
whelming are the evidences of this that any fair adjustment 
of the balance between the wrongdoing of man and the 
wrongdoing of the World would seem almost inevitably to 
warrant the conclusion (which religious feeling pronounces 
blasphemous) of Omar Khayydém: 
“ For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take !”’ 

From the same point of view, even if we introduce the 
word “needless” before the words “pain and loss and dis- 
appointment,” we do not greatly improve our argument, on 
a basis of fact, for an affirmative answer to our question. So 
long as we hold this hedonistic or utilitarian view of the ends 
to be preferred for human life, there is abundant evidence that 
the Universe is largely engaged in thwarting the attainment 
of just these ends. How then can it be called friendly ? 

But even the poor and incapable friendships of earth, in 
their higher forms, as practised and appreciated by the best 
of men and women, are concerned for something far more 
than the common pursuit of freedom from pain and the in- 
crease of happiness. And one may be well loth to believe that 
the standard of the Universe, in determining its attitude 
toward men, is lower than that of the best prevailing among 
men toward one another. For this best human standard 
has, somehow or other, come out of the Universe’s Self. 
According to this standard, friendship is the bond which unites 
kindred spirits in genuine and sympathetic assistance toward 
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the ideals cherished by them all. And never has it been true 
that the highest ideals, the supreme interests of human 
endeavour, have been the attainment of the maximum of 
pleasure with the minimum of pain. So that the Universe 
may be man’s good friend, even if (or even because) it does not 
care chiefly for his leading a life that is happy, irrespective of 
its attitude toward, and achievements in, the higher ethical 
and esthetical ideals. But for the mind that does not believe 
in the supreme value of these ideals, and in the obligation to 
strive for their realisation at no inconsiderable cost of toil and 
suffering—indeed, often without counting cost at all,—there is 
little use in striving to prove the friendliness of the Universe 
by any line of argument. 

Given these two conclusions from the two related sets of 
facts,—namely, the source and setting of man’s life, when 
conceived of as an orderly whole, is conceived of in terms of a 
larger Personal Life; and, this Personal Life is not friendly to 
human longings for a life free from pain and toil—we may 
still lift up our question and look at it again from a loftier 
point of view. And now a most remarkable fact of human 
experience throws some softening light over its rugged out- 
lines. For there is something truly surprising about the 
answer given to it by those who have lived their lives in the 
fullest confidence in the verity and value of the things of the 
spirit, of the ethical, esthetical, and religious ideals. . The 
testimony of these spirits, when dwelling upon their own experi- 
ence as having tested the purifying effect of this unfriendly (?) 
treatment of the Universe, is quite uniformly of an encouraging 
sort. However much they may have been downcast at times 
by the way, they have come at the last to count it gain and 
even joy to have failed so frequently and to have suffered so 
sadly, if they can see—as they quite uniformly think that they 
can see—that these very experiences have helped them toward 
the goal of the ideal life. And the attitude which the indi- 
Vidual takes toward this Universe seems to them the essential 
thing about this ideal life. In this one thing the ‘tenets of 
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classical Stoicism, the quietism of Hindi philosophy, th 
exhortations and practices of Buddhism, and the faith and life 
of the religion of Jesus, are in complete accord. 


It is from experience. It is the collective voice, if not of the 
majority, at least of the good few, of those who have suffered 
much at the hands of the Universe, but who have in and 
through this suffering realised what they regard as a fa 
greater amount of a higher good. They have answered the 
complaint, “ Zeus does not order these things rightly,” in the 
words of Epictetus: “Why so? Because he has made you to 
be patient? Because he has made you to be brave? Because 
he has made them to be no evils?” Or, they have heard the 
words of divine suffering: “In the world ye have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” When 
this attitude is fairly won, then the disposition to rail at the 
world and to condemn its conditions of existence and of slow 
and painful progress passes away, and is replaced by a disposition 
to admire, to trust, and even to love. 

It is, however, when these good few sympathetically con- 
template the vast number of their brethren, the race at large. 
who either because of their greater burden of trouble or in- 
ferior strength to bear, answer the same problem in the spirit 
of sullen or violent revolt, or with an experience of increasing 
darkness rather than light, suicide rather than self-surrender, 
and despair rather than resignation or joy, that their doubts 
and difficulties return in a yet more perplexing and funda- 
mental way. Is the Universe friendly to the race? For my 
answer to this inquiry, I cannot accept the advice of Epictetus: 
** Let not another’s disobedience to Nature become an ill to 
you; for you were not born to be depressed and unhappy 
with others, but to be happy with them.” On the contrary, 
it was perhaps just for the purpose of bearing more than my 
seemingly just share of others’ disobedience to Nature that I 
was born. It was not his private woes that drew from Martin 
Luther the audacious question: “ My God! art Thou dead?!” 
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It was the weight of vicarious doubt and suffering that pierced 
the darkness of Calvary with the cry, “Eli! Eli! lama 


® sabachthani 2” 


Is, then, the Universe friendly, not simply to the good few, 
who prefer its uplifting discipline to any conceivable amount of 
freedom from discomfort, disappointed expectations of pleasure, 
and accessions of pain; but is It friendly to the race? Here is 
where the comforting and glad faith of a religion of redemp- 
tion can alone serve to answer the question affirmatively. Is 
there a historical process at work, which includes the triumph 
of all the forces that make for the realisation of humanity’s most 
cherished ideals? If experience says “ Yes” to this question, 
then faith and hope may say “ Yes” to the other question. 
But if “ No” to the one question, then “ No” to the other. 

That such a process is actually at work, with the Will of 
the Universe behind it, has been for centuries the supreme 
object of faith, hope, and endeavour, for the highest forms of 
man’s religious consciousness. In confirmation of this faith 


and hope, demonstration is as yet impossible ; polemical dis- 
cussion is of little value; the fact that the answer given to 
it by the religious doctrine of redemption has been so long 
existent, so persistent, and progressively dominant, must be 
left to speak chiefly for itself. But all the higher forms of the 
development of man’s religious consciousness are religions of 


redemption. 

This more hopeful and glad answer to the query, Is the 
Universe friendly to the race? is, however, not without a 
certain amount of collateral evidence. If we understand the 
profounder message of art, as delivered in far the greater 
number, if not in all, of its masterpieces, it is the same essenti- 
ally as the message of the religions of redemption. Take 
from every form of high art what it has won from suffering, 
sorrow, disappointment, and loss, and you rob it of its choicest 
qualities, its worthiest benefits, its profoundest ministrations. 
Indeed, what would be left of such art would scarcely be 
worth the saving, even as a means of entertainment ; and it 

Vor. X.—No. 2. 22 
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would be not only dull and insipid, but largely ineffective x 
a means of culture. In music especially, the minor chords are 
abundant; the discords are not infrequent; but the under. 
lying and finally dominant harmonies are the most signa 


comes from the heart, and it must speak to the heart,” tell the 
story in that last and great C minor sonata, when the stom 
of passion rises and falls throughout the first movement 
until it yields to the spirit of resignation, and the voices of tle 
angels are heard aloft as the closing strains of the arietta die 
away. ‘They learn,” said Shelley, of all the greater poets, 
“ by suffering what they teach in song.” It is tragedy which 
not only reaches the highest form of zsthetical literary ex. 
pression, but also teaches the profoundest views as to the 
constitution of the World, and of man’s relations to the 
World, which can be taught by the dramatic art. 

On the whole, then, art says to us: Yes, you may surely 
regard the Universe, as I interpret it, to be friendly, if you will 
not ask it to do your bidding simply, or chiefly, as a minister 
of comfort or of pleasure. The Universe is indeed friendly to 
mankind, but in subtle, intricate, and mysterious ways. 

Even the positive sciences, while they cannot be claimed to 
speak with united voice or with much assurance, and may, as 
such, take no interest in the moral and religious aspects of our 
question, would seem, on the whole, not to be unfavourable to 
its affirmative answer. Do you, students of the world’s on- 
goings from the more material points of view—physicists 
chemists, and biologists—find the Universe on the whole 
friendly to man? And how fares the judgment with you 
sociologists and students of human history from the evolu- 
tionary point of view? If asked the question, would not these 
devotees of fact and of generalisations well grounded in fact. 
in case they gave any answer at all, take the optimistic and 
hopeful point of view and give the answer of optimism and of 
hope? After all, the cardinal impressive fact remains: the 
Universe has begotten and developed man—his nature as viewed 
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on its ideal side, as well as on its side of instinct, appetite, 
passion, and susceptibility to pain and to vice. While science 


fF) cannot vie with religion and with art in its ministrations to 
faith, hope, and resignation, it is showing more and more—is 


it not ?—how out of the loss of the lower comes the higher, out 
of pain comes the improvement of the species, out of death 
comes more valuable life. 

Probably, however, in most minds no other considerations 


weigh so heavily in favour of an affirmative answer to our 


ie} inquiry as those derived from the consequences that follow 
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upon a negative answer. Against a hostile or indifferent 
Universe it is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a life of 
loving trust and devotion toward the ideals of morals and the 
essential tenets and inspiring cult of true religion. Indeed, 
unless the World be regarded as the embodiment or manifesta- 


' tion of Divine Good-will, religion becomes degraded to a 


slavish superstition, or else loses all hold on the reason and 
conduct of man. Prayer ceases to be spiritual communion, 
and becomes either cowardly or grotesque. Indeed, that 
attitude of filial piety in which the very essence of subjective 
religion has come to consist becomes incompatible with a 
rational regard for the facts; what remains of so-called religion 
relapses into that lower complex of vague fears and tremulous 
questionings, out of which it has taken the greater religions 
of the world countless centuries of pain, doubt, and struggle 
to emerge. 

But it will be contended that we have no right to construe 
the Universe in terms satisfactory to our hopes and fears, 
when these terms are so different from those inexorably 
dictated to us by the plain truth of the facts. And the 
reasonableness of such a contention must, in general, be con- 
ceded as beyond all doubt. The will to believe may, in fact, 
have much to do with our attitude toward the Universe, but 
it cannot be used to determine what is the attitude of the 
Universe, in fact, toward the entire race. Let us then face 
with heroic defiance the plain truth that either agnosticism or 
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negation is the only justifiable answer to the query, Is the 
Universe friendly to the race of man ? 

But that the Universe is not friendly is not a plain truth, 
And even if it must be admitted,—neither is it a plain truth 
that the Universe zs friendly,—still, what it means to some of 
the dearest interests of man to hold, and hold by, this side of 
the contested question, cannot fail to influence profoundly the 
doubtful mind. Nor is this simple arbitrary will, conditioning 
or dictating belief. The rather is it the persistent demand 
of reason for a version of Reality that shall harmonise with its 
own ideals. 

And where, indeed, do these ideals themselves come from, 
if not out of the bosom of Reality? If they were merely the 
products of the fantastic dreaming of a few individuals, or of 
some single epoch or age, the case might seem far different. 
But they are not this. They are the fruits of the toil and 
the suffering, of the reflective thinking, the intense craving, 
the strong crying, the heroic striving of the race in ail the 
ages. And of this race every individual is entitled to say: 
From the World I have come, with all that is best in me. 
Shall I believe that the Being which has been for me the 
spring of all my well-being, the source of all my aspiration, 
the object of my feelings of highest obligation, is satisfied with 
anything less and lower than what, of that which is best, it 
has begotten and developed in me? Shall I not rather say 
with Marcus Aurelius, ‘“ From Thee all things come ; in Thee 
all things subsist ; to Thee all things return? And so I say 
of the World: Dear City of God.” 

Especially insistent does our query become when we 
consider how its answer is linked up with the fears and hopes 
of men, projected into the life beyond the death of the body. 
The pre-Kantian rationalistic demonstrations of the so-called 
“natural immortality” of the human soul, as possessed of a 
sort of non-posse-mori, have ceased to convince the modern 

mind. The discoveries of the biological and physiological 
sciences as to the intimate relations between consciousness 
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and organism are quite confidently—though, to the candid 
student, unconvincingly—urged as a demonstration of the 
unreality and perishableness of the same so-called soul. Thus 
over against the old-time maxim the spirit is honoured with 
a non-posse-vivere after the dissolution of the body. The net 
result of all the recent efforts to re-establish the doctrine of 
immortality on a basis of experience supplied by communica- 
tion with the departed, has been something worse than the 
disappointment of candid inquirers. It has awakened the 
scorn of the sceptical, and a measure of disgust in many of 
those who were formerly only tenderly dubious, while longing 
tobe convinced. The array of psychological and social argu- 
ments, which were so skilfully marshalled by idealism from 
the time of Plato down to the latest advocate on behalf of 
Christian dogma, sound, to the ear accustomed to weigh 
evidence in anything like the scientific manner, rather abstract 
and dreamy, if not hollow and sophistical. 

Never before, however, did the material and sensuous 
satisfactions of the human soul seem so inadequate. Never 
before have men longed more eagerly to know whether they 
might not hope for a life of freedom and friendship, better 
and nobler and more appeasing to the soul’s aspirations than 
aught this life affords. Is it too much to say, then, that the 
problem of immortality has become, as never before, involved 
in the question: Is the Universe indeed friendly to man ? 
If No: then what reasonable ground for his hope of the 
realisation of the vision of a “ Dear City of God,” of a “ New 
Jerusalem coming down out of heaven from God”? The 
vision of Elysian fields beyond the setting sun fades away in 
the daylight of modern science, like the dream of the mariners 
of old. But if Yes: then a friendly Universe may perhaps be 
trusted to furnish another vehicle for the spiritual life, after 
the vehicle for the psychical life has broken down. And those 
who have the experience may accept in good faith and hope 
the words of Jesus: “ Let not your heart be troubled . . . in 
my Father's house are many mansions.” 
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The answer to the third question, What follows from this 
sort of optimism as to the reasonable and morally right 
attitude of man toward the Universe? needs little or no 
exposition or defence. Indeed, what attitude but one of 
reverence, sympathy, affection, and obedient co-operation cap 
the reasonable and good man assume towards a friendly 
Universe? Surely not the attitude of soft sentimentality 
or tolerance of physical and moral evils which challenge 
control and justly provoke resistance. For this friendly 
Universe has its awful side of severity, its unceasing call for 
the endurance of pain, loss, and self-sacrifice; and for the 
punishment of wrongdoing, and the rise only through 
struggle toward higher stages of existence. But friends of 
God and friends of man, so far as they can discern, compre- 
hend, and follow the Divine pattern, all those who believe in 
the friendliness of the Universe are surely compelled to be. In 
the matter of Divine, as of all human friendship, the principle, 
“We love him because he first loved us,” is not easy to be 
broken. 

In a word, the query which Myers proposed in such 
picturesque fashion is the world-old problem of evil in the 
form of a theodicy. The more the “goods” of human living 
increase, and the more what is called (oftentimes with hypo- 
crisy, often with cynicism, oftenest with flippancy) “modem 
civilisation” advances, the more does the consciousness of evil 
deepen and increase in thoughtful minds. Thus the demand 
for relief from life’s burdens, theoretical and practical, gains in 
insistency and emphasis. For the ideal good, which the higher 
religions promise and expect, the need of humanity increases 
rather than diminishes with advancing race-culture. “It is 
the yearning cry,” says Wellhausen, remarking on the dark 
side of the modern world, “that goes through all the people: 
as they advance in civilisation, they feel the value of the goods 
they have sacrificed for it.” 

We cannot demonstrate. We cannot argue so as to retire 
in shame from the field of wordy contest the confirmed agnostic 
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or sceptic. But we can strengthen faith and encourage hope 
with reasons the intrinsic worth of which cannot be for long 


' successfully resisted or denied. For some men, and they, all 
) things considered, the choicest and best of earth, the experience 
: of suffering and disappointment in their own lives, instead of 
'embittering, softens and refines; so that the more of this 


experience they have, when its influences mature and its 
fruits ripen, the more they grow in the confidence that, 


toward them at least, the World, just because it is God’s world, 
' has been really and profoundly friendly. 


And when these same souls contemplate, as they must, 
with sadness, the seemingly harsh and ruthless way, not to so 
evident purpose as in their own case, the World treats the 
multitude of their fellow-men, they seek a stronghold for their 
faith in the doctrine and practices of a religion of redemption. 
If the Universe is indeed lifting and leading the race toward 
the goal of a redeemed humanity, then toward the race, as 
toward the favoured few, this Universe is really and profoundly 
friendly. 

This confidence once gained in the truthfulness of an 
affirmative answer to our question, the other essential tenets of 
morality and religion, and the life of conduct in the pursuit 
of the ideals of morals and religion, become reasonable to hold, 
and relatively easy to achieve. Of him who attains this confi- 
dence at whatever cost, it shall be said: This man “shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither, and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper.” And if he cannot depart this life 
with a triumphant vision for the future, he is at least entitled 
to have placed upon his tombstone, “I have lived and loved 
and laboured. All is well.” 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 


New Haven, U.S.A. 





THE “CORRUPTION” OF THE CITIZEN- 
SHIP OF THE WORKING MAN: 


A REPLY. 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 


I, 


THE other day I read an attack upon Free Trade by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Cunningham,’ in the course of which 
he committed himself to the following judgment upon Free 
Traders : 

“To teach the poor man to exercise his political power without any 
thought of the good of the State, and merely with reference to his own 
personal and immediate interests, is to degrade him. . . . Politicians who 


pose as nervous lest any taint of corruption should affect the administration of 
public affairs, might have been expected to become scrupulous about resorting 


to wholesale bribery.” 

Immediately afterwards my Hisperr JourNaL came to 
hand, and in due course I found myself in the midst of an 
article by Professor Henry Jones on “The Corruption of the 
Citizenship of the Working Man,” written for the purpose of 
arraigning the policy and the methods of the Labour Party. 
There I read: 


“If I had the power, as I have the will, I would arraign the Labour Party 
before the national conscience and ask it to show cause why it should not be 
condemned for corrupting the citizenship of the working man.” 


The words of the two writers were extraordinarily similar, 
and the similarity took away some of their impressiveness. 


' 1 The Case against Free Trade. Murray. 
344 
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7) The Archdeacon frankly confesses he is a partisan fighting 


with ordinary party weapons ordinary party battles; Professor 


| Jones takes higher ground, but the weapons and the blows 


are suspiciously like those which the Archdeacon uses. 
The sentence I have quoted from the attack on the Labour 


| Party was written as a preliminary to a protest against modern 
methods of political controversy which are responsible for dis- 
‘cussions “disfigured and degraded by misrepresentations of 
‘facts, looseness of argument, unfairness of spirit, and the 
' reckless use of opprobrious epithets and accusation of ignoble 
' motives,” and I waded through page after page of critical 
-comment on politicians in general, House of Commons 


practice, newspaper conduct, economic assumptions, hoping 


‘that, as Professor Jones was well aware of the gravamen of 


the charge contained in his title, I would at last come to some 
body of reason justifying its use—as I find it very difficult to 
class him with the Archdeacon. I was interested in his 
discussion of the comprehensiveness of the purposes of the 
State and the limitations of the ends of the citizens. With 
practically everything contained in his indictment of a 


| degraded politics I agreed. ‘The same case in the same way 


has been put times without number from Labour Party 
platforms. Part of our success is due to such criticisms. 
Indeed, as I went on, it was hard for me to believe that I 
was not reading some Labour Party pamphlet, burnished in 
its imagery and glowing in its diction, but old in its substance 
and familiar in its argument. The title, which became more 
mysterious as I went deeper into the article, alone jarred 
upon the pleasant harmony. I think Professor Jones must 
have shared my feelings. For at unexpected moments he 
seemed to be conscious that he had to write up to his title; 
and, breaking the smooth flow of his thoughts every now and 
again, he dragged in the Labour Party by the scruff of the 
neck, and, without explaining why or wherefore, blamed it 
for troubling him, menaced it, ordered it again into the back- 
ground until he explained something new ; and, finally, in the 
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three last pages, which have no more connection with the 
rest of the article than a treatise of astronomy has with the 
Gospels, accused it roundly of vices which he made no attempt 
to attach to it except by his own unsupported obiter dicta, 
In fact, the references to the Labour Party are mere 
excrescences on the article. 

I can only protest right away against this attempt to attri- 
bute to my friends a sole responsibility for, or a special 
connection with, failings which at the hands of no body of 
leaders have received more uncompromising chastisement than 
at ours; and [ must particularly object to a title which is 
not justified by the faintest shadow of evidence—even in the 
somewhat stilted academic sense in which it has apparently 
been used. 


Before passing to details I must offer a general ‘observation. 
It is just such attacks, with neither substance nor excuse, that 
keep the Labour Party alienated from, and a little con- 
temptuous of, the professional frame of mind. For we must 
reflect in our quiet moments that the darkening outlook which 


clouds Professor Jones’s heart with pessimism, and my own 
(apparently) more stoical one with misgivings, is caused not by 
the misdeeds of the men who come from the Labour Party, 
but of those who have been cultured by lectures on moral 
philosophy delivered at universities. If the situation demands 
the setting up of courts to try culprits, the réle of the professors 
and the preachers is not that of the accuser, but of the accused. 
The Labour Party may betimes fall on the mud which it is 
trying, with such little support from men better equipped than 
it, to clear away, and those who stand by on the clean places 
may be able to point to our bespattered garments. The Party 
may also lapse into the very errors of which, as a Party, it has 
been the sole combatant. That is human, especially when men 
are working at the removal of evils, and not merely talking or 
writing about them ; but in spite of that, those who are work- 
ing so, find their very errors to be instruments of greater truth. 
Whoever is at all likely to understand the Labour Party's 
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possibilities for good, must first of all understand how to regard 
its shortcomings, for the Party is not to be frightened out of 
existence by scoldings from the dainty minds of university 
professors. On wide fields of life the Party has little 
experience — as yet ; it has come into an inheritance of 
entanglement and disorder; it has to get the country out of 
the failures of its predecessors; its recruits have had but 
scanty training except in factories and fields, and when called 
upon to lead in politics they have to lay aside old tools and 
pick up novel ones; the language of their two states of 
activity is not the same. Not a man amongst us in Parlia- 
ment has set his foot inside a university class-room to be taught. 
The result is, our propagandists simplify the world; they 
see plain oppositions ; they bring only their own range of 
experience into the settlement of difficulties which arise from 
wider ranges. But, however deadly an attack by mere 
literary troops may be on the pronouncements of such a Party, 
its simplicity of thought and appeal convey more real truth to 
the people in forms of expression that are perhaps faulty, than 
the man of academic training can embody in the most accur- 
ately expressed phrasing of the schools.’ Professor Jones 
misses all this. Rough truth pulsing with passion and experi- 
ence jars upon him. He sees ungraceful lumps upon it; he 
misunderstands it; he misinterprets it. If it speaks of 
“class,” of “worker,” of “rights,” he puts his academic 
meaning upon the words; he passes with disgust the Sermon 
on the Mount shouting at a street corner, and sighs for it 
reading a discourse from a pulpit. Morals red in the face with 
passion have no doubt gone astray—but not quite so far 
astray as when they have become anemic and lackadaisical. 
The Sermon on the Mount is not the sum and substance of 

1 Between finishing the manuscript of this article and correcting the 
proofs I have been reading Mr Reynolds’ interesting interpretation of the 
working-class mind, Seems So!, where this point is elaborated. Mr Reynolds’ 
experiences do not agree with mine, and they are indeed but very limited. 


But the broad facts he emphasises of the character of those I indicate above, 
are most indisputable and are generally overlooked, 
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Christ’s life. He also spoke of a “ generation of vipers” and 
whipped money-changers from the Temple. The Labour Party 
takes the whole of the gospels and not extracts. Here runs 
the gulf which yawns between the Labour Party and its 
professional critics. The Labour Party knows as much of 
life as professors know of books; the Labour Party is as proud 
of its knowledge as the professors are of their learning ; and it 
is the false antithesis of these two aspects of human capacity 
which is keeping apart the labour mind and the professional 
mind. Both sides are at fault, the professional fault being 
better illustrated by Professor Jones’s article than by anything 
else which has come under my notice for a long time; and 
unfortunately I have only too good reason for knowing the 
evil effect which it has already had on the minds of some of 
my colleagues. 

I am fully aware of the fact that an appeal to practical 
results is not always a very satisfactory way of assessing the 
value of any movement. It is not only impossible to assign 
to any one cause what are called “ practical results,” but it is 
also difficult to say which, if any, of these results is itself to be 
productive of good or bad as time goes on. But I make bold 
to credit the Labour Party with two changes of which Professor 
Jones approves. He produces evidence that society is still 
“ young,” and most of his evidence is the reaping of Labour 
Party sowing. Indeed, the greatest menace which faces pro- 
gressive legislation at the present moment is that Parliament 
may rush to pass legislation which it does not understand, but 
which meets the sentiments of the public. ‘The Labour Party 
and the movement which it embodies make opinion, or at any 
rate shatter old opinion, and the politician, with his ear on the 
ground, produces Bills to pacify the changed public mind. 
The Labour Party, with its greater knowledge, sees the dangers 
and the shortcomings of the Bills proposed, and is constantly 
in the difficult position of having to choose between no legisla- 
tion at all and very faulty legislation (as was the case with the 
Insurance Bill). Moreover, the necessity of recommending to 
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the public such ill-understood legislation lowers the character 
of political controversy, because, when principles are not under- 
stood and valued, selfishness is the easiest base upon which to 
fall back. If there is “ corruption ” in politics to-day, the party 
which professes to give ninepence for fourpence is responsible for 
it—not only because the statement it makes is untrue, but 
because this is couched in the language, not merely of the 
economic conflict, but of the market. That being the party 
to which Professor Jones himself belongs, however, its offered 
“bribes” only inspire him with the conviction that society is 
still “ young.” 

The other change is the more frequent references which we 
now have in politics to the moral responsibility of the com- 
munity. his is largely the result of Labour Party activity, 
for, however the Labour Party appeal may be framed, its aim 
is to reach the elementary moral sentiments of the people. 
Its descriptions of fact may be biassed, but its final appeal is, 
“ Ought this so to be?” and in the real world of political con- 
flict and clash of interest, the finely drawn distinctions of 
wordy light and shade upon which Professor Jones lays so 
much stress do not exist and have consequences neither for 
good nor for evil. ‘The Party has brought moral consciousness 
right into the midst of the political arena as a judge. If it has 
a few scalliwags amongst its retainers, what matter? They 
have committed self-destruction by backing such a judge. 
The world is a rough-and-ready place. Its rugged imper- 
fections, like the barbaric crudity of some details of Gothic 
architecture, only add to the magnificent and commanding 
beauty of the whole. I admit the imperfections of our appeal. 
But what are they in its overpowering force of truth ? 


Il. 


It is very profitable, when a line of thought is broken 
by many parenthetical explanations and by the pursuit of 
converging subsidiary lines, to sweep the secondary considera- 
tions aside and trace the essential argument. ‘This is an 
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admirable exercise for keeping both the writer and the reader 
to the point, and for protecting them against conclusions which 
are “ palmed off” rather than established. Let me try to state 
the series of essential propositions round which Professor Jones 
has constructed his article. Parliament does not studiously 
and intelligently pursue the interests of the commonwealth; 
society has not become old—indeed, there are abundant signs of 
youth in its movements; the appeal which has to be made to 
it, if it is to be guided aright, is one which does not hold that 
the “ people’s intelligence is low or their motive mean,” and it 
must be made by a leader who “does not lower his teaching, 
as the politicians of all grades are apt to do, to ‘their’ level.” 
So far so good—the point of it all being emphasised by the 
words I have italicised. Then he states without an attempt 
to explain why, without a quotation from the speech of a 
responsible man or a reference to an illustrative action taken 
by the Party as a whole, that the Labour Party offers this 
low appeal. At this point he makes a fresh start in stating his 
case. In certain specified respects the Labour Party is to be 
praised, but does it tell the democracy of its responsibilities as 
well as of its power? The daily press does not teach reverence 
for the State; working-class experience is defective in the 
same way; the attacks of Tariff Reformers and others upon 
Parliament also weaken the sense of political reverence ; out- 
side, the changes that are taking place in industry “are a 
danger to society,” which, however, “we cannot forbid,” nor 
“even infuse a different spirit into them,” and for which, 
consequently, no one party is responsible; these economic 
states of mind are invading politics. And then he returns once 
more to his point : 

“It is the essence and gravamen of my whole charge against the Labour 
Party that in its political activities it has fallen into this error ’”’— 
the error, be it noted, into which the whole of our political 
life has fallen, but which in the case of the Labour Party 
alone is “corruption.” The three pages which he devotes to 
substantiating his conclusion I shall deal with later. The 
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accusation is surely feeble enough, and I am almost inclined to 
let the readers of the Hispert JouRNAL come to their own 
conclusions without offering a word for the defence. I write, 
however, with the desire of trying to establish some better rela- 
| tion between the student and the workman, the study and the 
platform, the lack of which has been so hampering to the 
growth of an “intellectual democracy ” in this country. 

I must assume that the general complaint has something 
to do with the Labour Party. Professor Jones sees what 
appears to be a dangerous condition of political life, and he 
describes what he sees in words which I need not challenge. 
The rise of partisan politics, the difficulties which the House 
of Commons experiences in doing its work, the injurious effect 
of most of our newspaper polemics on the public mind, have 
been, as I have said, familiar texts for Labour Party speeches 
during the last twenty years. 

But what assistance does Professor Jones give us? Let 
me assume we are in the ditch where he imagines he sees us. 
“You ought to be out of that,” he says. But suppose we have 
to be there because it is there that the current of political life 
isrunning? Indeed, Professor Jones admits so much, because 
his indictment is against social conditions. His criticisms, then, 
amount to this :—In his descriptions of what is, he mournfully 
states that “ no other method is possible,” “we know not how 
to prevent it,” and so on; but, turning to the new Labour move- 
ment, he wrathfully accuses it of following these inevitable 
paths, advises it to disregard existing conditions, blames it for 
starting its reforms in a scientific and not a metaphysical spirit, 
and calls its method “corruption.” He posits an ideal con- 
ception of the State and an ideal conception of the democratic 
movement, and, playing the part of the creator, he gives us 
political advice. His quarrel is really not with the Labour 
Party at all, but with creation for prescribing a certain process in 
the evolution of democratic reforms and organisation. And, to 
crown it all, the blame for the evil is heaped upon a party of 
forty-two members of Parliament, and an organisation that has 
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been in existence only a dozen years! Rationally he can do 
one of two things. He can flout creation to its face and shut 
himself up in the darkness of his own pessimism and keep his 
mind quiet by professing the creed that the world is hopelessly 
out of joint; or he can accept facts and begin to fashion them 
into the image of his ideals. The latter is the Labour Party 
method. A condition of this latter method is that the potter 
must not ask for ideal clay, but must work with what he has 
got in spite of its coarseness, lack of plasticity, impurities. But 
Professor Jones will neither curse creation nor accept it, and 
he gets out of his difficulties by blaming the Labour Party for 
building the social temple for the human soul from its founda- 
tions and not from the cross at the top. I can assure him we 
shall neither accept his blame nor follow his advice. 

Another reflection forces itself into my mind here—a 
reflection which apparently was in Professor Jones’s mind when 
writing one part of his article. He says: 

“The legislature is only one of the instruments by which society expresses 
its wants and seeks to realise its will; and at the best it is a crude instrument, 
only roughly applicable to the more general public necessities. In fact, Par. 
liament is only a servant, It discovers the public wants and formulates its 
desires; but it does not create them. The wise statesman in a democratic 
country is the interpreter, rather than the maker, of the best mind of his 
times.”’ 

That is true, and that throws light upon the Labour Party's 
method and position. I should add, in order to augment the 
truth which it contains, that the medium in which the legis- 
lator works is not that in which the philosopher works. We 
cannot offer any profitable criticism of Parliamentary work of 
a moral character, unless we remember that Parliament and 
politics are not the expressions of an absolute social idealism, 
but an application of that idealism to the circumstances of the 
time. ‘The political method of the Labour Party is a severe 
interpretation of the passage I have just quoted. It is not 
true to say that the Party has no conception of the unified 
and coherent state, for its very raison détre is such a con- 
ception. Its economics aim at a co-operative use of factors 
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that are now employed as rivals—like capital and labour; 
they are a denial of the rivalry between man and the instru- 
ments of production, and an assertion that human interests 
should dominate all industrial operations; they claim a unity 
based upon the sovereignty of the living factors in production 
over the dead ones. Deprive them of these characteristics 
and they cease to exist altogether. And this conception of 
an organic society which has created its special economic 
doctrine governs its sociology, its ethics, and its politics, in 
spite of its apparent class appeal. Indeed, so clearly have the 
Labour leaders laid down this conception of the organic unity 
of society, that one of the most common attacks made upon 
them is that they allow that conception to obliterate what 
should be the complementary one of individual freedom. 

But that is not all. Although the Party speaks most 
frequently of its economics, as it must if its method is to be 
scientific, it regards the State not merely as an economic 
organisation but as a spiritual one. ‘To this its other cate- 
gories of relationship are subordinated, and in this they are 
set. Its tests and its aims are qualitative, not quantitative, 
and that is why its missions are often conducted with a fervour 
and devotion which only churches can command. 

I know not if Professor Jones will take an early oppor- 
tunity of telling us what was in reality the cause of his attack. 
Will he tell us what leader of the Labour Party has written 
or said words which justify his charge, which, I agree with 
him, “if it is not true, is an insult”? If I press this point, it 
is for a sound ethical reason. For some years past I have 
read as nearly as possible everything I could find written by 
the “intellectual” classes about the Labour Party. And I 
have invariably found in these writings a recklessness of 
statement and accusation against workmen, their ways and 
their motives, or a patronising air of superiority of mind 
aid conduct, which is nothing but the manifestation of a 
class feeling from which the writers innocently believe they 


are free. This is, as I have said, one of the impediments 
Vor. X.—No. 2. 23 
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which our critics of the superior minds place in the way of 
the Labour Party appreciating the help which the intellectual 
sections could render it. When this “intellectual conscious. 
ness” is combined with the impractical political reason either 
of the middle-class Fabian or the metaphysical critic, the 
unfortunate effect upon the Labour Party, and upon those in 
whose hands is its leadership, need not be described. 

I return to the mid-stream of my argument. The language 
which the Party advocates use is generally economic in its 
form. But economic suggestions call up conceptions of right 
and wrong, of sympathy and pity, of fraternity and justice, in 
the minds of a poverty-stricken people. When a poor man 
finds a friend in his poverty, his heart warms to all men, 
There are gateways to the moral sentiments which close and 
open with the times, and the wise man uses them. Indeed, 
the man who is in touch with life uses them without thinking 
why. They are the open road of his quest. 

Although this is so, it is not true to say that the appeal of 
the Labour Party, even in its literary form, is always to 
economic rights and never to social duties. I doubt if any 
body of men, or of leaders, have told the workmen so faithfully 
as my colleagues in the House of Commons have done, that 
the burdens which acquired rights impose are heavy, and that 
a man must do righteously. ‘There is not a crusade for 
temperance, for clean living, for national and racial righteous- 
ness, for spiritual idealism, but has had the support of my 
colleagues. When it is remembered that a considerable propor- 
tion of them came to the Labour Party as Sunday-school teachers 
and lay preachers, their general bent of thought can be imagined 
even by those who have never read a line of their political 
speeches. Indeed, they are superior both in their mind and 
their practice to the preaching abstraction of a man whom 
Professor Jones has in mind as the model labour leader. We 
have had more than enough of vague expressions of goodness 
in general. Everybody uses them, nobody acts upon them; 
everybody cheers them, nobody believes them. I can well 
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} imagine a perfervid oration on general democratic responsibility 
) being received with wild enthusiasm by a crowd of workmen— 
‘ or of millionaires ; I can also conceive that someone who mis- 
| understands life would think that such a demonstration had 


more divine promise in it than one which, stiff-lipped and 


sullen-eyed, swore solemnly that slum landlords ought to be 
| hanged. A movement that is doing righteously would com- 
' bine both—as the Labour Party does. If it asks for State 
| powers, it is, as one of its leaders has said, “ because the State 
_ isa moral organisation which can only fulfil its functions when 
; anti-social interests no longer control it.” 


The Labour movement lives in its ideal city, the walls and 
the streets, the temples and the dwellers of which it describes 


| with a fond and rich idealism. But it is sojourning amidst 
injustice, amidst ill, amidst ugliness. It is scientific and not 
' metaphysical, however ; it is oppressed too closely by the zs 


to allow it to do nothing but dream sweet dreams of the ought 
to be. It therefore has wrath as well as aspiration. It hits 
the enemy which oppresses it, as well as welcomes the hosts 
that are to liberate it. It takes very often a specialised view 
of its business. If, however, it is charged with being a 
class movement, it may either reply that it is not, or it may 
retort that we are now ruled by class interests; and both 
replies would be right. Using its ideals as guides, it experi- 
ments, just as the chemist does in his laboratory, with legisla- 
tive and administrative change. In its transforming work 
it uses claims of right aggressively stated, just as well as 
admissions of duty honestly accepted, and it is perfectly 
justified in doing both. Professor Jones visualises the move- 
ment of the democracy as a gracefully posed lady with a harp 
in one hand and a book of elegant extracts in the other. It 
isnot that. It is a Millet figure, bowed, rough, tarnished with 
the conditions of its toil, but with all the secrets of the Divine 
will in its heart. So even in his form of praise Professor Jones 
ismistaken. ‘The Labour Party is not “ better than its creed.” 
Like everybody else who is living the strenuous life and is not 
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content to write about it, it is worse than its creed. The good 
I would, that I do not; the evil I would not, that I do. 


ITT. 


Only on the three last pages of his paper does Professor 
Jones address himself specifically to the cruel accusation he § 
makes in his title. The Labour Party “ stands for the interests 
of one class,” to which it appeals, “ not as citizens, but as con. 
stituting a class held together by similarity of economic con- 
ditions.” In so far as it recognises the existence of classes 
other than the workers, it challenges them to prove their value, 
and it seeks the good of the State through the clash of interests 
thus brought into conflict. The explanation of this is that the 
Party has brought its economic experiences of the workshop 
into politics. It is “the victim of the presuppositions of Trade 
Unionism. It is suffering from the environment in which it 
has been nurtured ”—and, without another word of explanation, 
or another reason, this extraordinary conclusion is laid down in 
all its raw irrationality : “It is corrupt in its very conception”! 

What is the position of the Labour Party in this respect ! 
It appeals mainly to the working classes. That is admitted. 
The reason is in the main twofold. The idealism of the 
Labour Party is democratic, and, as in the day of Christ, so 
it is now, certain classes by reason of their experience and 
interests hear certain gospels more gladly than other classes. 
Moreover, the economic problems which have now to be solved 
as the next epochal advance in social growth, lie within the 
field of conflict where the working classes are the chief victims. 
In doing this, we are warned, the Party appeals only to the 
animal in man. When the body is out of gear by reason of 
the failure of one organ, the restoration of that organ to health 
is not its own concern merely, but that of the whole body. 
A doctor who does not prescribe a course of the H1ppert 
JourRNAL to a dyspeptic patient cannot be accused of taking 
an animal view of man. In the industrial field, it is admitted 
by our censor, a suicidal conflict rages, dividing man from 
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"man and interest from interest, and my claim is that the 
political and ethical genius of the Labour Party is shown in no 
) better way than in its discovery that political action alone 


can end this conflict, and establish in its stead the organic 


} co-operative State. 


In so far as the charge against us is that we have made the 
industrial conflict the subject of the political conflict, I ask 


_ what can we think of a political creed which begins by ruling 
' out of its view an industrial organisation which produces the 
' condition of social injustice about which Professor Jones con- 
| fesses to a pessimistic gloom—a creed which declares that there 


can be an ideal political state within or alongside (I am not 
very sure how to put it) an unjust and immoral industrial 
state? At the point when Professor Jones feels justified in 


| demanding his verdict against us, the position of the Labour 
| Party is infinitely superior ethically to his own; for whilst 


he has no policy which unifies his State in all its many 
activities, we have. Political power is that which above all 
other power enables the citizen to determine how he is to live, 
and we relate that political power to economic as well as to 


¥ civic problems. If we direct our attention to the condition of 


the working classes in the conflict which we wish to end by 


| the establishment of the organic State, the reason is that this 


is the only means by which the organic State can ever be 
established. Again, our censor, whilst imagining he is quarrel- 
ling with us for acting in this way, is really objecting to face 
the problem of social politics under the conditions which 
creation has determined. 

But the charge against us in this respect may be made 
upon a slightly different ground. 

If the point of Professor Jones’s accusation is that we ought 
not to make the industrial opposition a political opposition, my 
reply is that it is not brought into politics as a permanent 
opposition—no more than the opposition in politics between 
Welsh Disestablishment and English Establishment is_per- 
manent—but as a battle of conflicting conceptions of social 
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right which must be fought out on the political field now, and 
be made as quickly as possible the occasion of a synthesis of 
idea and of constructive legislation which will put an end to 
the conflict altogether. What is our point of view on this 
matter? Professor Jones deplores the industrial conflict, but 
he seems to assume that it is of the nature of “essential evil.” 
We do not agree. We think that there is an authority which 
is custodian of the common interest—the State; and if we. 
the victims of the conflict, ask the State to settle it, what 
evil do we do? ‘True, we take one side. But the Legislature 
is a Court of Conciliation in which both sides sit, as sides, and 
agree as they best can upon conclusions satisfactory to the 
community composed of the conflicting interests. After a 
careful reading of the opening pages of the paper, I think 
that Professor Jones has a notion that Parliament should he 
an impartial tribunal every member of which is a just man 
made perfect. ‘That is an utterly impossible view. Pazrlia- 
ment is not a committee of judges, and to regard it as such 
is to raise political problems as insoluble as they are fantas- 
tical. So I cannot help entertaining a suspicion that Professor 
Jones has declared war because he entertains mistaken views 
of Parliament, politics, and representative government. 

But whatever be the exact point which Professor Jones 
seeks to press home against us, he has failed to interpret 
the true meaning of those who do make a class appeal. 
The struggle of classes as a mode of evolution has become 
part of the studies of everyone who is trying to under- 
stand Labour and Socialist movements wherever they are 
to be found in the world. It belongs to the inheritance of 
Hegelian-Marxism which has been handed down to us from 
our founders. But the explanation of historical change by the 
operation of class conflicts has been more emphatically and 
categorically denied by the British Labour Party than by 
similar parties in any other country. It has not entered into 


the political programme of the Party; it has no place in its} 


manifestoes. The Party has never made a class appeal. It 
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has had to protect itself against champions who in its early 
days offered to serve it, without accepting its declared purposes 
and methods, intending to use it when it suited them and be 
independent of it when they thought well. It had, therefore, 
to begin with a constitution, and its constitution had at first to 
secure a good stable nucleus for whatever additions had to be 
made afterwards. It was therefore to be a combination of 
Trade Unionists and Socialists—not a combination of one 
class, be it observed, but a combination of experience and 
thought, of criticism and construction. Socialism was recog- 
nised because it alone had a clear theory of social progress—it 
alone supplied the hypotheses which were to guide, at the same 
time as they were to be tested by, legislation. ‘Trade Unionism 
was also essential because in the fulness of time the industrial 
combination of the workman was called upon by the State as a 
whole to influence social legislation. It was in reality no new 
chapter that was opened; it was only a new paragraph. For 
the Factory Code of legislation had foreshadowed the wider 
move. The political State had already stepped in to modify 
the industrial conflict and to protect those who would be ruth- 
lessly victimised by it ; and as the economic power grew through 
the concentration of capital, the capture of the press, and the 
colouring of the minds of judges and juries, political power 
had to be organised and directed if the civic State was to be 
preserved from the disintegration which industrialism had 
brought upon the moral State. Real politics to-day can no 
more disregard the industrial conflict of the workshop than 
they can disregard the changing moral standards of the mind 
of the individual. How is it to be faced? Professor Jones 
suggests, so far as I can make out, a series of variants on the 
Sermon on the Mount. But that is mere transcendental 
futility. Neither from the pulpit nor from the platform will 
the preaching of the Sermon on the Mount save men. It has 
to be applied, and we have to discover instruments for applying 
it. The first thing is to accept the problem, the second to 
understand it, the third to choose the kind of men who are most 
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likely to help you to solve it. These men will be those who 
suffer and those who have thought out, in some considerable 
body, common proposals for a solution. This was all very 
carefully considered, and the Labour Party is the consequence. 
If Professor Jones has heard it express its genesis in “class” 
phrases, he ought to know the meaning behind the words, for 
even the most devoted adherent of the class-struggle theory 
explains that this phase of evolution ends when the working 
class has become supreme. I have combated that idea many 
times ; my most prominent colleagues have done the same; so 
has the Labour Party officially. But even if these facts are 
quietly overlooked in the formulation of the indictment to 
which I am replying, Professor Jones ought not to have 
omitted to state that those who purposely use the phrases of 
the class struggle have “ philosophised on politics,” have “ sur- 
veyed the situation as a whole,” and have come to the conclu- 
sion that at present a class appeal is an essential preliminary to 
the organic State. He is wrong in attributing the appeal to 
the Labour Party; he does not touch the real objections to 


such an appeal, because he misses the significance of its moral 
intention. 


So with the use of the word “ worker.” The expression, | 
have heard Labour Party speakers without number explain, 
does not mean manual-worker but service-giver, and I know 
of hardly a discussion on economic exploitation that does not 
emphasise that the machinery of exploitation fleeces the brain- 
worker as well as the hand-worker. What antagonism there 
is between the brain- and the manual-worker is not, as 
Professor Jones suggests, economic and political, but rather 
the kind of antagonism which he shows in his article. Of 
course, the Labour Party was founded on its own basis. It 
has its views and its methods. It offers no hospitality to those 
who do not share its views and who reject its methods. But 
it has never acted as though one class of worker had to do the 
one, and another class of worker had to do the other. It assumes 
in a general way that class interests are factors in moving 
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Vindividuals ; but both the Liberal and the Conservative Parties 
} proceed upon the same assumption, and express it in language 
as crude as that ever used by a Labour advocate. 

So my reply to the charges which are really specific to 
‘the accusation is: (1) That if they are true, they are not of 
"the nature of corruption but arise from a certain reading 
(misreading, I think) of history; but (2) that they are not 
‘true in the form Professor Jones states them. (3) The 
-economic problem being the social problem at present, its 
‘ conditions must influence politics and political parties. Whilst 
‘this may conduce to some narrowness in party thought, it will 
‘affect all parties and not one, and must be guarded against 
by the ordinary means of democratic enlightenment. (4) No 
| body of men in public life have been more willing to strengthen 
‘and support these means—for instance, the Adult Schools 
and the Workers’ Educational Association—than the Labour 
Members. (5) The Labour Party view of work is whatever 
yields a valuable service to society, and it seeks to elevate 
| this idea of service-giving into a test of the claims which both 
classes and individuals may legitimately present for a share in 
national wealth and esteem. 

But, in concluding, I return to my first impression of 
Professor Jones’s article. It has really little to do with the 
Labour Party at all, except upon the single point that the 
Party is translating workshop conflicts into political values, 
and is in this way degrading politics. This view, however, 
assumes a false idea of political action and function, and a 
mistaken explanation of what the Labour Party is actually 
doing. The readers of the Hispert JouRNAL may indeed rest 
assured that the leaders of the Labour Party do not under- 
emphasise the spiritual side of democracy. But I hope that those 
readers will not murmur at our necessarily ungraceful attempts 
to turn the money-changers from the Temple, at the same time 
that our hearts dwell in the gracious repose of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 





IS PERSONALITY IN SPACE? 


Tue Rieut Rev. C. F. DARCY, 
Bishop of Down. 


Dr Sanpay has continued his researches into personality in 
its relations to the conscious and subconscious elements of 
our mental constitution. He has published, in pamphlet form, 
under the title Personality in Christ and in Ourselves, a work 
which forms a supplement to his Christologies Ancient and 
Modern. This work contains a development and a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine of that volume, and is at the same time a 
reply to criticism. 

Every reader must acknowledge and admire the candou 
and courtesy, the humility and the courage, which mark Dr 
Sanday’s spirit in dealing with his great subject, and with the 
critics who have examined his treatment of it. For my part, 
may I be allowed to say, I thank him for the serious attention 
he has given to the comments which I ventured to offer in an 
article in the Hissert Journat of January last. 

My purpose on the present occasion is mainly to show 
reason why I cannot regard as conclusive Dr Sanday’s view of 
our mental life in relation to space. In reply to the statement 
that “mental facts of all kinds, feelings, thoughts, impulses, 
volitions, are not in space,” he writes: “ But surely they are 
ours, and we are in space ; we carry them about with us; they 
are where we are, and they are not where we are not. How, 
then, can they help being in space ?” 


A. statement like this raises the whole question of the 
362 
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Kantian criticism of experience. To deal with it fully would 


| involve a summing up of the whole movement of thought 
| which has expressed itself in modern philosophy. But, happily, 
| it seems to be possible to put with a fair degree of clearness 
| in more popular fashion a sufficient justification of the thesis 


that our mental life is not in space. 
When Dr Sanday says “we are in space,” he means, of 
course, that our bodies are in space—an assertion that no one 


ever thought of denying. But it is surely plain that when a 
' thinking man asserts “ we are not in space,” he means some- 


thing very different. He means that our minds are not in 
space. When questioned, he will go further and state that it 
is just this distinction between body and mind which marks 
the distinction between space and not-space. Bodily things are 
in space, mental things are not. 

Spatial things can be measured in spatial terms. You can 
express them in metres or millimetres; in one, two, or three 
dimensions. Or, if they are mere mathematical points (which, 
by the way, are not things at all), or systems of such points, 
you can express them by means of spatial co-ordinates or 
vectors or angles. Will anyone dare to say that measurements 
of these sorts have the slightest meaning in relation to such an 
experience as a thought or emotion ? 

But, it will be said, emotion has physical effects which can 
be measured. Is not this the very thing upon which experi- 
mental psychology has been busy in recent years? And 
further, it will be added, sensations can be localised to some 
extent in the brain or nervous system; and if we knew more 
about the constitution of the brain, we could probably localise 
every mental element. But those who think thus forget to 
distinguish between the physical concomitant and the mental 
fact in its own intrinsic nature. The physical organ and the 
mental experience which it subserves belong to different orders 
of being, different universes; and you can no more speak 
rightly of an emotion being in space than you can speak rightly 
of a blue smell. Much less correctly, indeed ; for colour and 
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smell, though diverse in kind, both belong to the realm of 
sensation, while the mental and the physical form diverse FF 
universes. 

W hen, in a common-sense way, we begin to think of self 
and the world, or of self and the facts of which self is aware, 
we find that among the latter a great division must be made. 
There is an outer world and an inner world. The outer world 
is in space and time, the inner world is not in space; it is in 
time only. In this inner world facts do not lie side by side; 
they succeed one another. The measurements which belong to 
the outer world, by means of the standards which we call 
length, breadth, and depth, have here no meaning. This 
distinction is fundamental ; and it is surely legitimate to say 
that no thinking man who has once grasped it will be able to 
regard it as capable of being explained away. It is only when 
we begin to puzzle ourselves with scientific concepts and to 
apply these concepts beyond their sphere that we get confused. 
Then we begin to speak—as some of our modern psycholo- 
gists do—as if thoughts and emotions lay about like tables 
and chairs. 

So far common-sense. A deeper and more philosophical 
examination shows that the whole distinction between the outer 
and the inner, between the physical and the mental, is just 
the distinction between space and time, or rather it is the 
distinction between those parts of experience which are in 
both space and time and those parts which are in time only. 
Here is the essential difference between things and thoughts. 

If this distinction is sound, I do not see how anyone can 
deny that the application of spatial and material metaphors 
to mental experiences is extremely misleading. Nor do I 
think that the eminence of any psychologist is so great as to 
exempt his work from the criticism which I ventured to pass 
upon several of our modern writers. Extraordinary vividness 
is attained by the use of language which presents the obscure 
processes of thought in sharply outlined visual images. But 
it is surely necessary to ask if such vividness is worth having 
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when it means the giving of a factitious clearness to experi- 
ences which, in their own nature, are incapable of possessing 


needs, has to deal with material things. Hence it follows that 
the imagery which belongs to the material world has provided 
him with all his primary forms of expression. It is only after 


| reflection that he is forced to read into these forms meanings 


which have to do with the non-material. 

It is therefore unfair to reproach philosophy on account of 
its inability to express itself in popular language. The diffi- 
culty arises from the nature and history of human thought. 
Dr Sanday quotes a striking passage from Othello, and 


| challenges one of his critics to paraphrase it in terms of the 


philosophy which maintains the non-spatial quality of mental 
phenomena. Let the difficulty, not the impossibility, of 
such a paraphrase be granted. The charm and vividness of 
Shakespeare’s phrasing depends upon the fact that, with 
characteristic daring and happy skill, he uses material imagery 
to express the immaterial, and therefore makes himself in- 
telligible to the average mind. Yet, as Dr Sanday admits, 
the result is not consistent; and a careful examination will 
show that this whole inconsistency arises from the fact that 
the material imagery which the poet employs is not able to 
express the spiritual reality to which it is applied. 

What is the Ego, the Self, the Person? Surely it is clear 
that, from the nature of the case, a definition, in the strict 
sense of the term, is impossible. You cannot define that 
which is pre-supposed in all definition. The Ego is the name 
we give to the agent (or subject) which is implied in all 
the processes of conception, thought, and will. In our experi- 
ence, there can be nothing of which we are aware which is not 
what it is, in relation to all the other elements in experience, 
by virtue of the activity of the Ego. Here is the principle 
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which combines the many in the one. The elements which 
are given to our experiences from the world without us must 
be subordinated to this combining activity in order to enter 
into relation with the whole. 

This is what I meant when describing the Self as the 
“synthesis” and “containing principle” of all its experiences. 
I grant at once that the words “synthesis” and “ containing” 
are suggestive of spatial images. Owing to the origin of 
language, it is impossible to avoid such suggestions. But it 
would be easy to show that these words have, in many 
instances of their use, escaped the bondage of the material. 
It would be easier still to substitute others which are more 
completely emancipated. 

When this view of the nature of the Self has been gained, 
there is an inevitable danger lest it should be regarded as an 
abstract form of thought. The truth is, surely, that it is for 
our experience the most concrete of realities. For every 
activity of the Self, whether perception, thought, or will, is the 
defining or determining of an element in relation to the whole 
of experience, and the principle which grasps both the element 
and the experience is the Self. Thus the Self possesses greater 
concreteness and higher reality than any element in its experi- 
ence, and for that very reason is incapable of definition. It is 
the universal pre-supposition of every conscious experience. 

Great light has been thrown on this concreteness of the 
Self by Bergson’s demonstration of the fact that mental states 
permeate one another. When we think of them as simply 
successive in time, we are, in another instance, victims of the 
illusions created by the application of spatial symbolism, for 
we attribute to them the impenetrability which belongs to 
things in space, and which, as a matter of fact, they do not 
possess. And further, we think of time as marked out into 
successive moments, each of which is occupied by its own 
definite content, not considering the fact that time appears to 
assume such a form only when it is subjected to measurement 
by relation to spatial things. Mental states existing in time 
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/ do not therefore succeed one another like milestones on a road ; 
‘they interpenetrate, each assuming a quality which contains, 
} or represents, all that have gone before. These considerations 
j} are profoundly interesting in connection with the problem 
i which puzzled Mill, and which he regarded as the “final 


inexplicability.” Arriving at the conclusion that Mind may 
be described as a “series of feelings,” he admits that we are 
obliged to regard it as “a series of feelings which is aware of 
itself as past and future.” How can a series be aware of itself 
as a series? ‘The true incomprehensibility,” writes Mill, 
“perhaps is, that something which has ceased, or is not yet in 
existence, can still be in a manner present; that a series of 
feelings, the infinitely greater part of which is past or future, 
can be gathered up, as it were, into a single present conception, 
accompanied by a belief of reality.” But when Mill calls 
Mind a series of feelings, he is the victim of a spatial symbol. 
It is of the very essence of mental facts that they permeate 
one another so that the past lives in the present. 

To think, then, of the Self as a material atom, or mathe- 
matical point, located in the brain, or to suppose that it dwells 
in the body in any spatial or material manner, is to yield to an 
illusion created by the nature and history of our forms of 
speech. It must be true that the brain is the organ of the 
Self, but what is there to show that when the Self uses an 
instrument it must be located within that instrument? The 
fact is that the very idea of a locus or place has no meaning 
when applied to the Self when considered apart from, or in 
antithesis to, the material organ which it employs. The 
material instrument has a locus; the Self, in contradistinction 
to it, has no locus. 

It may help to make this whole distinction clearer to ask: 
Does Dr Sanday, when he argues that our feelings and 
thoughts must be in space because “they are ours, and we 
are in space,” really touch the question at issue at all? We 
are in space in the sense that our bodies form part of the 

J. S. Mill, Examination of the Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, ch. xii. 
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material universe which exists in space. But when the 
psychologist speaks of the field of consciousness, of the centre 
and the margin, of the threshold above which thoughts and 
feelings must rise in order to enter consciousness, of processes 
taking place or results “incubating” in subconsciousness, he 
means something very different. The psychologist, reflecting 
on his own inner experiences, thinks of the feelings which pass 
through his mind, the impulses which move him, the memories 
he recalls, the thoughts by which he endeavours to grasp the 
facts of his experience, the anticipations which lure him on, 
the perceptions by which he apprehends the external world, 
All these are the elements of his psychical experience. But 
how can they be grouped, and how described? While in 
doubt as to this difficulty, the clearness of visual perception 
comes to his aid. Visualise everything in imagination, and 
description becomes easy. Hence arises the imagery of the 
field and the threshold. But even when he yields himself 
most willingly to the attraction of such imagery, the psycho- 
logist is very far from meaning that the various mental 
elements actually occupy positions in space relatively to one 
another, as the body occupies a position relatively to the 
material objects which surround it. If Dr Sanday’s argument 
has any validity, he ought to mean this. The argument is that 
because the body is in space, the mind, which employs that 
body as an instrument, must not only have all its experiences 
in space, but all these experiences must, relatively to one 
another, form a spatial field, capable of description and 
measurement in spatial terms. If this be a sound conclusion, 
I would ask Dr Sanday to prepare a map locating all the 
feelings, etc., in relation to one another. If it be replied that 
science may some day draw a map of the brain, in which all 
mental conditions and processes are assigned their proper 
centres and nerves, I answer that nervous matter is one thing, 
feeling and thought, as known from within, are wholly different 
things. _Dr Sanday’s map of the field of consciousness must 
not be a map of the brain; it must be a map of the field of 
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consciousness, as seen introspectively by the self-conscious 
subject. 

The truth is, that we have here simply the old puzzle of 
body and mind in a new form. It is safe to say that no one 
will ever approach a solution of it by confusing the funda- 
mental distinction—the distinction between things in space 
and things not in space. 

I trust that Dr Sanday and the readers of the HiBBERT 
JourNAL will pardon the abrupt, seemingly dogmatic, manner 
in which 1 have found it necessary to express much of what 
| have written above, and will accept the assurance that this 
manner is merely the result of a determined effort to make 


my meaning clear. 
CHARLES F. DOWN. 


Vor. X.—No. 2. 





POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 
Proressor W. P. KER, LL.D., Lirt.D. 


TuE limits between ‘philosophy and popular philosophy are 
by no means strictly drawn. I remember T. H. Green’s 
essay on popular philosophy, in which not only amateurs 
and dilettanti are considered, but many of those who have 
a place in the history of philosophy among the celebrated 
names. The difference between philosophy and _ ordinary 
reflective or moralising literature is not always easy to fix; 
many philosophers address themselves to the “reading public.” 
Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz have in their day been fashion- 
able, and Hume was disappointed, as everyone knows, because 
his J'reatise had no success among the booksellers. Still, 
there is a difference between Locke and Hume on the one 
side, and the merely literary work of those writers who use 


philosophical ideas without a proper philosophical object or | 


method. Locke in his Hssay and Hume in his T'reatise have 
a definite philosophical scope and purpose, which makes their 
work, in spite of its affinity to polite literature, more truly 
philosophical and technically more important than the writings 
of Goethe, Burke, Wordsworth, or Carlyle, even though these 
may in other directions carry more weight and make a deeper 
impression. Locke and Hume may have an amateurish 
appearance on the surface; possibly their thinking may have 
suffered from their too great regard for the ordinary reading 
man; but the nature of their work is determined, first, by its 
scope,'and secondly, by their own purely philosophical energy, 


which is strong enough and sincere enough to keep them out 
370 
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of the ranks of mere popular essayists. Goethe and Burke, 
Wordsworth and Carlyle and Browning are more than mere 
popular essayists and preachers, and they, one or another or all 
of them, may have had as much philosophical talent as Locke 
or Hume, but their work is done by different means and for 
a different end, which cannot be called purely philosophical. 

I submit that, for the sake of clearness, it is well not to 
reckon Locke, Berkeley, and Hume among the amateurs, in 
spite of the popular literary character of their writings. Their 
work is popular philosophy in one or more senses, but not in 
the sense which I have chosen for this paper: I am speaking 
of the use and application of philosophy outside of the proper 
philosophical sphere. 

Here I may quote—to be filed for reference—the saying 
of Rivarol about the influence of philosophers. It is a mistake, 
he says, to imagine that philosophers are dangerous to society 
(as was supposed by many who attributed to philosophers all 
the evil of the Revolution): it is not the philosophers who 
do the mischief, it is the people who read their books.‘ This, I 
venture to maintain, is the most glorious of all the bulls that 
hve ever appeared in any ring. It might be a good text for 
the present discourse. 

Coming back to my own experience, I find that at one 
time in the Moral Philosophy class in Glasgow, and in debating 
wd essay societies where the lectures of Edward Caird were 
not forgotten by his pupils, we were accustomed to speak 
vith condescension of the ordinary consciousness. The 
wdinary consciousness was that which believed in the 
xternal world; it was the consciousness of Thomas Reid 
md the School of Common-sense; the extraordinary con- 
siousness, which belonged to us, was of various degrees. 
lt might be content with the simple idealism of Ferrier ; 


'“T] faut pourtant observer que les livres des philosophes n’ont point 
tit mal par eux-mémes, puisque le peuple ne les lit point et ne les entendrait 
§s; mais il n’est pas moins vrai qu’ils ont nui par tous les livres qu’ils ont fait 
lire, et que le peuple a fort bien saisis.”"—Mémoires de Rivarol, ed. 1824, p. 87. 
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it might have accepted the machinery of Kant. But mor 


commonly we found Kant too complicated; his devices for ff 
getting the senses neatly packed into the frame of the intellect 
as troublesome and over-elaborate as the cycles and epicycles ; 
of the old astronomy; and we took up with Hegel, dilutedf 


to our taste. The worst of the Critique of Pure Reason 
was that you had either to know it or not to know it; if you 
let go at any point you fell off, with more or less damage, 


Hegel, though outwardly more difficult, was practically much § 
easier. You might indeed spend hours in staring at the & 


beginning of the Logic (in Hutchison Stirling’s Secret), 


trying to see Being turning into Not Being, and persuading § ti 


yourself that at last the thing was beginning to move. But 
that was a callow, elementary stage; the older sophists in ow 
class had a better trick than that, and contented themselves 
with “sublating” anything that came in their way. 

One of the most certain and lasting results of those days 
was (I think) the clue to the history of philosophy which 
was given by Caird, and by the reading to which he directed 
us in Hegel’s History of Philosophy. This was much easier 
than the Logic of Hegel, at the same time that it was a proof 
of the validity of the Logic; the difference between Seyn and 
Wesen, the immediacy of the first stage, the duplicity, dis- 
ruption, discomfort of the second, seemed to be exhibited 
in the history of Greek philosophy on the one hand, of modern 
philosophy (from Descartes onwards) on the other, while the 
third stage, in which Seyn and Wesen, immediacy and reflection. 
were to be reconciled, was either that in which we were then 
living, or, at the worst, not very far ahead in the future. 

I remember clearly the difference between the historical 
views of Comte and Hegel as they were presented to the 
young students of philosophy, and I think some moral may 
be drawn from a comparison of the two theories. Comte’ 
law of the three stages — theological, metaphysical, and 
positive—is put forward as an account of human progress 
from obscurity and superstition to clear understanding. But 
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there is nothing historical (or very little) in the exposition ; 


the passage from one stage to another is made at a jump; 
i the positive philosophy starts with a metaphysical hypothesis 
) as arbitrary as any that are ridiculed by Comte in his account 
) of the second stage, viz. the assumption of that spontaneity 


in human nature which leads men to personify the causes of 
movement in nature, to explain all things by a will like their 
own (volonté mobile). Comte’s law of the three stages has all 
the faults of popular philosophy; it is unhistorical, it begins with 


| apetitio principit (that same spontaneity), it puts things side 


by side and assumes that they are connected. At the same 


| time it wishes to pass for something more than popular—as 


an explanation of the life and destiny of mankind. It pretends 
to be philosophy ; it fails even as popular discourse, because 
the ordinary man with some reading and experience will 


' remember cases that make him incredulous; will find in 


history such mixtures of theology and positive science, such 
varied tides of belief and speculation, as prevent him from 
accepting the too easy formula. 

Comte is too simple. He allows no room for successive 
fulfilments of his cycle. There are three stages and no more 
There was no philosophy before Comte; therefore there 
cannot have been more than one theology, one metaphysic. 
Monotheism began with Christianity, metaphysic in the 
Middle Ages. 

Hegel is different. ‘The three stages of his dialectic—-the 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode—first the obvious unity, second 
the reflective duplicity, third the harmony of the two in a 
mode which is both simple and reflective—this may be a mere 
formula—mere fancy—a precious thing for fools and impostors 
to make play with, and imagine they are “sublating” the 
contradictions of the world. How tiresome it became when 
it was used as a substitute for thinking! an optimistic amulet 
against the shocks of the real world and the painfulness of any 
particular study! But, on the other hand, whenever one came 
to deal with the history of Greece and Christendom the 
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formula became alive. Could it be denied that in Christendom, 
in the medieval and the modern world, there was prevalent 
the character of Hegel’s second stage? It is given (quite 
independently of Hegel as far as I know) in Browning's Old § 
Pictures at Florence :— | 
‘Is it true we are now and shall be hereafter 
And what—is depending on life’s one minute ? 
Hails heavenly cheer or infernal laughter 
Our first step out of the gulf or in it? 
Shall man, such step within his endeavour, 
Man’s face, have no more play and action 


Than joy which is crystallised for ever, 
Or grief, an eternal petrifaction ! 


On which I conclude, that the early painters, 
To cries of ‘Greek Art and what more wish you?’ 
Replied ‘To become now self-acquainters, 
And paint man, man, whatever the issue! 
Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray, 
New fears aggrandise the rags and tatters: 
To bring the invisible full into play ! 
Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters?’ ” 

It is not a complete philosophy of history to say that 
Greece is perfection and Christendom a craving for the infinite 
beyond perfection, a refusal and rejection of the obvious world 
for the sake of the soul. But this saying can be justified in 
many different ways. Of course, every historical generalisa- 
tion can be contradicted; there are exceptions everywhere. 
The classics are not as classical nor the Middle Ages as 
romantic as they ought to be for the purposes of a formula. 
But it is true of Greek philosophy as a whole, including the 
most reflective part of it, that when compared with Descartes, 
Hume, and Kant it is still not far from the mind of the early 
Greek philosopher who looked into the whole heaven and said, 
“Tt is One”; it still has in Aristotle that simplicity which 
is able to include the whole universe, which sees man as 4 
part of the wide world, not yet as a soul to be saved beyond 
space and time, or as the point of self-consciousness on which 
the existence of the world depends. 

In Hegel’s contrast of Greece and Christendom, his 
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comparison of ancient and modern philosophy, there is some- 
thing which the “ordinary consciousness” can understand ; 


| Hegel in his history of philosophy, his philosophy of history, 
) and his Aesthetik is, if not a popular philosopher, at any rate 
} acontributor of suggestions to the literature of the nineteenth 


century, an aid to critics, to sophists if you choose to put it 
so, to students who are concerned with particular matters, e.g. 


with literature, and not with a philosophical system. 


Hegel’s lectures on 4esthetik, on the philosophy and 


| history of art, are not such a mechanical application of formule 


as some of us used to practise in our essays and debates. The 
historical reality is not forced into the three compartments ; 


| and those lectures are not a convenient example of the working 


of the Hegelian dialectic in its neat perfection. On the other 
hand, they are full of the dialectical movement, and just 
because they are comparatively informal they are the more 
instructive: though there is not so much of the dialectic 
apparatus as in some other parts of his philosophy, it may be 
that those lectures reveal the origin of the Secret of Hegel. 

The rule of the dialectic is that every stage is right in its 
own way, and every stage is partial and incomplete; that the 
virtue of each leads to its own destruction; the thing that 
comes to perfection perishes, and-is followed by a new stage 
in which the former one is contradicted and complemental. 
Now the history of art, the history of literature, is full of such 
oscillations, of progress by negation and contradiction, of 
attempts at the reconciliation of opposites—‘“ the law of writ 
and the liberty.” One example is in Reynolds’ Discourses, 
where the painter is found explaining the Ideal and the Great 
Style as something loftier and nobler than portrait painting ; 
the individual character, the significance of the portrait, is not 
proper for the heroic form of art. You see that Reynolds was 
distracted between two modes, the complements of one 
another :—the Ideal, the Great Style, which he recommended 
to the students of the Royal Academy, and the Lower Style, 
in which he excelled as a portrait painter :— 
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“It happens in a few instances that the lower may be improved by 
borrowing from the grand. Thus, if a portrait painter is desirous to raise and 
improve his subject, he has no other means than by approaching to a general 
idea. He leaves out all the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, and 
changes the dress from a temporary fashion to one more permanent, which has 
annexed to it no ideas of meanness from its being familiar to us. But if an 
exact resemblance of an individual be considered as the sole object to be aimed 
at, the portrait painter will be apt to lose more than he gains by the acquired 
dignity taken from general nature. It is very difficult to ennoble the character 
of a countenance but at the expense of the likeness, which is what is most 
generally required by such as sit to the painter.” 


Hegel, who was not in practice as an artist, had felt, 
theoretically, the same sort of contradiction. He lived through 
the debates of his time about “classical” and “romantic” ; he 
chooses ‘‘ romantic” as the proper title for all modern art. On 
the one hand he was a lover of Greek poetry and Greek 
sculpture; on the other, he found in the art of Christendom 
something beyond the Greek limits, something which is not 
merely recommended to him as a philosopher by its deeper 
self-consciousness, but by its new music, its lyrical raptures. 
He traces the course of romantic, of modern art to its end, 
to its failure. Only in Greek art is there the proper balance, 
or rather identity, of purport and form; in romantic art the 
greater spirituality means ultimately the failure of art to 
express what is in the mind. 

Much of this in Hegel’s Aesthetik may be called popular 
philosophy—popular, though it cannot be called easy ; much 
of it is not more technically philosophical than Reynolds’ 
Discourses; and all of it is profitable for historians of poetry, 
not to speak of other arts. One of the remarkable things 
about it is that it reveals the origin (or one of the main 
origins) of the Logic itself. In thinking about Greek and 
modern poetry, about the contest of “classical” and 
“romantic,” Hegel found the dialectical process in his own 
mind ; in his own mind he lived through the stages of Greece 
and Christendom ; he could for the time be wholly taken up 
with Sophocles; he could not help going on to Shakespeare. 
It was not merely putting down one book and taking up 
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another, going from the Greek room to the Medieval room 
in the Museum. It was his own mind that led him from 
Greece to the new splendour, the new significance of the art 
of Christendom. 

Hence (in part at any rate) the great difference between 
Comte’s law of development and Hegel’s. Comte does not 
really care much for his first and second stages, the theological 
and the metaphysical. He wants the third, the positive 
philosophy ; and he builds up a makeshift history in three 
stages, theological, metaphysical, and positive; gets a cheap 
theological tortoise and a stuffed metaphysical elephant to 
support his positive world. The advantage in Hegel was 
that he had lived through some preliminary modes before 
he came to the absolute Philosophy. Not to speak in this 
place about his studies of religion, he had in his literature, 
in his meditations as an art critic, verified for himself the 
formula of his dialectic, the progress by contradiction and re- 
conciliation—from unity, by disruption, to another form of 
comprehension. It is not a formula coolly invented and 
applied to matter. The inventor was deep in poetry and in 
other studies not purely philosophical when he began to work 
out his system. 

Historical students of literature are compelled to work 
with philosophical notions. It is one of the difficulties of 
the business. They cannot get along without “the spirit of 
the age” in one shape or another. They talk of “general 
tendencies,” they read “the history of thought.” Further, 
they have to study those authors whom I named before as 
not philosophers but full of philosophy — Goethe, Burke, 
Wordsworth. What are they to do? They have generally 
to get on as well as they can with a kind of more or less 
respectable sophistry. They live in a region of opinion, where 
debaters can play with any number of plausible common- 
places—* progress,” “reaction,” ‘“ tendency,” ‘ development,” 
and so forth, They are exposed to many cruel hazards, 
especially in dealing with those authors who are both philo- 
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sophical and imaginative in genius, and chiefly imaginative 
in their mode of speech. It is so easy to translate them into 
summaries that have a noble sound about them, and yet are 
worthless because they try to give the poet’s meaning without 
the poet’s eye and voice. ‘The prophet or the poet may find 
significance and value in common things. The plausible 
summarist reads in his own way, and is edified, and proposes 
to edify other men; he finds Ezekiel or Wordsworth prophesy- 
ing about a éile or an iron pan, handfuls of barley and pieces of 
bread, and then he goes telling his friends complacently that 
“nothing is ignoble,” that the real world is wonderful in its 
meanest capacity. Then that is fulfilled which was spoken 
of by Tennyson in the Holy Grail—* Lo, one hath seen, and 
all the blind will see.” The poet or the painter has a right to 
speak of what he sees :— 


“And when the evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry as with 
a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, and the tall 
chimneys become campanili, and the warehouses are palaces in the night, and 
the whole city hangs in the heavens, and fairyland is before us—then the 


wayfarer hastens home; and the working man and the cultured one, the wise 
man and the one of pleasure, cease to understand, as they have ceased to see, 
and Nature, who for once has sung in tune, sings her exquisite song to the 
artist alone, her son and her master—her son in that he loves her, her master 
in that he knows her.” 


Whistler, the artist, speaks with authority. The worst of 
it is that Formalist and Hypocrisy are waiting, on the lookout 
for a short cut, and it is so easy to repeat, “ Nothing is 
ignoble,” or “ Every common bush afire with God,” when 
the real meaning of the plausible doctrine is that the edifier 
is unable to tell the difference. The dangers of plausible 
popular moralising are frequent in the history of literature, 
and may justify the study of grammar and comparative 
philology as a refreshing change. 

There is one part of philosophy where the student of 
literature is better off than his philosophical neighbour. He 
is protected against some of the common fallacies of ethics. 
He will not say that conduct is three parts of life. He 
knows, if he has properly attended to his novels and his 
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comedies, that conduct is four parts of life. That is because 
he knows something about characters and humours, and sees 
nothing in the demeanour and conversation of anyone that 
may not be called conduct, nothing that dces not come under 
the moral law, whatever laws may be. He is also generally 
indifferent to ethics. What is commonly called ethics is apt 
to strike him as moralising carried on by preachers who know 
less of humanity than Mrs Oliphant or Anthony Trollope. 
For a metaphysic of ethics he may have some respect, because 
it is out of his element ; and he ought not to speak irreverently 
of Aristotle, but he cannot help wishing that the author of the 


. Nicomachean Ethics had read a few novels. The ordinary 


consciousness, when it belongs to a novel-reader, is sometimes 
ready to exclaim against the philosopher for taking human 
beings too much in the lump. The novel-reader is not only 
a casuist, who likes to take each case as it occurs; he 
is a thorough-going nominalist, for whom each individual is 
separately valuable and irreplaceable. Some of the poets 
who have attempted moralising have been strong on the 
value of particulars as against generalisations; Blake and 
Shelley agree in this. Shelley says (it is the title of a chapter 
in his Speculations on Morals)—‘ Moral Science consists in 
considering the difference, not the resemblance, of persons” ; 
and again, “in truth, no one action has, when considered 
in its whole extent, any essential resemblance with any other.” 
This may seem a little exaggerated, or at any rate open to 
misconstruction. The novel-reader in his experience finds 
too many actions which resemble one another. But the 
opinion of Shelley, as a poet’s criticism of moral philosophy, 
is significant. I do not know whether philosophers have any 
value for the poet’s contribution; it expresses the mind of 
many who touch the outskirts of philosophy, in the debat- 
able land between imagination and pure reason: a dangerous 


enchanted ground. 
W. P. KER. 


Lonpon. 





IN A PREHISTORIC SANCTUARY. 


R. R. MARETT, 
Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford University. 


For a week it had been warm work in the Onziéme Section. 
Toulouse under an August sun was hot. Hotter still, however, 
was the daily discussion in the Lycée. Does the Aurignacian 
horizon antedate the Solutrian? Are eoliths man-made, or 
can mere earth-pressure produce their like? Such questions 
fire the blood, especially if there is a strain of the South in it. 
Decidedly it was time that the protagonists of the prehistoric 


department of the Association Francaise should betake them- 
selves to the cooler air of the mountains. 

So long as its train-service lasts, France is secure against 
national decadence. The rendez-vous was for 5 a.m. We all 
turned up at the station notwithstanding. A few of us are 
strangers, the much-honoured invités du Congrés. The rest, 
our guides, are a band of the foremost archeologists of France, 
led by the veteran M. Cartailhac. At that hour it was 
deliciously cool. Yet, as we rolled through the plain by the 
Garonne, an unclouded sun already lit up the white backs of 
the oxen straining at the wheat-cutting machines, and glittered 
from the surface of the cisterns from which the long rows of 
vines draw their freshness. We thread the valley of the 
Ariége, and, a little after Foix, catch sight of the piled-up 
blocks of a long moraine. It is a grim reminder that we are 
about to step back into the neighbourhood of the great Ice 


Age. We leave the train at Tarascon. This is not the home 
380 
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of the immortal Tartarin. Far away by the Rhone is the 
sleepy provincial town where the Tarasque is stabled, that last 
of prehistoric monsters. The other and smaller Tarascon of 
the Little Pyrenees nestles amongst greenery under crags and 
mountain masses at the confluence of the Ariége and the 
brawling Vic-de-Sos. Thrice-blessed stream, whichever of the 
two it was that furnished those excellent trout wherewith our 
breakfast at the inn was graced! The ancestor of these well- 
born fish was to appear presently. 

After breakfast, business. We must mount several miles 
up the valley of the Vic-de-Sos to our left. There wait on us 
conveyances of a sort. The leading vehicle under the weight 
of four prehistorians—brain is heavy—collapses. The pre- 
historians are flung into the dust. Sacré nom dun pétard! 
exclaims our leader in the pardonable excitement of the 
moment. But no bones are broken. We are soon on our 
way up the defile. It is a scene of desolation. On every side 
are the remains of deserted iron-works. These were formerly 
nourished by the “ Catalan” system of wood-fuel, but alas! it 
no longer pays. ‘The mountain walls on either side are scored 
and polished for the greater part of the way up—say, for 500 
metres above our head, that is, about 1000 metres above sea- 
level—by the action of former glaciers. The cave we are 
about to visit, Niaux, is at least 200 metres below the high- 
water mark left by the ice. Clearly, then, we have here an 
upper limit of time for its wall-paintings. Whilst the cave 
was below the level of the glaciers, torrents must have torn 
through its galleries, scarifying the sides from top to bottom. 

But this is to anticipate. There remains for us the problem 
of reaching Niaux from the halting-place of the carriages. It 
is solved—scrambulando. If the intrepid M. Daleau, owner 
and explorer of the famous Grotte de Pair-non-pair at Bourg- 
sur-Gironde, near Bordeaux, can manage the climb, lame as he 
is, we others have no excuse. The sun blisters our backs, but 
as a compensating boon it has filled the rocks with wide-open 
white daisies, and has brought out the smell of the wild 
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lavender. Besides, as we ascend, we rejoice in an ever-widen. 
ing prospect, as, for example, up the valley, where the ruins of 
the medizval castle of Miglos are seen sitting crestfallen upon 
their lonely rock. 

To stand at the door of Niaux yields no foretaste of a mile. 
long subterranean cathedral with pillars, side-chapels, and 
confessionals all complete. It is only fair to state that nature 
designed a more imposing entrance somewhere to our left. 
This, however, it closed again with a landslip, as it likewise 
closed many another cave, about the time when the curtain 
was rung down on the last act of the drama of pleistocene 
humanity—lépoque du grand détrique, as M. Rutot has 
ventured to name it. Nevertheless the present rat-hole of a 
mouth is of respectable antiquity. For it has been fenced 
round with a cyclopean wall by men who here sought shelter 
from an enemy, Visigoth or Roman or still earlier invaders. 
Moreover, within the cavern, near the opening, coarse sherds 
of neolithic or bronze-age pottery are to be found. To post- 
paleolithic man, however, the ingress to the inner sanctuary 
was not improbably barred. A little way in, there is a drop in 
the level, which rises some 25 metres on the further side, and in 
even moderately wet weather the dip becomes a lake. _ If, then, 
the holocene epoch was ushered in, as there is reason to believe, 
by a “ pluvial period ” of considerable duration, the chances are 
that the spirits of the Magdalenian men were free to carry 
on their mysteries undisturbed long after their bodies were 
dust ; nay, probably right up to the day when modern science 
burst in upon the darkness with its acetylene lamps. 

The lamps in question took some time to light. In the 
meantime some of us donned as a protection against wet and 
slippery places the local espadrilles, rough canvas shoes with 
soles of string. Others prudently turned their coats inside 
out, a simple and effective device for keeping clean, but with 
a countervailing tendency to cause inside pockets to void their 
contents. Thereupon we bow our heads that we may clamber 
down a precipitous descent into the grave-like depths that 
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gape for us. Very chill these are, away from the summer sun, 
and very still, but for the occasional dripping of water. Behind 
the wavering lamps of our guides we stumble over stepping- 
stones across what remains of the lake. Then, leaving a mass 
of boulders and erratic blocks behind, we steer our way amid 
fantastic stalactites and stalagmites along an _ exceedingly 
narrow passage known as /e passage du diable. Next, more 
boulders have to be tackled. We note in passing that we 
are in the channel of a former rushing river. Especially at 
the junction of two arms of this many-branched cave can 
it be seen how a conflux of swirling streams has carved out a 
mighty basin, using stones and sand as its excavating tools. 
So far there are no signs of man. At last, at a point 
about 500 metres from the entrance, where an opening in the 
vault above our heads affords a glimpse of a set of upper 
galleries, our guide cries Halt ! 

The demonstration opens quietly. On the wall to the left, 
at about shoulder-level, underneath a glazing of stalactite, are 
five round marks such as might be made by the end of a 
finger dipped in paint—that and nothing more. We are 
bidden to possess our souls in peace and move forward. A 
short way on, to the right, are more of these marks, some 
black, the product of manganese, others a warm red, showing 
ochre to have been used. Nor is it a question of round 
marks only. There are likewise upright lines, not unlike 
those whereby the Australian natives represent throwing- 
sticks in their caves and rock-shelters. Other similar upright 
lines have a boss on the upper part of one side, and recall the 
shape of a certain type of Australian throwing-club. Finally, 
there is a thick oblong smudge indented at one of its narrow 
ends. Just as the upright marks have been classified as 
“claviform,” so the oblong mark enjoys the unconvincing 
designation of “naviform.” Similarly, in remoter parts of the 
cave we are shown other marks to which distinguishing names 
have been assigned. For instance, uprights with many branch- 
ing lines on both sides at the top or bottom are called “ dendri- 
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form,” though it is almost certain that we are dealing here 
with the representation of missile weapons and not of trees, 
Or, again, an arrangement of crossed lines, not unlike the 
skeleton of a sledge, is termed “tectiform.” Lastly, it may 
be mentioned here that the round dots, with which lines, 
circles, and other patterns are composed, go by the name of 
“ Azilian points,” because of their undoubted resemblance to 
the marks on the painted pebbles of the decadent pleistocene 
people who inhabited the cave, or rather river-tunnel, of 
Mas d’Azil. 

Such names are necessarily bestowed “without prejudice.” 
Doubtless there is meaning in these marks. All analogies 
support the view that they are signs, symbols, pictographs, 
embodying veritable inscriptions. But we are quite unable, at 
present, to read their message. At most in one instance is 
this at all possible. When we proceed along the main artery 
of the cave, 100 metres or so past the place where the vast 
ante-chapel of the Salon Noir opens to the right, we are pre- 
sented with a vebus, as M. Cartailhac might well call it, which 
is not entirely beyond conjectural interpretation. Reading 
from right to left, we have what look like one throwing-stick 
of the straight kind and two of the sort furnished with a boss. 
A multitude of “ Azilian points,” thirty-one in all, grouped more 
or less irregularly, follow, then an upright throwing-stick, then 
eight more points in two parallel rows, then fourteen other 
points enclosing a central one, an arrangement probably to be 
discerned also amongst some of the preceding thirty-one points. 
Last of all comes a cleverly designed little bison, the dorsal 
line of which is merely a projecting ridge of rock. <A natural 
accident has been utilised—nay, has perhaps suggested the 
representation. This bison, unlike any other that is figured in 
this cave, has its legs drawn up close to the body, and this 
rearing position, so suggestive of a death-struggle, together 
with the large red mark on the flank, for all the world like an 
open wound, makes the intention of the primitive artist passing 
clear. He here portrays the slaying of the bison. The other 
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arks are presumably meant to lead up to this, and signify the 
eapons that are to deal the blow, the circling movements of 
the hunters, and who knows what besides? But why such a 
hunting scene at all? Let us defer the discussion of this 
question until we have had time to finish our visit of 


inspection. 

Pursuing the main artery, we encounter few drawings but 
many symbols, until, about 1100 metres from the mouth, we 
are pulled up short by a lake into which the vault dips. It is 
possible by diving to penetrate into still remoter recesses of 
the cave, which, moreover, are not without their prehistoric 
designs. M. rAbbé Breuil has done it. We prefer, however, 
to trouble neither the lake nor the inhabitants thereof. For 
M. Viré, an expert in subterranean biology, finds in the water 
four kinds of myriapods, all blind. So we retrace our steps, 
and brace ourselves for the culminating experience, the sight 
of the Salon Noir. 

This side gallery is truly magnificent. As one mounts 
steadily up a long slope of billowy sand, the walls fall back 
till they are beyond the range of the lamps, whilst overhead 
there is positive nothingness, not a glimmer, not a sound, no 
motion, no limit. Suddenly M. Cartailhac scares us out of 
our senses by kindling a Bengal light. Not only are we 
scared; we are slightly shocked. Is this a place for pyro- 
technics? But we see by this means what we could never 
have seen with our powerful lamps, and what primitive man 
could certainly have never seen with his feeble ones; for a 
hollowed pebble holding grease, with a piece of moss for wick, 
was all he had. We behold a cathedral interior such as a 
medieval architect might have seen in his dreams, aerial, carven, 
and shining white. 

We reach our destination, an immense rotunda. The 
circular wall descends almost vertically until it is a little more 
than the height of a man from the ground. At this point it 
breaks back into concave niches with smooth surfaces, thus 


forming, as it were, a series of side-chapels all waiting to be 
Vor, X.—No. 2. 25 
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adorned. Here the primitive painter worked at ease. On the 
contrary, to produce the beautiful ceiling-pieces in the cave at 
Altamira, in Spain, he must have lain more or less on his 
back, as Michael Angelo did in the Sistine Chapel. Again, at 
Niaux he did not, as the Altamira artist, seek polychrome 
effects, but was content with simple black-and-white. In a 
hollow stone he mixed oxide of manganese with charcoal and a 
little fat, and laid it on with such an apology for a brush as the 
modern savage uses to-day. What matter the materials, if the 
artist sees? This man had the eye. 

We were led straight up to the chef-dauvre of the Salon 
Noir. Under a low vault is a snub-nosed horse, or rather 
pony, of grand workmanship, measuring about a metre and a 
half from the forehead to the root of the tail. Back, belly, 
and legs are outlined in thick black. Muzzle, neck, throat, and 
saddle are covered with shaggy hair, indicated by no less bold, 
but finer strokes, so blended as to convey the happiest impres- 
sion of muscular chest and glossy barrel. It is the living 
image of Prjewalski’s wild horse of the Mongolian deserts. 
The picture stands out strongly, despite the fact that it is 
cluttered up with not a few rival frescoes. A _ springbok 
(bouquetin), a brace of bisons, and a couple of smaller horses 
independently compete for the scanty room available in this 
apparently much-coveted corner. As the primitive artist has 
no notion of grouping, but concentrates on the single figure, 
so he likewise seems to ignore the rights of prior occupancy, 
and is apt to paint right over another work of art. The caves 
of the Bushmen of South Africa present similar palimpsests, 
though we are told that with them a masterpiece was inviolate 
until three generations had passed. In Niaux, exigencies of 
wall-space could hardly account for the crowding and over- 
lapping of animal designs, unless indeed there was more 
mystic virtue attaching to one spot than to another. Thus it 
is easy to suppose that where the rock bulges out in the like: 
ness of an animal’s body, with all the effects of bas-relief, so 
that only a little paint is required to help the illusion out, or 
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again, where a hole in the rock may be converted with a stroke 
or two of a stone chisel into the front view of a stag’s face, to 
which antlers are added in colour—devices which are both to 
be met with in the Salon Noir—the lead given by nature to art 
should be regarded as full of good omen. 

We have been the round of the wall-paintings from right 
to left, and studied them carefully, as their merits deserve ; for, 
of some seventy or eighty, as there are in all, hardly one shows 
a lack either of care or of downright skill. Let us note before 
we leave them that nearly all have what look like weapons— 
spears of various shapes or a throwing club—attached to their 
sides or overlying the region of the heart. But the best wine 
has been kept for the end of the feast. Away to the left the 
wall bends back a little above the level of the floor, and over- 
arches a small tract of sand, by this time of day coated with 
stalagmite, though not thickly. We stoop, and behold traced 
on the sand the unmistakable forms of two trout, own brethren 
to this morning’s trout of tender memory. At last we were 
in touch with the spirit of our pleistocene forerunner. He 
knew those trout, we knew those trout, and his emotion was 
ours. But a stranger thing was at hand. Hard by, similarly 
sheltered by an overhanging ledge, might be seen the much 
bestalagmited print of a naked human foot—rather a small 
foot, it seemed. Silently and in awe we turned to retrace the 
long journey to the outer world. At last we had met the ghost 
of prehistoric man. 

And now that at length we are back again in the light 
and warmth of the good sun, which by this time is westering 
redly, we talk theory. And the question that seems to sum 
up all the others is, In what sense, if any, is this painted cave 
a sanctuary ? 

For the more cautious of us, the answer to this question 
was not formulated all at once. Our education in prehistoric 
art and its purposes had scarcely begun. Next day we must 
be spirited off from Toulouse by a no less early train in quite 
another direction—into the department of Hautes-Pyrénées, 
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to view the cave of Gargas, near Aventiron, in the valley of 
the Neste, in a hill surrounded by all the débris of the Ice Age, 
moraines, rolled stones, and erratic blocks. Afterwards we 
abandoned Toulouse for Périgueux as our centre, and under 
the guidance of M. l'Abbé Breuil crawled painfully through 
the long narrow gully of Les Combarelles to inspect its 
numerous rock-engravings of animal and human, or at least 
semi-human, forms; whilst at Font-de-Gaume the impressive, 
if somewhat obliterated, polychromes were made clear as noon- 
day for us by their discoverer, M. Peyrony. ‘To describe our 
delightful experiences in detail is impossible here. It must 
suffice to draw freely upon them in order to assist the 
suggestion that such a cave as Niaux is truly a prehistoric 
sanctuary. 

First of all, how is a sanctuary to be defined? <A sanctuary 
is a sacred place, whether sacred in its own right or because 
sacred ceremonies are there celebrated. And sacred, in its 
primary meaning at least, is equivalent to tabu, that is, “not 
to be lightly approached.” Was such a cave as Niaux a 
place of mystery, a place to be entered only when solemn 
and esoteric rites were to be accomplished? That is the 
question. 

Let us approach the subject of Niaux by way of Gargas. 
At Gargas we are amongst the pioneers of pleistocene art, 
the so-called Aurignacians. An hour’s exciting excavation 
in the remains of the hearth near the mouth of the cave 
made me the happy possessor of a very typical Aurignacian 
scraper ; and, without going further into the evidence, I may 
refer the reader to the paper on Gargas of Messrs Cartailhac 
and Breuil, in L’ Anthropologie, xxi. (1910), for sufficiently 
persuasive reasons for thinking not only that the Aurignacians 
had set to work on the cave walls, but further that, before 
the later Magdalenians could even aspire to improve on their 
designs, a fall of rock hermetically closed the cavern from 
that early date up to the present day. Now, the Aurignacian 
was no great hand at drawing. He makes the child’s mistake 
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of confusing what he knows with what he merely sees. Thus 
at Gargas we noticed the side-face of a bison surmounted 
with two branching horns such as could only go with the full 
face. Similarly, the artist was apt to pause as soon as he had 
made his intention manifest. Thus a horse’s head stands for 
the entire horse. In particular, he neglects to finish off the 
legs of his animals. Now, this principle is excellent in magic, 
if questionable in art for art’s sake. Magically, the part can 
stand quite well for the whole. 

Perhaps it is an application of the same rule, in its magico- 
religious bearing, that will account for the numerous hands, 
a hundred and fifty at the least, stencilled in red or black on 
the cave-walls. It is provoking that, when the Australian is 
found to do the like at the present day, it should be so hard 
to be sure of his motives. Thus Mr Roth informs us that his 
Queensland natives told him that this practice, which they 
called kapan-balkalkal, “ mark-imitate (or make),” was a mere 
amusement, though one that is special to boys and young 
men (W. E. Roth, N. Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 
No. 4, 12). Even if it be an amusement now—and the 
savage is an adept in disguising his mysteries—it does not 
follow that it was always so. Undoubtedly at Gargas a good 
many of these stencilled hands occur near the entrance, where 
the well-developed hearth shows that the people camped. 
Yet the designs are even here mostly in dark corners and 
alcoves, whilst other examples are met with in devious recesses 
far from the mouth. It is at least possible that primitive man 
was here registering, so to speak, by contact with a holy spot, 
some charm or vow making for his personal betterment. It 
may be asked, too, at this point why so many of the hands 
appear to lack one finger or several. My friend, Sr. Alcalde 
del Rio, the explorer of so many Spanish caverns, has made 
the rather gruesome suggestion that the owners of the 
imperfect hands were sufferers from leprosy (“ Apuntes sobre 
Altamira,” Limia, No. 5, Fev. 1911, 2). It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that Australians and Bushmen maim their 
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hands for ceremonial reasons. Besides, is it so certain as the 
French archeologists suppose it to be that a man with a sound 
hand cannot produce these effects of stencilling? Professor 
Sollas of Oxford, without sacrificing a single finger-joint in the 
cause of science, has by straightforward stencilling admirably 
mimicked the mutilated hands of Gargas, as I can personally 
vouch. 

Again, what is the meaning of those strange arabesques or 
“meanders” with which the walls and roof of Gargas are 
decorated in its remoter depths? Sometimes they appear to 
have been made simply with the fingers in gluey clay which 
has since been mostly glazed over by stalactite, and sometimes 
they are traced by means of an instrument shaped like a 
trident. ‘These marks are so uncommonly like the scratches 
which the cave-bears have left in the same cave, as a result of 
sharpening their great claws, that one is almost tempted to 
wonder whether Aurignacian man had a cave-bear totem, or 
otherwise had a ritual reason for assimilating himself to a 
creature so full of obvious mana. 

Enough of Gargas and its problems, with their hint of 
magical, striving with purely decorative and artistic, purposes. 
At Niaux we are amongst later Magdalenian artists who 
could, and did, draw true to life. Did they live at the mouth 
of their cave? It appears not. Certainly, if their art was 
play, they sought a remote playground, penetrating half a mile 
or more into the underground world, with narrows to squeeze 
through which even in the mind of modern man are associated 
with the devil. At Font-de-Gaume there is a similar needle’s 
eye to negotiate, for which fasting would be a very suitable 
preparation. Les Combarelles, again, is literally inaccessible 
except on one’s knees, and no artist ever graved animals, or 
men with the heads of animals—masked dancers, it may be— 
for simple fun in such a place. These, then, must have been 
sanctuaries, if only because no one would dream of hedging 
round a mere picture-gallery with such trying turnstiles. 

The great difficulty is to make intelligible to ourselves the 
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spiritual motives that could lead men in dark and remote 
places to celebrate mysteries that involve the designing of 
animal forms, the use of symbols, and so forth. Our hope of 
one day throwing light on these obscure matters lies in either 
of two directions. The prehistorians, by comparing together 
all that remains of this widespread culture—one might almost 
say, civilisation—of late pleistocene times, may inductively 
acquire a set of clues. The material is, in its way, rich. 
There are some nineteen painted caves known in France, and 
the discoveries in Spain, which every day increase, bring up the 
total number of such caves and rock-shelters to at least fifty. 
Nor must we forget that there are innumerable other sites 
which, though without paintings, illustrate the customs and 
ideas of the same period. 

Or, again, there is possibly assistance to be afforded by the 
student of existing savages. These are so much alike in their 
fundamental ways of action and thought all the world over, 
that it is not extravagant to conclude that the inhabitants of 
prehistoric Europe had likewise the type of mind that to-day 
seems to go regularly and inevitably with a particular stage of 
social development. On such a working hypothesis, those 
ceremonies, best known to ethnologists in their Australian 
form, whereby savages, by magico-religious means, including 
the use of sacred designs, endeavour to secure for themselves 
good hunting and a plentiful supply of game animals, take us 
by analogy straight back to the times of prehistoric artistry. 

Magdalenian man drew better, it is true, than does the 
Australian, though perhaps not better than the Bushman, 
about whose ceremonies we unfortunately know so little. 
And, sad to say, it is too often the case that good religion 
and good art tend to thrust each other out; so that the 
religious man turns towards his ugly Byzantine Madonnas, 
whilst the Florentine artist makes glorious pictures and statues 
for popes and cardinals who are men of the world in the worst 
sense. We may allow ourselves to conceive, however, that 
sometimes religion and art may go together, that the artist 
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may try to serve God by drawing nobly. Perhaps, then, the 
artist of Niaux may have felt in a vague way that the better 
he drew his beast the surer he was to have at his back the 
kindly powers that send the spear straight at the quarry. 

For man of the primitive pattern there are two worlds, § 
a workaday and a sacred. Whenever he needs help in the 
one, he resorts to the other. The threshold between the two 
is clearly marked. He crosses it always in a ceremonial way, 
with nice attention to the traditional details of behaviour; 
and his ceremonies enhance, as they certainly reflect, the mood 
in which he draws near to the unseen source of his spiritual 
comfort. It matters not at all whether we classify as magic 
or religion the practices that result, so long as we recognise 
that all genuine rites involve one and the same fundamental 
mood and attitude, a drawing near in awe. Thus, then, we 
must suppose it was at Niaux. The man who left his footmark 
there had drawn near in awe, whether it was spell or prayer 
that accompanied his painting. And perhaps the best proof 
of all is that the spirit of awe and mystery still broods in 
these dark galleries within a mountain, that are, to a moder 
mind, symbolic of nothing so much as of the dim subliminal 


recesses of the human soul. 
R. R. MARETT. 
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THE PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION OF 
DEATH. 


W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R.S., 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


In recent years there has arisen in France a school of thought, 
led by Durkheim, which has given a new direction to the 
studies which deal with the earlier history of human society. 
One of the objects of this paper is to criticise the latest develop- 
ment of the ideas of this school, and for this purpose I propose 
to consider the mode of conceiving death among people of 
low culture, and especially among the Melanesians, with whom 
I have myself worked. Perhaps the most convenient way in 
which I can illustrate in brief compass the leading ideas of 
the French school will be to describe their attitude towards 
the line of anthropological inquiry which is now, and has for 
long been, dominant in this country. 

According to the French school, the work of practically 
the whole body of English anthropologists suffers from the 
radical defect that it supposes social institutions to have arisen 
as the result of the realisation of ideas of primitive man which 
are of the same logical order as those of ourselves. Our social 
ideas have been moulded by long ages of the evolution which 
has produced our present condition of society, and Durkheim 
and his disciples reject the view that they have been operative 
at all stages of man’s history. 

Further, according to the French school, it is not only wrong 


to suppose that the psychology of the civilised individual can 
393 
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be used to explain social facts, and especially the facts of 
primitive human society, but it is urged that motives derived 
from the psychology of the individual at all are out of place 
in such a study. It is claimed that social facts are of a special 
order, just as objective and independent as any of the other 
facts of the universe, and require their own special mode of 
explanation. The members of the French school assume, 
and they have every justification for the assumption, that in 
early society there was a solidarity in the actions of men as 
members of a social group which gave those actions a quite 
specific character, and makes it wholly illegitimate to suppose 
that they were directed by motives of the same order which 
set into activity the individual; and they assert that the 
explanation of the facts of early society is to be sought in 
social conditions which have as their psychological correlate 
or expression what they call collective representations. 
Durkheim and the other members of his school have made 
little attempt to formulate the psychological character of the 
collective representations of which they make so much use, but 
last year there appeared a book by Lévy-Bruhl* which attempts 
to formulate more definitely their nature. Lévy-Bruhl puts 
forward the view that primitive thought is of a wholly different 
order from that of civilised man, being differentiated from it by 
two chief characters, one positive and the other negative. The 
positive character is, that primitive thought is under the domin- 
ance of what he calls the law of participation, while negatively 
it is not subject to the law of contradiction which dominates 
our own thought and logic. It is with the second of these 
two characters that I shall deal especially in this paper, and 
I will content myself with only one example to show what 
Lévy-Bruhl means by the law of participation. This law is 
an expression of a large body of facts which indicate that 
primitive man has not the same category of individuality as that 
possessed by ourselves. We analyse an object, say a human 
being, into various parts, his skin, his hair, his head, body and 
1 Les Fonctions mentales dans les Sociétés inférieures, Paris, 1910. 
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limbs, his internal organs, etc., and we regard these products 
of analysis as having a more or less independent existence, 
so that if we cut off a piece of hair it becomes a separate 
individual object, and we have no idea of any necessary con- 
nection between the person and his hair except that they once 
formed part of an object which we regarded as an individual. 
It is certain that primitive man has carried out a process of 
analysis similar to that of ourselves, but his category of indi- 
| viduality has remained different from ours in that he still 
believes in a connection between the parts of what was once a 
whole. The mere separation of a man and his hair, so that 
they come to occupy separated regions of space, makes them 
no less parts of the same individual ; and, on the practical side, 
he believes that by acting on one part of the separated indi- 
viduality he can act on the other. 

This is merely one example, but it will perhaps be enough 
to illustrate the kind of attitude which Lévy-Bruhl is thinking 
of when he speaks of the primitive mind as being under the 
sway of the law of participation. 

The other and negative feature of primitive thought, accord- 
ing to Lévy-Bruhl, is that it is not subject to the law of con- 
tradiction. Primitive man is not disturbed by what are to us 
obvious contradictions, and seems to hold, with apparently 
perfect comfort, opinions which are to us wholly incompatible 
with one another. I will give an instance from my own ex- 
perience. During the course of the work of the Percy Sladen 
Trust Expedition to the Solomon Islands, we’ obtained in 
the island of Eddystone a long account of the destination of 
man after death. We were told that he stays in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where he died for a certain time, when 
spirits arrive in their canoes from a distant island inhabited 
by the dead to fetch the ghost to his new home. On one 
occasion we were present in a house packed tightly with 
people who heard the swish of the paddles of the ghostly 


1 The facts recorded in this paper were obtained in conjunction with 
Mr A. M. Hocart. 
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visitors and the sound of their footsteps as they landed on 
the beach, while for several hours the house was filled with 
strange whistling sounds, which all around us firmly believed 
to be the voices of the ghostly visitors come to fetch the man 
who had lately died. 

Later, after visiting a cave at the summit of the island, 
we were given a circumstantial account of its ghostly inhabit- 
ants, and we learnt that after death the people of the island 
inhabit this cave. Here the natives possess two beliefs which 
seem to us incompatible with one another: if the spirits of 
the dead go to a distant island, they cannot, according to our 
logic, at the same time live in a cave on the island where they 
died. Of course the natural interpretation is that the ghosts 
live in a cave in the interval between death and the setting 
out for the distant island, or that, while some go to the distant 
island, others take up their abode in the cave. It was clear, 
however, that the contradiction was not to be explained in 
these simple ways, but that the people held the two beliefs 
that the dead go to a distant island, and yet remain on the 
island where they died. 

I have taken this instance from my own experience, but 
it is a good example of the kind of attitude which has led 
Lévy-Bruhl to assert that primitive thought is not subject to 
the law of contradiction. He has taken the two character- 
istics I have described as those of a special order of mentality 
for which he has used the term “ prelogical.” The collective 
representations of the Durkheim school are held to be the 
expression of a prelogical mentality which is regarded as an 
early stage of thought distinguished by a collective as opposed 
to an individual character, and by the two special features 
which I have just considered. 

Taking the primitive conception of death as my subject, 
I hope to be able to show that much of the supposed contra- 
dictoriness of primitive thought with regard to this topic is 


the result of a conception of death widely different from our | 


own, and that, once this difference is recognised, not only do 
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the apparent contradictions disappear, but it becomes even 
probable that the logical processes involved in the beliefs and 
activities connected with death differ in no essential respect 
from Our OWN. 

Death is so striking and unique an event that if one had 
to choose something which must have been regarded in essen- 
tially the same light by mankind at all times and in all places, 
[ think one would be inclined to choose it in preference to any 
other; and yet I hope to show that the conception of death 
among such people as the Melanesians is different, one may 
say radically different, from our own. 

If any collection of words used by savage peoples in 
different parts of the world be examined, it will be found that 
each native word is given its definite English meaning, while 
for many English words there is also given a definite native 
equivalent. Often it is stated that the natives have no 
equivalent for certain terms of the English language, but 
rarely is any doubt expressed about the equivalence in meaning 
of the words*that are given in the vocabularies of primitive 
languages. ‘Thus, on looking up any Melanesian vocabulary 
it will be found that some form of the word mate is given as 
the equivalent of dead, and that dead is given as the meaning 
of mate, but as a matter of fact such statements afford most 
inadequate expression of the real conditions. It is true that 
the word mate is used for a dead man, but it is also used for 
a person who is seriously ill and likely to die, and also often 
fora person who is healthy, but so old that, one may suppose 
from the native point of view, if he is not dead, he ought to 
be. I well remember an early experience in the island of 
Eddystone in the Solomons, when a man whom I knew well 
was seriously ill. I heard that he had been visited by my 
fiend Kundakolo, a great native physician, who was shortly 
expected to return, and presently there came along the narrow 
bush-path the usual procession in single file, headed by my 
friend, who, in answer to my inquiries concerning his patient, 


‘mournfully shook his head, with the words, “ Mate, mate.” 1 
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naturally supposed that the end had come, only to learn that 


all that was meant was that the man was still very seriously J 


ill, and, as a matter of fact, he recovered. Again, one of the 


men in this island of whom I saw most was Rinambesi, the § 


oldest man in the island, almost certainly over ninety years of 
age, and he was not only regarded as mate, though really one of 
the most live people on the island, but in speaking to him 
people made use of an expression, “ manatu,” which otherwise 
is only used in the religious formule of the cult of the dead. 

It is clear that it is wholly wrong to translate mate as dead 
or to regard its opposite “toa” as the equivalent of living, and 
that these people have no categories exactly corresponding to 
ours of “dead” and “living,” but have two different categories 
of mate and toa, one including with the dead the very sick 
and the very aged, while the other excludes from the living 
those who are called mate.’ 

Further, here—as, in my experience, universally in low 
states of culture—these are not mere verbal categories, but are 
of real practical importance. Everyone has heard of the 
customs of burying the living, customs well known to have 
existed in Melanesia; and I have little doubt that in the old 
days, whenever a suitable opportunity arose, those who were 
called mate would have been actually submitted to the funeral 
rites, which would have made them dead in our sense as 
well as mate. Even now the Melanesians do not wait till 
a sick man is dead in our sense, but if he is considered 
sufficiently mate, movements or even groans will furnish no 
ground for stopping the funeral rites, including among these 
rites the process of burial; and a person who, through ex- 
ternal interference, is rescued from this predicament may 
have a very unpleasant time, for it would seem that nothing 
would make such a man other than mate for the rest of 
what we call his life. 


1 A similar condition seems to exist in the Polynesian island of Tikopia, 
where, as the Rev. W. J. Durrad tells me, “life and health are synonymous 
ideas.” 
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I cannot say positively that the Melanesian categories of 
mate and toa are universal in low stages of culture, but I have 
very little doubt that it is so, and the frequency of the custom 
of burial of the living suggests their wide distribution. It 
must be remembered that nearly all our stock of anthropo- 
logical data has been collected by persons—missionaries, 
officials, or others—who, for their practical purposes, want the 
English equivalents of native words, and do not discover, or 
ignore, such differences of meaning as those to which I have 


| just drawn attention. I may cite the story—I am afraid I do 
not know how far it is authentic—of the missionary who was 


invited to a funeral. On joining the funeral procession he 
could see no sign of the object which is usually the most 
prominent feature of such an occasion, and, on inquiry, there 
was pointed out to him an old woman whom he had already 
noticed as quite the most cheerful and animated member of 
the party. If he had inquired into the point I have no doubt 
that he would have found that she was mate (or its equivalent), 
and that the object of the occasion was merely to carry out 
the logical consequences which followed from the application 
to her of this term. 

These practices of burial of those still living have been 
definitely used by Lévy-Bruhl as examples of prelogical 
mentality, and therefore it would seem that he supposes such 
cases to be examples of belief in contradictories; that the 
people behave as if a person could be at the same time both 
living and dead. If he were to take up this attitude explicitly 
it could at once be pointed out that one term of the supposed 
contradiction is being taken from a civilised category and the 
other from a native category, but that if it were once 
recognised that the natives have their own categories, which 
are different from those of the civilised, there is not only no 
contradiction, but their proceedings become even strictly 
logical. The burial of a person who is mate is the perfectly 
logical consequence of what I may call his mate-ness, and it 
would seem wholly false to label such customs as prelogical 
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or to regardjthem in any respect, so far as logic is concerned, 
as different from those of ourselves. 

There is one further point to be noted which increases our 
tendency to regard such actions as those I have described as 
irrational. We think of burial as a means of disposing of the 
dead body ; but to primitive man it is possible, I believe even 
probable, that the matter is not at all regarded in this 
utilitarian way, but that burial or other means of disposing of 
the body is to him merely one of the rites suitable to the 
condition of what I have called mate-ness. One of the funda- 
mental fallacies of the anthropologist—I would call it the 
anthropologist’s fallacy, if I were not afraid that it is merely 
one among many—is to suppose that because a rite or other 
institution fulfils a certain utilitarian purpose,’ it therefore 
came into being in order to fulfil that purpose; and, though 
it may perhaps seem strained and far-fetched, I am quite 
prepared to consider whether even such a practice as burial, 
which seems to have so obvious and _ utilitarian a purpose, may 
not really have come into being from some quite different 
motive. However that may be, the special point now raised 
is that, whatever may have been its original cause, it is 
probable that to man in low stages of culture burial is con- 
ceived as merely one of a chain of rites designed to effect the 
passage of mankind from one stage of existence to another. 

I suggest, then, that more exact and complete knowledge 
of primitive beliefs would almost certainly show that many 
of the instances which are brought forward by Lévy-Bruhl as 
examples of prelogical mentality are cases in which there is 
no real contradiction at all, in which there is no failure of logic 
in our sense, but that they are merely cases in which the facts 
of the universe have been classified and arranged in categories 
different from those of ourselves; and I now give an example 
to show that a Melanesian would probably come to much the 
same conclusion about ourselves as Lévy-Bruhl has reached 
concerning them. 

1 Cf. Man, 1910, vol. x. p. 163. 
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There is no social institution which shows more clearly 
the existence of different principles of classification than that 
of relationship or kinship. In nearly all peoples of low culture 
the whole system of denoting relatives is so fundamentally 
different from our own that we have in our language no really 
equivalent terms for any one of the terms used by them, 
while, conversely, such people have no terms which are the 
exact equivalents of ours. Thus a Melanesian term which 


'we translate “father” is also applied to all the brothers of the 


father and the husbands of the mother’s sisters, and, it may 
be, to various other classes of relative, for whom “father” is 
obviously a wholly inappropriate rendering; and this applies 
throughout the whole circle of relationships. Further, the 
whole system of relationship plays an enormously more 


‘important part in the lives of the people than among our- 


selves. It has all sorts of practical importance, and has far 
more than purely verbal significance. I hope the assumption 
will not be thought too grotesque, that a group of Melanesians, 


| while preserving their own social institutions and _ beliefs, 


acquire a knowledge of psychology and logic. Let us suppose 
that one of their number, fired with a desire to understand 
the mental processes of other peoples, sets out to investigate 
the condition of these islands. ‘The extreme importance of 
relationship in his own community will naturally lead him to 
decide that the best way of procedure would be to study 
particularly our system of relationship as a means of under- 
standing our psychology. He would soon find that we use 
terms of relationship in a way which to him is hopelessly 
confused and inexact. In studying the connotation of such 
terms as uncle and aunt he would find that we include 
under them relationships which he distinguishes very care- 
fully. He would find even that we often apply the term 
“cousin” not merely to persons of our own generation, but to 
those of generations older and younger than our own, betray- 
ing, it would seem to him, an almost inconceivable looseness 


of thought, so that he is tempted to suppose that we are not 
Vor. X.—No. 2. 26 
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subject to the law of contradiction, but believe that persons 
may be of the same and of different generations. He will 
return to his home and announce to his fellow-islanders that 
the English people, in spite of the splendour of their material 
culture, show in many ways signs of serious mental incapacity ; 
that, in spite of their fine houses and towns, their trains and 
their ships, their talking machines and their flying machines, 
they are subject to the most appalling confusions of thought: 
and it may even be that, at a meeting of the native Philo- 
sophical Society, he propounds the view that the hyper 
development of material culture has led to an atrophy of the 
thought-processes; and suggests as a suitable title for the 
condition that of postlogical mentality. 

I believe this is something more than a frivolous travesty 
of the mode of procedure which I am considering. I believe 
that my idealised Melanesian would be proceeding on precisely 
the same lines and making exactly the same kind of mistake 
as those who neglect the possibility that the apparent confusion 
and contradictoriness which they find in savage thought may 
be, not in that thought itself, but only in their own conception 
of it. 

The conclusion to which I have been trying to lead is, that 
many of the primitive beliefs and institutions which have been 
regarded as indicative of prelogical mentality are not really so 
if you once recognise that they are the result of different 
principles of regarding and classifying the universe, and that, 
once this is recognised, there is not only no contradiction, but 
the behaviour which follows, behaviour which often seems to 
us unnatural and inhuman, is merely the realisation of these 
principles in a thoroughly logical manner. 

I do not wish to imply a belief that all the obscurities to 
be found among savage peoples can thus be explained. As an 
example of a different kind, I may take the instance | have 
already given of the apparently contradictory beliefs of the 
natives of Eddystone Island concerning the abode of the dead. 
In this case I believe the proximate explanation of the con- 
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tradiction to be, that we have to do with a case of religious 
syncretism ; that the religion of these people is the resultant 
of the mixture of two cults, one possessing the belief that the 
dead dwell in a cave of the island, and the other being the cult of 
an immigrant people whose dead returned to the home whence 
they came. I fully recognise that such a condition is not 
sufficient to explain the apparent comfort with which the 
people now hold these contradictory beliefs, but it seems to 
me to remove the necessity for any assumption of a radically 
different mental structure. The failure to attend to the 
contradiction becomes merely an example, partly of mental 
inertia, a failure to synthesise their religious beliefs, partly of 
a tendency to accept religious teachings without question, and 
without attention to the consequences to which these teachings 
lead if followed out logically, a tendency which is certainly not 
confined to primitive man. Even, however, after such cases 
have been put on one side, it is probable that there will still 
be found other cases of real contradiction in primitive belief, 
but it seems probable that these are examples of a mental 
attitude which, again, is far from being limited to primitive 
people, and perhaps is not primitive at all. It seems not 
unlikely that this residuum of cases will be found to be of an 
order met with at all stages of human culture; cases such as 
that of people who are perfectly happy in professions of belief 
on Sunday which their whole lives are devoted to contradict 
on the other six days of the week, who are yet apparently in 
no way the subject of any mental discomfort or dissatisfaction 
on the score of the contradiction.’ 

Even if the prelogical nature of primitive human mentality 
in Lévy-Bruhl’s sense were established, it seems to me that 
the concept would furnish a very unsatisfactory working 
hypothesis for sociology. Prelogical mentality would almost 
certainly tend to become a convenient title wherewith to 


' I must be content with this somewhat crude example, for I do not 
wish to consider here how the general attitude which Lévy-Bruhl calls pre- 
logical is related to religious mysticism. 
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label any manifestation of the human mind we did not readily 
understand. The concept is like those of phlogiston and 


vitalism, concepts which have had much truth, but yet have § 


provided, and in one case still provide, most dangerous 
working hypotheses. ‘The adoption of the prelogical nature 
of human mentality as a working hypothesis would tend to 
draw away attention and effort from what I believe to be 
a fundamental duty of anthropology at the present time 
and for long times to come, viz. the discovery of primitive 
methods of classification and of the ways in which early 
man conceives the universe and himself. I am inclined, there- 
fore, to think that in his book Lévy-Bruhl has taken a retrograde 
step. Some of the most valuable work of the Durkheim school 
has been in the study of primitive modes of classification;' 
and Lévy-Bruhl’s own law of participation is, of course, but 
another attempt in this direction. It is not to this part of 
his book that I object. It is the stress he lays on the con- 
tradictoriness and illogical or prelogical nature of primitive 
thought which seems to me to be a step backwards in the 
work of his school. 

I am afraid it may be thought that till now I have said 
little to justify the choice of the title of this paper. | 
have merely taken a primitive way of conceiving death as 
the basis for criticism of the latest way of conceiving 
primitive thought in general. I have tried to show that 
much that has been supposed to be contradictory in primi 
tive thought is the result of a certain manner of conceiving 
death ; and I should now like to go a little way—I am afraid 
it will be but a few steps—in the direction which seems likely 
to show us the nature of this primitive concept. 

The problem to be dealt with is the determination of 
the nature of the state which the Melanesian calls mate, the 
condition of mate-ness. The first point to be noted is that, 
while with us death is an event which sharply marks off one 


1 See especially Durkheim and Mauss, “De quelques formes primitives 
de classification,” L’ Année sociologique, etc., vi. p. 1, 1903. 
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durable state from another, mate-ness is itself a state rather 
than an event, which may last for long times, in some cases 
perhaps for years. No progress is likely to be made till we 
have recognised that, using the English term, death in primi- 
tive thought is not an event, but a durable state or condition. 

Next, it is clear that the two states which lie on either 
side of this condition of mate-ness are to the primitive mind 
much less different from one another than are the two states 
separated to the civilised mind by the event of death. Even 
to the most fervent believer in existence after death among 
ourselves, the gap between life here and life hereafter is 
something enormous. Death is a sharp point of separation 
between two modes of existence so different that few are 
perhaps able to form any clear conception of that one which 
is yet to be experienced, and with this difficulty of conception 
there must go a great difference in the sense of reality. If 
it be claimed that both are equally real, it is clear that the 
word “real” is being used in two different senses, or in one 
sense widely different from that of everyday usage. 

To primitive man, on the other hand, I believe that exist- 
ence after death is just as real as the existence here which we 
call life. ‘The dead come to him, and he sees, hears, and talks 
with them ; he goes to visit the dead in their home, and returns 
to tell his fellows what he has seen and heard and done, and 
his story is believed, and he believes in it himself, just as fully 
as if it had been an account of a journey to some country of 
the living. Further, the life after death has the same general 
characters as that before it. Thus the Melanesian ghost eats 
and drinks, cultivates and fishes; he goes to war and takes 
the heads of his enemies; and, most striking fact of all, he 
dies: the life after death is not to be confounded with 
immortality, which is a far later and more developed concept. 
The second point, then, is that the existence after death is as 
real to primitive man as any other condition of his life, and 
that the difference between the two existences is probably 
of much the same order to the primitive mind as two stages 
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of his life, say the stages before and after his initiation into 
manhood. 

1 may next point out that the life of primitive man is far 
more definitely divided into periods than that of ourselves, 
We have certain landmarks in our lives, as when we first go 
to school or university, or when we begin to earn our own 
bread, but such periods in the life of primitive man are far 
more clearly separated from one another. He does not 
gradually grow from boyhood to manhood, but he changes 
from the definite status of a boy to the definite status of a 
man by means of ceremonial, which often lasts for a consider. 
able time, it may be for years, and during the whole of this 
transitional period he is in a definite state or condition. 
There is a state or condition of a certain kind corresponding 
to the transition from boyhood to manhood, just as there is 
a definite state or condition corresponding to the transition 
from life to death. Other periods of life are similarly 
accompanied by ceremonies which seem to indicate a belief 
in similar transitions from one state to another. In a very 
fascinating book, van Gennep’* has pointed out the general 
similarity of the rites which accompany the chief events of 
life, including death. In all cases there are rites which may 
be regarded as connected with the separation from the life 
of the previous state, while others are associated with the 
transitional condition, and other rites, again, accompany the 
return to ordinary life in the new state—rites of reintegration, 
as van Gennep calls them, into ordinary life. While the 
subject of the rites is in the stage of transition he has certain 
attributes which may be regarded as sacred, so that the rites 
of separation and reintegration may be regarded as rites of 
sanctification and desanctification respectively. 

The important point to which I now call attention is, that 
the rites connected with death would seem to have the same 
kind of character as those accompanying various transitional 
periods of life. Taking Melanesia as my example, it seems 

1 Les Rites de Passage, Paris, 1909. 
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possible to extend the conception of van Gennep, and to 
suggest that the condition of mate-ness is the transitional 
stage; that certain funeral rites are designed to promote the 
separation of the person from the ranks of the ¢oa and his 
assumption of the condition of mate-ness; that other rites are 
associated with the condition of mate-ness itself, while other 
parts of the ceremonial of death are rites of integration into 
the ghostly life, which is regarded as not widely different from 
life itself. 

According to this conception, the passage from life to death 
is looked on by primitive man in much the same light and 
treated in much the same way as the passage from one con- 
dition of life to another. In order to understand the primitive 
conception of death, we must study the ritual of death in 
conjunction with that of life. It would seem that the state 
of mate-ness is not something unique, but is one with which 
in other forms a man has already made an extensive and 
intimate acquaintance. ‘To one who is not greatly affected by 
recent attacks on the doctrine of Animism, it will be natural 
to suppose that at these transitional epochs man is believed to 
be under the dominance of some spiritual influence; but it 
would take me too far to attempt any examination of the facts 
from this point of view. I must be content to have indicated 
the possibility that to the primitive man death is not the 
unique and catastrophic event it seems to us, but merely a 
condition of passing from one existence to another, forming 
but one of a number of transitions, which began perhaps 
before his birth, and stand out as the chief memories of his 
life. 

W. H. R. RIVERS. 


Sr Joun’s Cottece, CAMBRIDGE. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN 
SCOTLAND : 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 
THE Rev. J. A. PATERSON, D.D. 


In January 1911 this Journal had an article on “The Ecclesi- 
astical Situation in Scotland,” written from the Establishment 
point of view. The writer of this article is convinced that an 
impartial survey of the civil and ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land, especially during the last hundred years, must lead to 
the conclusion that, inasmuch as religious toleration no longer 
satisfies lovers of civil and religious liberty, the day of religious 
equality is about to dawn. 

But before the present ecclesiastical situation in Scotland 
can be profitably discussed, the principles involved being of 
world-wide application, it is necessary, in a rough and ready 
way, to classify and explain the various possible relations be- 
tween Church and State. The simplest and most instructive 
classification is into three main divisions. The first may be 
entitled Hildebrandism, or the Church ruling the State; the 
second, Erastianism, or the State ruling the Church; and the 
third, Voluntaryism, or Religious Equality, the State agreeing 
not to favour any one Church, but to leave every Church free 
to develop along its own lines, so long as these do not conflict 
with civil rights and duties. 

Against Hildebrandism history has already pronounced 


an irrevocable verdict. No civil ruler will ever again go to 
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Canossa. The Church, when supreme over the State, used at 
its pleasure the civil arm to punish heretics, and would, had 
that been possible, have extirpated heresy by force. Under 
this system the rulers of the Church, in order to attain their 
ends, never shrank from employing the most cruel forms of 
persecution, as is proved by the annals of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, the St Bartholomew massacres, and the fires of Smithfield 
and St Andrews. ‘The darkest pages of European history are 
those which contain the record of religious wars ; but a religious 
war between Christians is now unthinkable. The possibility 
of such a war vanished in 1870, when, side by side with Prussian 
Protestants, Bavarian Catholics fought with unwavering cour- 
age against Catholic Frenchmen. Patriotism was then proved 
to be a more potent binding force than a common creed and 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome. No Church will ever obtain 
supremacy over a modern State. 

Erastianism is based on the principle that the State has the 
right, and should exercise the power, to decide which Church 
is the true Church, and then confer on that Church whatever 
privileges and powers the State may see fit to concede. When 
Henry VIII., for a variety of reasons—some of them peculiar 
to himself—determined to sever, and succeeded in severing, the 
bonds by which the Pope would fain have bound the unruly 
subject whom he had once hailed as “ Defensor Fidei,” it was 
but natural that King Henry should arrogate to himself the 
spiritual jurisdiction hitherto exercised in England by the 
Bishop of Rome, and claim the Headship of the Church of 
England, a claim which as yet there was none to dispute. 
But is there any natural or legitimate connection between the 
occupancy of the British throne, or any earthly throne, and 
the headship of a Christian Church ? 

Erastianism, however, is of two kinds. While supporting 
one favoured Church, it may either persecute or tolerate all 
other Churches. In its first stage, the persecuting stage, 
Erastianism has often shown as intolerant a spirit as Hilde- 
brandism, and its annals contain pages quite as dark and 
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blood-stained. Think of the persecutions that constrained the 
Pilgrim Fathers to set sail for America on board the Mayflower ; 
of Bunyan imprisoned for years in Bedford jail for attending 
a prayer-meeting ; and of the Scottish Covenanters being shot 
at sight on the moors and mosses of their native land by 
Claverhouse and Grierson of Lag, for refusing to betray “the 
Crown rights of the Redeemer.” On Erastianism of this kind 
history has passed as emphatic and as irreversible a verdict as 
on Hildebrandism. 

On Erastianism of the milder type, what may be called 
“ Tolerant Erastianism,” history is not yet able to pronounce 
quite so clear a verdict, since the struggle between it and 
Voluntaryism is still going on. Tolerant Erastianism dates 
only from 1689, the year when the Toleration Act made the 
existence of Churches other than the State Church legal. Till 
then, such Churches had been illegal associations, the members 
of which could be punished with the full rigour of the law. 
The Toleration Act, however, rendered such legalised infringe- 
ment of the liberty of conscience henceforward impossible in 
Britain. What, however, was really involved in the passing 
of this Act? Those who believe, like Dr Macmillan, in the 
Establishment principle, may not care much for the inferences 
a Voluntary draws; but Dr Macmillan, at any rate, after 
writing a glowing eulogy on Dr Wallace’s essay entitled 
“Church Tendencies in Scotland,” must surely admit that 
Dr Wallace’s inferences deserve consideration; and most @ 
readers of Dr Macmillan’s article will be more than astonished 
when they discover that the essay he so warmly praised 
contains such sentences as I am about to quote. Feeling 
certain that Dr Macmillan had not given an accurate descrip- 
tion of Dr Wallace’s position in 1870—because when in Parlia- 
ment Dr Wallace consistently advocated and voted for the 
disestablishment of the Church of Scotland—I turned to 
Dr Wallace’s essay to ascertain what he did say. This is part 
of what I found: “An Established Church contradicts the 
idea of a State that has adopted the principle of toleration. 
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It was philosophically consistent in the days of Knox, when 
it was the duty of the King to put to death persons who went 
to Mass or denied the Trinity. But it began to be unreason- 
able at the Revolution; and it is more unreasonable now that 
Catholics and Jews sit in Parliament, and share in State 
functions. The tolerant State, in its State capacity, has no 
creed. Accordingly, when such a State takes a particular set 
of doctrines and devotes national funds to their promulgation, 
it assumes a false position.” Thus argues Dr Wallace; and 
no Voluntary need desire a more logical statement of the 
Voluntary position. Dr Wallace likewise says that the 
democratic spirit “feels the establishment of a particular 
Church by a perfectly tolerant State to be irrational; . . . . and 
so it labours to be rid of it”; and yet again, “‘ The feature the 
Established Church of Scotland has in common with the late 
Irish Establishment lies in its being an offence against theory. 
This, however, constitutes a formidable danger. Society, 
especially in the democratic stage, presses on towards the 
realisation of its idea; and institutions that refuse to conform 
to the idea ultimately fall.” Surely the writer of these words 
held that the disestablishment and the disendowment of the 
Church of Scotland were inevitable. I wonder, therefore, what 
Dr Macmillan could have been thinking about his own views, 
when he penned these words: “ Dr Wallace’s article, as those 
who knew him in the House of Commons would naturally ex- 
pect, is thoroughly well-informed, calmly reasoned, absolutely 
fair. . . . and indicates the tendencies which were at work and 
the results that might reasonably be expected to follow.” 
That a defender of the Church of Scotland should write in 
such laudatory terms of an article containing the sentences 
quoted is a curious psychological phenomenon. 

The final verdict of history on tolerant Erastianism may 
be easily inferred from what has happened since 1868. In 
that year Mr Gladstone disestablished and disendowed the 
Episcopal Church of Ireland. In ecclesiastical history, there- 
fore, Mr Gladstone will be known as the statesman who 
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inaugurated the era of religious equality within the United 
Kingdom. This honour is enhanced rather than diminished 
by the fact that, though the Liberals of Scotland and of Wales 
have never since ceased to demand the same measure of justice 
for their respective countries, no statesman has yet been able 
to overcome the vis znertie that enables many an institution, 
secular as well as religious, to continue an uneasy existence 
long after it has been pronounced unjust and out of date. If 
religious equality is right in Ireland, how can it be wrong in 
Scotland? Justice scorns geographical boundaries. 

Mr Gladstone frankly acknowledged in 1885 that all over 
the world the current in favour of complete religious equality 
was growing steadily stronger. The truth of this declaration 
has since been amply proved. Though the population of 
France is overwhelmingly Catholic, her popularly elected 
representatives have not only disestablished the Roman Catholic 
Church in that country, but have disendowed it in a more 
drastic fashion than that adopted by the British Parliament in 
disendowing the Episcopal Church of Ireland. Portugal has 
followed the example of France; and neither country is likely 
to retrace its steps. 

It is still more important, however, for the readers of this 
Journal to bear in mind that in all the self-governing British 
dominions beyond the seas religious equality is already an 
accomplished fact, and that in the United States of America, 
which contain an English-speaking population more than twice 
as large as that of Great Britain, there is also no Established 
Church. With these facts writ large in the history of the 
civilised world, can any intelligent Churchman doubt that the 
Liberal party will soon succeed in implementing the promise 
made by Lord Rosebery in one of the Queen’s Speeches for 
which he was responsible as Liberal Premier, to introduce and 
pass into law a Bill disestablishing and disendowing the Church 
of Scotland @ 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in his recent book on The Rise 
and Development of Presbyterianism in Scotland, confesses 
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that by the second decade of the nineteenth century “the 
Seceders had mostly become opponents of church establish- 
ments and were a formidable body to reckon with. Finding 
themselves flourishing on the support of their own people, and 
peculiarly open to the democratic ideas then prevalent, most 
of them had adopted Voluntary principles. Burghers and 
Anti-Burghers coalesced under the name of the United 
Secession. ‘They speedily showed themselves an earnest and 
active Church, intellectually and religiously alive, and they 
became advocates of the disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland on the ground of principle. The union of Church 
and State, hitherto practically unchallenged in Scotland, was 
now for the first time made an object of criticism and of 
attack.” This is a remarkably fair statement of the Voluntary 
position in Scotland a hundred years ago; and this generous 
praise of the United Secession Church, by so outstanding a 
State-Churchman as Lord Balfour of Burleigh, may be com- 
mended to the attention of his fellow-churchmen and of 
Mr Bonar Law, who, in his first speech at Leeds as leader 
of the Conservative party, declared that Voluntaries are advo- 
eating “a policy for Wales which has nothing even to explain 
it except prejudice and bigotry.” Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
however, has no hesitation in admitting that the Voluntaries 
have a principle, and that their advocacy of disestablishment 
and disendowment is not due to unworthy motives such as 
Mr Bonar Law imputes to them. 

The Voluntary controversy was the one controversy in 
which the redoubtable Dr Chalmers was signally worsted. 
Even his devoted admirer, Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, con- 
fesses that, when this life-long antagonist of Voluntaryism 
demanded a grant from the State exchequer to build churches 
rendered necessary by the rapid increase of population, he com- 
mitted “a fatal blunder.” But why was this a fatal blunder on 
the part of one who believed sincerely in the principle of State 
endowment of religion? What else could have been expected 
ofhim? No doubt Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll is right thus 
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far, that it was a grave tactical blunder on the part of D; 
Chalmers. The failure of so powerful a personality to secure 
an additional grant proved to a demonstration that State 
endowment was now felt to be so unjust that no increase of 
it could be sanctioned. If, therefore, the State Church were 
to increase at all, it could do so only by appealing to the 
voluntary liberality of its own members, a liberality killed, 
or at least grievously injured, by State connection. Yet, if 
it be just and right, and in accordance with the teaching of 
Christ and of political economy, for a nation to maintain a 
national Church, then due provision ought to be ungrudgingly 
made by the legislature for the natural growth of that Church, 
Why should not the necessarily growing expense of a national 
Church be met out of the national exchequer exactly as the 
necessary expense of the army or the navy is? Evidently 
because Parliament and the majority of the nation no longer 
believe that it is the duty of the State to maintain an efficient 
national Church. In the days of Chalmers the Voluntaries 
of Scotland, though unable to overthrow the existing Estab- 
lishment, were sufficiently powerful to prevent its further 
endowment. Lord Balfour of Burleigh is therefore right in 
stating that even a hundred years ago the Seceders were “a 
formidable body to reckon with.” 

It might easily have been foretold that the new wine of 
practical Voluntaryism which Dr Chalmers was compelled, by 
circumstances beyond his control, to pour into the old bottles 
of the Scottish Establishment would soon burst them. This 
bursting, however, came about in an infinitely more dramatic 
fashion than the clearest-sighted Voluntary of that generation 
could have foreseen. The bursting took place in 1848; and 
the chief actor in that historic scene was Dr Chalmers himself. 
This does not mean that Dr Chalmers and the Disruption 
Fathers who followed him out of the State Church were 
Voluntaries. On the contrary, these men went out in 1843, 
holding to the Establishment principle in the abstract, and, 
unfortunately, not merely dreaming of a return to a purified 
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fstablishment, but sometimes publicly proclaiming that such 
was their hope. Right dearly had their successors to pay 
for their ancestors having entertained this foolish hope. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of Appeal in 1904 
was avowedly based on the fact that the founders of the 
Free Church of Scotland, while renouncing their position in 
the existing Establishment, had not expressly discarded the 
principle of Establishment. This decision, though not the first, 
is likely to be the last, great act of injustice perpetrated on 
Scottish Dissenters in the name of the Establishment principle. 
What, then, were the real reasons that caused the Disrup- 
tion of 1843, an event destined, in due time, to bring a vast 
number of recruits to the Voluntary ranks? The General 
Assembly of 1834 passed an Act, known as the Veto Act, 
declaring it to be a fundamental law of the Church that no 
pastor should be intruded on any congregation contrary to 
the will of the people, and instructing presbyteries to reject 
any presentee of whom the majority of male heads of families 
disapproved. Nobody but a State Churchman would regard 
the first part of that declaration as anything but a self-evident 
proposition ; and most Voluntaries, and I should think all 
Presbyterians of to-day, would be surprised to learn that by 
this Veto Act no members of the Church except male heads of 
families were given the right to object to a presentee, however 
objectionable they might think him. So far from democratic 
were the ideas of an Evangelical Churchman like Chalmers so 
late as 1834! The Veto Act having been passed, it was soon 
seen that a struggle between Church and State was inevitable. 
Only one incident in this ten years’ conflict need be mentioned. 
In 1838 the Court of Session decided in the “ Auchterarder 
Case” that a presbytery had no right to reject a presentee on 
the sole ground of objection by a majority of male heads of 
families. ‘The Veto Act was therefore found to be contrary to 
statute law ; and to statute law every State Church must submit. 
On what grounds, then, did the Civil Courts decide against 
the Church Courts? ‘Two pregnant sentences from the speech 
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of the Lord President will suffice to explain these grounds, 
and will at the same time prove how completely under the 
thumb of the State the Church of Scotland is, and mus 


continue to be, so long as she remains a national Church, § 


Readers must remember, while perusing Lord President 
Hope’s startling words, that he is speaking, as a judge, of a 
State Church at that time in a recalcitrant and defiant mood: 
otherwise they might be tempted to regard the Lord Prej. 
dent’s words as akin to blasphemy. His exact words are 
these: ‘That the Saviour is the head of the Kirk of Scotland 
in any temporal, judicial, or legislative sense, is a position 
which I can dignify by no other name than absurdity. Parlia- 
ment is the temporal head of the Church, from whose Acts, and 
from whose Acts alone, it exists as the national Church, and 
from which alone it derives all its powers.” 

The Auchterarder decision has never been repealed. It 
has not even been challenged by those who remained in at the 
Disruption. On the contrary, these men quietly submitted to 
it; and they and their successors have continued to enjoy the 
State emoluments which the Disruption Fathers so unhesitat- 
ingly surrendered. The words of Lord President Hope, true 
when he uttered them, are as true now as they were then. It 
is therefore still an absurdity to speak of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as being in any judicial or legislative sense the Head of the 
Kirk of Scotland. A national Church can have no inherent 
rights or powers at all. Every national Church owes its exist- 
ence to an Act of Parliament, and derives all its powers from 
Parliament alone. How absurd, then, for Dr Macmillan to 
declare that the passing of the Patronage Act in 1874 “really 
amounted to a revolution in the constitution of the Established 
Church.” That Church had to go, cap in hand, to the British 
Parliament, and ask for the change as a favour from the State; 
and as a favour it was granted. Consequently the Church of 
Scotland acknowledged by this very action that it has no powers 
except what Parliament sees fit to confer; and what Parlia- 
ment can confer, Parliament can, at its pleasure, take away. 
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Little wonder, then, that the ministers and the laity of 
the Free Church of Scotland refused to re-enter the Church 
of their fathers, as the authors of the Patronage Act had 


® fondly hoped, and that since 1878 the Free Church Assembly 


has made a demand, almost every year, for the disestablish- 
ment of a Church which had re-affirmed its willingness to 
continue in the Erastian bondage so graphically depicted in 
the judgment of Lord President Hope. No one who under- 
stands his words can be surprised that all the best and noblest 
in the Established Church came out in 1843. Ever since that 
memorable date, the so-called National Church of Scotland 
has been national de jure only, and not national de facto. 
No Church that is merely the Church of a minority can be a 
de facto national Church, though, of course, a Church 
containing the veriest fraction of a nation may continue to be 
the national Church de jure, as, for instance, the Episcopal 
Church of Ireland till it was disestablished by Mr Gladstone, 
and the present Episcopal Church in Wales. In Scotland, 
at the present moment, the Established Church ministers to 
a minority of the population; and doubtless it was due to 
a consciousness of this patent fact that she made overtures 
to the United Free Church for “co-operation with a view to 
union” at what must have appeared to every impartial out- 
sider a most inopportune time, a time when the Free Church 
section of the United Free Church did not possess a single 
ecclesiastical building it could legally call its own, nor a single 
penny of the endowments: it had, up till August 1904, pos- 
sessed and used—a strange time, therefore, for a State-endowed 
Church to approach a sister Church that had already paid 
such an unprecedented price for union, and request her to 
consider another union. 

There is one other recent action of the Established Church 
which cannot be passed over in silence, especially as Dr 
Macmillan mentions it with approbation. In this connection 
it is interesting, in view of very recent developments within 


the Conservative party, to recall the fact that, shortly after the 
Vor. X.—No. 2. 27 
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consummation of the Union in 1900, the Premier, being a 
Scotsman, was invited to address a United Free Church 
meeting. This invitation Mr Balfour accepted; and in a 
characteristically able and appropriate speech, he declared the 
Union to be an act of enlightened Christian statesmanship, 
Four short years after, the Union which Mr Balfour had so 
cordially blessed, Lord Halsbury pronounced illegal. This 
legal decision was immediately denounced by Sir Robert Reid, 
now Lord Loreburn, the present Lord Chancellor, as neither 
“law nor equity”; and Scotland gave unmistakable proof 
that the judgment would not be tolerated. Naturally, a 
Government which had Mr Balfour at its head took effective 
steps to eviscerate this decision, which was in danger of under- 
mining the authority and majesty of British law in Scotland, 
The Bill by which this specific injustice was to be remedied 
ought to have dealt exclusively with the relations of the two 
parties which had been before the law courts. This must 
surely be admitted by every unprejudiced person. Yet into 
the very heart of that Bill the friends of the Established 
Church succeeded in inserting a clause which dealt with a 
matter that concerned the Established Church alone. This 
alien clause, which came to be known throughout Scotland as 
“Clause 5,” gave the Established Church power to frame a 
new formula by which her office-bearers might express their 
adherence to the Westminster Confession of Faith. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, then the Leader of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion, exposed the selfish and unworthy character of this unprece- 
dented procedure, but at that time even he was powerless. 
Accordingly, the Established Church has, by this artful 
conduct, secured for her office-bearers a liberty which, in 
normal circumstances, she had never summoned up sufficient 
courage to ask from Parliament. 

Despite the irritation thus produced in the United Free 
Church, the Church of Scotland, conscious of being in a 
position of unstable equilibrium, determined to follow the 
scriptural maxim of trying to agree quickly with the adversary. 
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She therefore made proposals both to the United Free Church 
and the Legal Free Church for a conference on “ Co-opera- 
tion with a view to Union.” This proposal the Free Church 
grufly declined, notwithstanding that it had won its case on 
the ground of “holding the Establishment principle.” The 
United Free Church courteously offered to agree to a conference, 
provided it was “ free and unrestricted,” and not for the purpose 
of considering union, but for a much more definite and easier 
task, that of finding out “ what are the main causes that keep 
the two Churches apart.” After two years of private confer- 
ence, the two committees, numbering one hundred and five 
members each, presented to their respective Assemblies in May 
last a Joint Report which, though very carefully worded, makes 
perfectly clear to every careful reader what the obstacles to 
union are, and that, until these obstacles have been taken out of 
the way by Parliament, it is impossible for the two Churches 
even to enter into negotiations for an incorporating union. 
Before discussing the probable effect of this report, we 
must describe the ecclesiastical position as it was in 1847 
when the United Presbyterian Church was formed. Much 
water has flowed under the political and ecclesiastical bridges 
since then; but the main obstacles to union are still exactly 
the same. In 1847 the positions of the three largest Pres- 
byterian Churches may be thus contrasted. The Church of 
Scotland, that is to say, the Erastian part of that Church 
which had remained in at the Disruption, accepted State pay 
on the State’s terms. The Free Church might have accepted 
State pay, but only on its own terms, which would, by this 
time, have been much higher than those which the State 
had in 1848 flatly refused to grant. The United Presbyterian 
Church would not accept State privilege and State pay on 
any terms. Clearly, therefore, the Free Church was occupying 
a middle position, and would soon have to make up its mind 
in which direction to move. To put each position in still 
more antithetic terms, the Church of Scotland both in theory 
and practice were Anti-Voluntaries, the Free Church were 
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in theory Anti-Voluntaries but in practice Voluntaries, anq 
the United Presbyterians were Voluntaries alike in theory and 
in practice. It is obviously a great advantage when theory 
and practice agree, and a very great disadvantage when they 
disagree. Hence even a master of persuasive eloquence like 
Chalmers, when he went out of an Established Church and 
proceeded to practise Voluntaryism without preaching it, had 
the utmost difficulty in showing how the theory which he 
and his Church had inherited could be permanently held. 

Ere long, the Free Church, through practising Voluntaryism, 
began to look with more kindly eyes upon the United Presby. 
terians who preached as well as practised it. Negotiations 
for union were begun, but eventually came to nothing, 
because there was still a large minority in the Free Church 
which persisted in looking back, like Lot’s wife, to the city 
from which they had come out. But the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and, still more, the Anti-Patronage Act, 
greatly reduced the numbers of that minority; and in 1878 
the Free Church Assembly at last assumed the aggressive 
and demanded from Parliament the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of Scotland. Dr Macmillan 
therefore betrays a woeful ignorance of Scottish politico- 
ecclesiastical history when he asserts that the agitation for 
disestablishment was started by the Free Church. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, as may be seen from the 
tribute paid by Lord Robertson, from his seat on the bench, 
to the United Presbyterian Church, for her staunch and 
persistent advocacy of Voluntary principles :— 

“In 1843 they [2.e. the United Secession and the Relief 
Churches], as after 1847 their successor, the United Presby- 
terian Church, were the exponents in Scotland of Voluntary 
principles. By this, as it ought to be unnecessary to say, | 
mean not merely that in fact they were not endowed by the 
State, but that they were opposed on principle to the endow- 
ment of religion by the State. It is honourable to the 
United Presbyterian Church that, in good times and in bad, it 
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has never used ambiguous language or nicely balanced phrases 
about this matter, and has never sailed under false colours.” 

The United Presbyterian Church could do nothing else 
but demand the disestablishment of all State Churches, one 
of its distinctive principles being this: “It is not competent 
to the civil magistrate to give legislative sanction to any 
creed in the way of setting up a civil establishment of religion, 
nor is it within his province to provide for the expense of the 
ministrations of religion out of the national resources, and that 
Jesus Christ as sole King and Head of His Church has 
enjoined upon His people to provide for maintaining and 
extending it by freewill offerings.” 

On the question of Voluntaryism, then, the Free Church 
was being very rapidly educated, and somewhere about 1880 
I had the pleasure of hearing Principal Lindsay, when speaking 
in the Free Church Assembly, declare himself a Voluntary ; 
and the outspoken declaration was received by the fathers 
and brethren, and especially by the audience, with ringing 
cheers. In 1885 no fewer than 1475 dissenting ministers in 
Scotland signed a document demanding that “the unjust 
and injurious connection between the Established Church and 
the State” should be brought to an end at the earliest possible 
moment, and they described the existing situation in Scotland 
as “a religious scandal and political injustice.” ‘These ministers 
belonged to eight different denominations, Episcopalians and 
Roman Catholics not being included ; and among them were 
upwards of 750 Free Church ministers and 500 United 
Presbyterians. Those who put their names to this uncom- 
promising document also promised to do all that in them 
lay to help in carrying into law “this indispensable measure of 
liberal and enlightened statesmanship.” Nothing, so far as I 
know, has happened since to make any of them change this 
determination, but much that has happened should confirm 
them in it. Turning now to the report of the Conference 
Committee, we find the two main obstacles that keep the 
Churches apart thus described :— 
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“A main cause of separation between the Churches is that 
in the view of the United Free Church, the Church of Scotland 
does not possess that freedom in matters spiritual which the 
Church of Christ is bound to conserve.” And again: “The 
representatives of the United Free Church stated that they 
regard the national recognition of religion as embodied in the 
existing constitution of the Church of Scotland as open to 
objection in principle, and as therefore forming another main 
cause of separation. It involves a statutory control and 
regulation of procedure in spiritual matters which the State 
is neither fitted nor authorised to exercise.” 

These quotations make the United Free Church position 
quite clear. We shall now quote two sentences which should 
be regarded as the most important in the whole report, inas- 
much as they have the unanimous imprimatur of the Estab- 
lished Church representatives :— 

“It is an inherent right of a Church to frame or adopt her 
subordinate standards, to declare the sense in which she under- 
stands the same, to modify them from time to time, and to 
define her relation thereto; always in conformity with the 
Word of God, and with due regard to the liberty of the 
individual conscience. 

“ And it ought to be recognised as the right of a Church, 
as she shall see cause, to exercise the above power in conformity 
with the safeguards for deliberate action and legislation pro- 
vided by the Church herself, without any external interference.’ 

The claim which has been formulated in these carefully 
chosen words is one which no Parliament will ever grant to a 
State Church. At any rate no State has ever yet established 
a Church that is free to make any creed it pleases. A State, 
in the very act of establishing a Church, makes a contract 
with that Church, and the State must retain the right to see 
that the contract is kept. Spiritual independence in a State 
Church is therefore an impossibility. Moreover, a national 
Church as by law established can never mean anything but 4 
State-privileged, State-paid Church. The State being the 
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Church’s paymaster, has the right to fix the exact terms on 
which the State pay is to be earned. Consequently the State 
must always retain the right to determine the creed for the 
preaching of which it is going to pay. How, then, can a State 


Church, paid to teach a particular creed, claim to have an 
inherent right to modify or change that creed without external 
interference, that is, without interference on the part of the 
State? If the Church of Scotland is at last in earnest about 
this inherent right which she has now declared a Christian 


' Church ought to have, she must take immediate action in her 


Supreme Court and ask Parliament to release her from the 
contract which she accepted voluntarily in 1843, by deleting 
her protest of the previous year for the very freedom which 
she now desires. 

It has been suggested that if the United Free Church 
would consent to go to Parliament along with the Church 
of Scotland and ask that full spiritual independence be given 
to her as an Established Church, then she would agree 
to divide the teinds with the ministers of the United Free 
Church. That suggestion will not be entertained. The 
United Free Church will never agree to go to Parliament to 
ask for any privilege that is not to be granted to every Church 
in Scotland, the Roman Catholic included. The proposal to 
divide the teinds among Presbyterians involves an indefen- 
sible injustice to all other denominations, and concurrent 
endowment is impracticable as well as unjust. The most 
conclusive argument, however, is that, the teinds being 
national property, it is for Parliament, and not for Presby- 
terian church courts, to determine from time to time the 
national purposes for which the teinds shall be used. 

What, then, is likely to be the course of events when the 
inevitable appeal to Parliament is made, and the final struggle 
between Voluntaryism and Erastianism is begun? He who 
interprets the past aright has a shrewd idea of what the future 
will bring about. In this connection it is well worth our 
while to remember that the continuous history of the present 
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Church of Scotland, as a State Church, is only forty-three 
years longer than the history of the oldest section of the 
United Free Church. In 1733 the four Secession Fathers 
formed themselves and their congregations into a Presbytery 
at Gairneybridge. At that time the Established Church 
would have well over 900 congregations. In 1843, 450 
ministers came out of the Established Church and formed 
the Free Church of Scotland. By 1900 the Free Church had 
grown to 1100 congregations and the United Presbyterian 
Church to 600. Consequently the United Free Church began 
its career with over 1700 separate charges. In 1911, despite 
the losses caused by the Halsbury decision, and notwithstanding 
the fact that there have been already more than 100 cases 
of local unions between two and sometimes three neighbouring 
congregations, to the great advantage of themselves and the 
denomination, the United Free Church has still some 1600 
fully equipped charges. According to Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
the Church of Scotland has 1437 separate charges. Of these, 
however, 460 are what are called “quoad sacra” churches. 
These have all been built and endowed by the involuntary 


Voluntaryism of Christian people who hold to the abstract | 


theory of State endowment, but admit that their theory is, in 
present circumstances, impracticable. Not one of these 460 
churches will be affected in a pecuniary way, when the State 
withdraws from the Church of Scotland the usufruct of the 
national property which that Church presently enjoys. Hence, 
since 1783, while the number of the Established Church con- 
gregations has increased from somewhere over 900 to 1473, 
the churches which make up the United Free Church have 
grown from 4 congregations to 1600. Moreover, in the eight 
largest towns in Scotland the United Free Church has about 
two hundred congregations more than the Established Church. 
Is the flowing tide, then, with the State Church or with 
the Free Churches? To that question these statistics give a 
conclusive answer. No wonder that Voluntaryism has begun 
to be aggressive. For centuries its adherents were persecuted 
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first by Hildebrandists and then by Erastians. For more 
than a century after 1689 they were content to be tolerated ; 
but during the last century they have been gradually growing 
stronger and stronger, wringing concession after concession 
from their Erastian opponents; and now in Britain these 
opponents are on the defensive. Voluntaries are now in a 
position to push home the attack and capture the citadels 
of Erastianism, at any rate, in Scotland and in Wales. 

With every fresh increase of the people’s power there has 
come a fresh extension of religious liberty. No sooner was 
the second Franchise Bill passed than the Lrish Church was 
disestablished ; and it is no mere coincidence that, in the very 
first session after the Lords have been deprived of their 
absolute veto, the Welsh Church is to be disestablished and 
disendowed. 

How, then, do the various political parties in the House of 
Commons stand towards this far-reaching question of religious 
equality, now up for solution? The Conservative members 
are to a man Pro-establishment, no matter whether they are 
English, Scottish, Welsh, or Irish representatives. The over- 
whelming majority of Scottish Liberals are, and have been for 
more than a quarter of a century, pledged to vote for Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. All the Welsh Liberals and 
the Irish Nationalists are in the same position; and, most 
significant fact of all, the Labour Party are unanimously in 
favour of complete religious equality. Voluntaryism, therefore, 
is already within sight of final victory. 

J. A. PATERSON. 


EDINBURGH. 





MYSTICISM AND RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. J. ABELSON, D.Lirr., 
Aria College, Portsea. 


THE two terms which constitute the title of my paper require 
definition. Let me define Rabbinical literature first. People 
commonly understand it in two senses. Firstly, the narrower, 
which comprises the literary output of the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Academies, which commenced in or about the 


century preceding the rise of Christianity, and lasted on to 
about the eleventh century—in other words, the literature 
familiarly known as the Mishna, Midrash, and Gemara. 
Secondly, there is the wider, which embraces the aforegoing 
epoch, and in addition the literature of the medieval Jewish 
commentators, poets, and philosophers, the works of Aben 
Ezra, Maimonides, Nachmanides, Karo, the authors of the 
Kabbalah, and a host of others, both contemporaneous with, 
and successors of, these, and stretching practically down to our 
own day. This ambiguity of the term “ Rabbinical ” really 
arises from the uncertain and elastic usage of the term 
“Rabbi.” Whereas some would understand the title as 
referring only to a teacher of the Talmudic age, others would 
claim it equally for any medieval or modern Jew who was 
distinguished in this particular branch of knowledge. In the 
course of this paper we shall confine ourselves to the narrower 
connotation, although it must be said that were we to venture 


into the larger field we should find far ampler substance. For 
426 
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we should then have to comprehend the medieval Kabbalah 
in the scope of our investigation ; and the medieval Kabbalah 
is a veritable hotbed of mysticism. 

Now, what is mysticism? Mysticism might be defined 
simply as that phase of thought or feeling which tells us that 
God is a supreme, all-pervading, and all-indwelling power in 
which all things are one. To the mystic, God is not an 
external Being or object merely to be worshipped or thought 
about or spoken to in prayer. God is a living Presence which 
the mystic experiences within his own soul. In his book on 
The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, Pro- 
fessor Edward Caird says: “ Mysticism is religion in its most 
concentrated and exclusive form ; it is that attitude of mind 
in which all other relations are swallowed up in the relation of 
the soul to God.” The mystic is conscious of God as an 
indwelling Father in his own soul, as an immanent spirit of 
goodness in the world. His aim and purpose is to know this 
indwelling Father, to experience and realise this spirit of 
goodness, and by these means to unite himself to God in as 
close a bond as it is possible for any human being to effect. 
In a work published last year under the title Studies in Mystical 
Religion, Professor Rufus Jones gives the following excellent 
definition : “ Mysticism is the type of religion which puts the 
emphasis on immediate awareness of relation with God, on 
direct and intimate consciousness of the Divine Presence. It 
is religion in its most acute, intense, and living stage.” In 
fine, the mystic is he who lives religion, not merely feels or 
professes it. 

It goes without saying that, covering such a wide area as 
it does, the name of mysticism is given to a great many 
differing tendencies of religious thought. Besides, mysticism, 
on account of its dealing with abstractions, is a branch of 
philosophy as well as of religion. But what is most germane 
to our present argument is the fact that all forms of religion 
possess a mystical element. For what is the acme of all 
religious teaching but the truth that man is face to face with 
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God, that he hears His voice and feels His presence, that he 
can only find his veriest sanctification, his being’s highest and 
holiest joy in drawing as near as he can to the love that 
radiates from the Divine Presence. There is no religion in 
which the word “love” and the idea it stands for do not 
occupy a commanding place. And it is mysticism that pushes 
love to the forefront. ‘The mystic’s soul reaches out in loving 
yearning to commune with God. And he knows that he has 
found God because he has felt the thrill of His answering 
love. Indeed, it is hard to see how any religion can resist 
the wear and tear of time unless it emphasises the emotional 
element far and away above the intellectual. The religious 
man feels rather than knows. To quote Father Tyrrell: 
“Everyone is something of a mystic ; no one is nothing but 
a mystic.” By “everyone” he probably means every professor 
of a religion, excluding, of course, the atheist. It is this over- 
towering predominance of feeling in faith that is the burden 
of the well-known mystical lines of ‘Tennyson :— 
“If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice— Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the golden deep, 
A warmth within my heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part ; 


And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 


Furthermore, a strong feature of religious teaching is the 
fact that in its conjunction with the body, the soul is the 
superior partner. The soul is the seat of love. The body 
is the abode and instrument of sin. The soul must be 
stronger than the body, because in the sight of God love must 
vanquish sin. Mysticism elaborates this idea by declaring 
that man’s love calls out the Divine essence in response. But 
in order that this communion should be complete the bar 
of our lower self must be removed. There must be a total 
self-surrender to God on man’s part, otherwise he cannot 
possibly be united to God. In this way, mysticism is really 
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reinforcing religion’s universal preaching on the necessity of 
the suppression of sin before man can claim the title of a 
child of God. 

Yet one further point. Mysticism may be said to express 
the inmost core of religion, because in its insistence upon the 
“nearness” of God and the fatherhood of God, it, zpso facto, 
conveys the sterling truth of the “ nearness” of man to man— 
in other words, the brotherhood of all men. It is thus the 
greatest incentive to works of altruism, to self-sacrifice on 
the noblest scale. The true mystic can never be a self- 
centred individual. He must recognise the image of God 
in every fallen brother. Sympathy, love, benevolence, mutual 
helpfulness and encouragement must be the practical outcome, 
whether of the individual mystic or of the nation in whose 
fundamental beliefs and hopes mysticism is enshrined. Jews 
claim this prerogative for Judaism ; Christians for Christianity. 
Both sects adduce instances from their theologies and histories 
to prove their contentions. And the fact that of all the 
world’s faiths it is just these two that are the concomitants 
of the highest grades of civilisation and enlightenment goes 
a long way towards showing the indispensableness of mysticism 
to religion. It makes it a living power. 

To demonstrate that the theology of Talmud and Midra- 
shim is coloured with a considerable tinge of mysticism is to 
vindicate for Rabbinic Judaism two claims which are made by 
present-day Christian thinkers for Christianity exclusively. 
Firstly, it is maintained that a religion can only hold its 
ground to-day provided its fundamental doctrines and demands 
are in keeping with the findings of modern empirical science. 
Religious facts are getting to be treated more and more after 
the fashion of the phenomena of science, of astronomy and 
geology, of botany and zoology, of human physiology and 
psychology. We seek empirical evidence of God, first-hand 
experience of Him. We want to weigh and examine, accept- 
ing little which comes from any other channel, no matter how 
hoary it may be with the veneration of past ages. The final 
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test of the rightness or wrongness, the credibility or falsity of 
a religious fact consists in the ability of the individual to 
experience this fact. We dive religion and not merely derive it 
from books or formule. And it is by taking the noblest types 
of men and women who have lived religion and noting the 
records of their first-hand experiences in this domain, that we 
can lay down for ourselves the surest line on which to base our 
own religious conduct. 

Well, the apologists for Christianity to-day attempt to 
bring their faith into line with modern empirical science by 
showing how the wonderful power and irresistible fascination 
which the Nazarene wielded over primitive Christianity were 
due primarily and essentially to his direct experience of God 
and how this experience of God gradually filtered into the 
hearts of his followers, binding them together into a fellowship 
with the Divine, raising them to the level of feeling themselves 
the objects of a constant incoming of the Divine life, partakers 
of the Holy Spirit which filled them within and enveloped them 
without, and in which they lived and moved and had their being. 

Assuming for the moment that all this is a correct deduc- 
tion from the recorded facts in the Gospels and Epistles, what 
has Rabbinic Judaism to say for itself? Must it confess its 
exclusion from such a beautiful inheritance? Or can it show 
that at epochs both preceding and succeeding Jesus and the 
Apostolic age its adherents also had experiences of a Divine 
Presence filling them and encircling them and following them 
whithersoever they went. It certainly can do this. And 
accordingly it too can enroll itself among the mystical 
religions. It too can bring itself into line with the canons of 
modern empirical science. Secondly, there is nothing more 
harassing in reading the opinions of the average Christian 
theologian upon Judaism than the ever-recurrent taunt that 
the Jewish theological thinkers and teachers of Old Testa- 
ment as well as New Testament times confined their horizon 
wholly and solely to the Transcendence of God. It was left, 
say they, for Pauline Christianity, with its mystical teachings 
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on the Holy Spirit that dwells in man and unites him with his 
Maker, to complement and correct this one-sided view of 
religion; and by thus bridging the gulf between God and man 
to give the world the first complete understanding of the truest 
and worthiest moral relationship between man and his Heavenly 
Father. The same argument is sometimes presented in another 
way. ‘The so-called “inwardness ” of the Christian faith is con- 
trasted with the alleged “ outwardness ” of Rabbinical Judaism. 
Even an acute thinker like Professor Henry Sidgwick—who, 
however, writes as a philosopher and not as a theologian—lets 
himself be drawn into the same stereotyped rut of error when 
on p. 114 of his History of Ethics he contrasts “ the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees” with the “inwardness” 
which, says he, “is the distinctive feature of the Christian 
code.” The implication here is, of course, that the “ righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees” was merely an external 
punctiliousness in ceremonial observances of all kinds which 
left the heart untouched and implied no underlying spiritual 
content. It is too well known to need mention here how 
these arguments have been given their quietus over and over 
again by scholars like Mr C. G. Montefiore, Dr Shechter and 
others. But if the contention which I am urging in this paper 
is a correct one, viz., that Rabbinical literature is permeated 
with hosts of strongly pronounced mystical elements, then we 
are furnished with a new weapon for fighting the foe. If it be 
afact that, as Dr Shechter so laconically puts it in his Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology (p. 633), “to the Jew, God was at one 
and the same time above, beyond, and within the world, its 
soul and its life,” then who will arise and deny the virtue of 
inwardness to Rabbinic Judaism? For who could have realised 
the presence of God more acutely, more intensely, and more 
vitally than the Rabbinic Jew, who aimed at sanctifying even 
the smallest details of the physical life because he regarded 
nothing as being too humble to come within the purview of 
Him whose glory fills the universe and whose word is the 
mainstay of all. 
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To say that Rabbinical literature embodies mystic: 
thoughts and teachings is tantamount to saying that it teach 
the truth of the Immanence of God. The opposite of the 
Immanence of God is the Transcendence of God. Let me 
for a moment make clear the exact meaning of these two 
terms by a quotation or two. In Isaiah xl. 22 we read, «It 
is He that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the 
heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in.” Here we have an instance par excellence of the 
Transcendence of God. The Divine Being is represented as 
a kind of magnified man sitting far away from the world 
which he has long ago created, surveying it unconcerned from 
some incomparable height. He is like a superannuated work- 
man that, after once having set the engine of the universe 
going, has retired from it and views it from a distance. ‘Take 
again such passages in Job as the following :—* Great is God, 
and we know Him not.” ‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It 
is high as heaven ; what canst thou do? Deeper than Sheol; 
what canst thou know?” “ Behold, I go forward, but He is 
not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him ; on the 
left hand where He doth work, but I cannot behold Him; He 
hideth Himself on the right hand that I cannot see Him.” 
Now what are the basic ideas in these verses? They are (1) 
that God is isolated, far away from, all contact with man and 
the world ; (2) that He is unapproachable; (8) that He is 
unknowable. Deism, which found such a great stronghold in 
England and France during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, preached this Transcendence of the Deity. There 
is a great deal of it in the Old Testament. But let us now 
turn to adduce illustrations of Immanence. One flies instinc- 
tively to the magnificent lines of Psalm exxxix.: “ Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
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of the dawn and settle at the farthest end of the sea, even 
there thy hand shall lead me and thy right hand shall hold 
me.” Here we have the very core of the mystical idea. The 
universality of God, His nearness, His ever-active love, His 
indwelling in the very recesses of the heart, His Fatherhood, 
which involves an amount of interposition in human affairs— 
the Psalmist voices all these conceptions. And so does the 
author of Deuteronomy when he declares, “ For the Lord thy 
God walketh in the midst of thy camp to deliver thee and to 
give up thine enemies before thee ; therefore shall thy camp 
beholy. . . .” And so does Elihu in the Book of Job when 
he exclaims, “ Verily, there is a spirit in man; and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” ‘The spirit 
isan emanation of God ; and from it there flows man’s wisdom, 
his authority, and his sense of justice. 

Having now made clear, as I hope, what is in a general 
way the pith and marrow of mysticism, let us now come to 
close grips with our main subject and see of what nature is the 
mysticism embedded in the vast and variegated domains of the 
Rabbinical literature. Investigation has led me to divide the 
subject off into two independent departments. These are (a) 
the mysticism of the Shechinah, (4) the mysticism of the 
“Ruach Ha-Kodesh,” or Holy Spirit. 

To deal with Shechinah first. It is a noun from shakan = 
todwell; but whenever it is found in Talmudic or Targumic 
literature, it is invariably in the sense of God’s dwelling, z.e. the 
abiding of the Deity in either a finite or infinite space. Thus 
in Psalm Ixv. 2 the phrase, ‘God is in Zion,” is rendered by 
the Targum, as “God whose Shechinah is in Zion.” But a 
process of development is obvious. From meaning the localised 
abode of God, both the word and the underlying idea were 
widened to mean God Himself. And from meaning a finite 
leality it came to connote the infinity of the Deity. The 
material husk was dropped and the spiritual kernel alone 
tlained. Shechinah became coined as a new word signify- 


ig the universal Godhead quite apart from any notion of 
Vou. X.—No. 2. 28 
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space. Howthis development came about in Rabbinical liters. 
ture we shall shortly see. Leet us first quote one or two illus. 
trative instances from the Targum. In Exodus xvii. 7 the 
words, “Is the Lord among us, or not?” are rendered as, “|; 
the Shechinah of God among us, or not?” This is an enormous 
stride in advance of the localised idea. In Numbers v. 3 the 
phrase, “I dwell among them,” is translated, “ My Shechinah 
dwells among them.” In Psalm xliv. 10, “ And thou goes 
not forth with our armies” is paraphrased as, “Thou causest 
not thy Shechinah to dwell in our armies.” The rendering o 
the famous eighth verse of Psalm xvi., according to the Targum, 
is, “I have set the Lord before me continually, because His 
Shechinah dwells ‘upon me, and therefore I shall not be moved.” 
It is a moot question whether the Greek oxnvy in the New 
Testament is or is not a reference to the Rabbinic Shechinah. 
Thus, in Hebrews viii. 2 we read, “ A minister of the sanctuary 
and of the true tabernacle (oxnvyj) which the Lord pitched.” 
Here obviously it cannot mean the Shechinah, because both the 
grammatical construction of the phrase and its meaning are 
quite foreign to Shechinah ideas. The passage in Revelation 
xxi. 3, “ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them,” etc., seems to be but a reproduction of 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 27, 28, where “ mishkani” and “ mikdashi” are 
used indiscriminately to mean “tabernacle” or “ sanctuary ” in 
an unquestionably localised sense. The allusion, however, in 
the Gospel of John (i. 14), where the Logos is said to have 
“dwelt among us” (éoxyvwoey év jpiv), seems a probable refer- 
ence to the mysticism of the Shechinah ideas. And this view 
derives support from the fact of the striking usage in that 
chapter of words like “light,” “word,” “son,” “glory,” all 
of them strongly reminiscent of the Rabbinic usage of 
Shechinah, or Kabod, Yekara (in the Targum), as well as 
the oft-mentioned Rabbinic references to the Sonship of the 
Messiah. Harnack, in his recent booklet on Dr Rendel 
Harris’ edition of the Odes of Solomon, thinks that the Gospel 
of John is the work of a Jew, in or about the first Christian 
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entury, who was steeped in these prevailing Jewish mystical 
onceptions. 

The treatment of the Shechinah idea in the literature we are 
considering is developed on the following lines :—Firstly, it 
js regarded as a material thing. It is light or fire, or a cloud, 
or a bird with wings, or some object that emits a noisy 
tinkling sound. Let us quote a few examples. In T.B. 
Sabbath 22b, we are told that the light of the Menorah is a 
testimony unto all who come into the world that the Shechinah 
rests in Israel. In the Sifri on xw, also in Numbers, Rabba xi. 
5, the phrase, ‘‘ May the Lord cause the light of His counten- 
ance to shine upon thee,” is interpreted as, “ May He give unto 
thee of the light of the Shechinah.” Deuter., Rabba xi. 8, 
alludes to an imaginary dialogue between Moses and Isaac, 
in which the latter is told that his eyes became dimmed 
through the dazzling light of the Shechinah which he saw 
when stretched out on the altar, whereas the former spake 
with the Shechinah face to face and was unhurt. Then there 
is the 1, “shining brightness,” of the Shechinah. A passage 
inthe Song of Songs, Rabba iii. 8, compares the “tent of the 
congregation,” which was full of the ~ of the Shechinah, to a 
eve by the sea-shore. The sea rushes in and fills the cave ; 
but the sea suffers no diminution of its waters. It is as full as 
before. Just so the “tent of the congregation”: the Divine 
Presence filled it, but it filled the world just the same. There 
i, by the way, a passage in the Confessions of St Augustine 
which bears a curiously close resemblance to this Midrashic 
smile of the sea and the cave. ‘These mystic ideas of light 
xem to be the starting point of the medizwval Kabbalistic 
ideas of 1x ( = primal light), x (primal ether), and mp3 (con- 
densation point), as they appear in the works of Moses de 
Leon, Abraham Alulafia, Recanati, and others. And with 
these might be compared the idea of the “spark” in the 
nysticism of Meister Eckhart. 

With the conception of the Shechinah as cloud or as the 
wing of a bird we are in the main pretty well familiar, and 
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time will only allow us to deal with one little interesting point 
in this connection. In the New Testament, Mark i. 10 (as wel] 
as in Matthew iii. 16, Luke iii. 22), the Founder of Christianity 
is reported to have seen the heavens opening and the Spirit like 
a Dove descending upon him. Ina recent book by Professo; 
Swete of Cambridge on the Holy Spirit, the author alludes to 
an essay by Conybeare in the Expositor, where he shows how 
Philo regarded the dove as the symbol of the Divine Wisdom: 
and Swete regards it as possible that the Christian symbol js 
due to the popular association in Philo’s time of the Dove 
with Wisdom or the Holy Spirit. But Philo, as more than 
one modern scholar has shown, was influenced by the early 
Haggadah of Palestine. It seems, then, to be possible to goa 
little further than Swete does, and say that Philo’s associating 
the Dove with Wisdom or Spirit may be but a sort of 
Hellenisation of the Rabbinic notion of the wings of the 
Shechinah. As a matter of fact there is a passage, seemingly 
old, in T.B. Chagiga 15a, where Ben Zoma says as follows to R. 
Joshua ben Chananya: “I was gazing at the space between the 
upper and lower waters, and I see that there is only an interval 
of about three fingers’ breadth between them, as it is said, ‘and 
the spirit of God was hovering upon the face of the waters, 
i.e. as a dove which hovers over her young, but does not touch 
them.’” But the quaintest instance that I have met of the 
materialisation of the Shechinah idea is the event mentioned in 
T.B. Megillah 29a, where the father of Samuel and Levi 
(Babylonian Amoraim of the third century), sitting in the 
synagogue of Shef-we-Yatlib in Nehardea, hear the noise of 
the coming of the Shechinah and immediately leave the 
synagogue (probably out of fright), whereas R. Shesheth, 
having the same experience on another occasion, is undisturbed 
by the occurrence. 

Secondly, a striking development and refinement of these 
teachings is noticeable in those numberless passages where the 
Shechinah is personified. It speaks, walks, weeps, rejoices. 
This is the stage where the Rabbinic mystic is able to dis- 
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sociate, disentangle the idea of the Deity as the immanent 
Power and Love embodied in the material phenomena, from 
the material phenomena themselves. But let it not be thought 
that we are verging here upon any suggestion of a plurality of 
persons in God. We know the uncompromising repugnance 
of the Rabbins to any doctrines which possess even the barest 
hint about mmm cn». Besides, side by side with passages 
like “mow m2,” “the Shechinah says,” we get passages like 
«., . Sy In-Dw TIpA mown,” “God caused His Shechinah to 
dwell.” The danger that Shechinah might be interpreted as 
a person by the side of the Godhead is done away with by our 
being shown that after all Shechinah is only one of the active 
manifestations or emanations of the Deity. 

Then, thirdly, a development is noticeable in the following 
respect: We find many statements in Rabbinical literature 
telling us that the Shechinah has constantly or unfailingly accom- 
panied the Israelites in all the lands of their dispersion, and that 
it ever hedges round every individual Israelite. The classical 
instance for this first bit of teaching is the well-worn dictum 
of R. Simeon b. Yochai in the Baraita (T.B. Megillah 29a) : 
“Come and see how beloved are the Israelites before God, for 
whithersoever they journeyed in their captivity, thither the 
Shechinah went along with them,” ete. etc. Another and an 
even more pointed illustration of the second theme is a passage 
in the Palestinian Talmud Berachoth (AN b) [repeated in 
brief in Deut. Rabba ii. 16]: ‘“ A ship, whose passengers con- 
sisted of heathens with the exception of one only Jew, was 
once in great difficulties when in mid-ocean. The passengers 
in the wildest dismay flock to the Jew and beg of him to pray 
to God for help. The Jew prays, and the ship is saved. When 
the harbour is reached, those on board, feeling exceedingly 
hungry, petition the Jew to disembark and procure food for 
them. But to this the Jew replies, ‘Am I not a stranger 
here as well as you? I do not know this place any more than 
you do!’ *Not so!’ reply the passengers flatteringly. ‘Is, 
then, a Jew a stranger anywhere? Is not God with you 
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wherever you go? Does not your Bible say, For what nation 
is so great that hath God so nigh unto him?’” So far 
good. But then we can adduce another and a considerable 
batch of teachings which distinctly lay it down that the 
Shechinah only rests upon certain persons who are equipped 
in certain mental, spiritual, and even physical respects. He 
that does so and so, that acts in such and such a way, will be 
worthy of the Shechinah or Ruach Ha-Kodesh. 

We need not give quotations; they are familiar. How 
can the doctrine which tells of the Shechinah as an ever. 
present and realised fact be made to tally with the doctrine 
which says that it is an ideal only to be realised as the result 
of a spiritual, intellectual, and physical discipline? As a matter 
of fact, the two cannot be reconciled. And to expect it were 
to expect too much of Rabbinic logic. The Rabbins were 
not metaphysicians; theirs was not the speculative but the 
childlike spirit. We can take up their stray remarks here 
and there on theology and ethics and a host of other things, 
and by induction and classification reach what we think to be 
their theories and dogmas and doctrine. But this is only 
what we think, because we are always so anxious to see how 
these problems work out when they are applied to the things 
of the ordinary life. There were no such attempts at co- 
ordination with them. Even in this very matter under 
consideration it is not impossible for us by our theorising to 
make out a plausible reconciliation of the apparently con- 
tradictory teachings. Thus: the Shechinah is ever present 
with every Israelite. Put into other words, this means that 
as men we carry about with us and are hedged round by a 
certain godliness. As creatures of God we share all of us in 
the effluence of His light, His life, His love, an effluence 
which is not entirely absent anywhere, and from which no one 
of us is necessarily shut out. But, say the old teachers, the 
Shechinah only rests upon men who have reached a high 
spiritual equipment. Quite right! A certain amount of 
divinity we all have. But in some of us it is dormant, in- 
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operative. It is for us to rake it up: the germ only fructifies 
when it finds a congenial soil. We have the present possibility 
of acquiring the highest spiritual perfection. It is our fault 
if the possible does not become the actual. 

Then, fourthly, we are accustomed to the taunts hurled 
against Rabbinical teachings by those who say that to the 
ancient Jew God was only the God of the Jew. The world 
had to look to Paul and Christianity to overthrow this narrow 
nationalism and particularism by such pronouncements as, e.g., 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female” (Gal. iii. 28), because, as 
the Epistle goes on to imply, all are equally one before God, in 
accordance with the fundamental teachings of the Christian 
fith. Now it is quite true that in a preponderating number 
of cases the Shechinah is not made to extend outside Palestine 
or outside the Temple or outside the Synagogue; and it is 
mostly the prerogative of the Jew, the non-Jew not being 
usually thought of as worthy of inclusion in the privilege. 
But an investigation into this subject has proved to me that 
Rabbinism is not so bereft of universalist elements as it is 
customarily represented to be. Besides, the political cireum- 
stances of the period covered by this literature are a great factor 
in the case. The Jews were in a state of tutelage in which 
the ruling power was more often than not the oppressor. This 
state of things could not be expected to generate in the Jew 
the highest and broadest and most refined religious attitude 
towards the non-Jew. Yet we do find ever so many pronounce- 
ments in which not only the Jew but all the world are made to 
be participators in the immanent Love of God—the Shechinah. 
One illustration may be regarded as typical of a large class. 
In Exodus Rabba ii. 2 we have as follows :—* Until the Temple 
was destroyed the Shechinah abode in it. After the destruc- 
tion it departed and ascended up to heaven, as it is said, ‘the 
Lord hath established His throne in the heavens.’ R. Eliezer, 
however, said that the Shechinah never left the western wall, 
is it is said, ‘and mine eyes and my heart shall be there 
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perpetually.’ . ... What says Cyrus? He says, ‘and build 
the house of the Lord God of Israel, He is the God who is in 
Jerusalem’ (Ezra i. 3). Cyrus hereby implies that although 
the Holy City was as yet in ruins, nevertheless God was still 
there. R. Aba said that the Shechinah never departed from 
the western wall, as it is said, ‘Behold He standeth behind 
our wall’ (Song of Songs ii. 9) R. Yanai said, although 
the Shechinah is in heaven, nevertheless His eyes behold, His 
eyelids try the children of men.” 

In the aforegoing we have three different opinions :— 

(i.) That after the fall of the Temple the Shechinah lef 
the universe entirely. 

(ii.) That it abode in the western wall, 7.e. that it was still, 
so to speak, hovering round the spot once so sacred, 
but went no further. 

(iii.) That it became the possession of the whole world; 
this is the broad view of R. Yanai when he says 
that the heavenly Shechinah still tries and proves 
the children of men. God’s immanence, which was 
concentrated in the Holy House, disseminated itself 
universally after the House was no more. 

I fear that there is no space left to speak upon the number- 
less passages in the Talmud and Midrashim where allusions 
are made in all sorts of ways to the “ Ruach Ha-Kodesh” 
(Holy Spirit). The study of it goes hand in hand with that of 
the Shechinah. It is a parallel piece of teaching. 

But we must pass by all these and many more kindred 
fascinating themes, and proceed to ask ourselves, What are the 
general deductions with regard to the nature of Rabbinictheology 
which we are justified in making on the assumption that that 
theology is deeply engrained with mystical elements? In other 
words, if it be true—as we maintain it is true—that the several 
usages of the Shechinah idea really point to an inward, first- 
hand experience of religion, the individual Israelite or the whole 
race of Israel feeling themselves actually encircled with the 
mystical presence of God and in a sort of organic union with 
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Him; if, further, it be true—as we maintain it is true—that 
the various applications of the term Holy Spirit show how 
clearly the Rabbins realised the seed of divinity which we 
carry in our breasts, how it is an emanation of God which is 
the originator of the prophetic faculty, and how like the 


| Shechinah it is the medium by which we get awareness of the 


nearness of God, of His Fatherhood, and of His ever-constant 
accessibility to our desire to hold communion with Him,—then 
to what conclusion are we inevitably led with regard to the 
much-discussed but so frequently prejudiced question, What 
is the correct Rabbinic conception of God and religion ? 

One conclusion is obvious. Rabbinism is not mere legalism. 
Hitherto the usual means for combating the accusations of 
Schiirer and Weber and others that Rabbinism was mere law 
pressing with an unrelieved and unremitting burdensomeness 
upon every moment of the life of the Jew who lived under it, 
took the form of either or both of the two following argu- 
ments :—Firstly, that the evidences to hand of the social, 
domestic, and religious life of our fathers prove to the hilt 
that the word “ burden” is an entire misnomer, and that the 
statutes of the law were a joy to them. Secondly, that cere- 
monial and ritual meant something inward as well as outward. 
The sense of loving obedience to a Divine Father which under- 
lay the act was greater than the act itself. But it seems to 
me that once we establish the thesis that a strong mystical 
element breathes throughout Rabbinical literature, we obtain 
a more comprehensive argument and get at the truth 
by a closer cut. If the Rabbinic conception of God were 
really that of a rigid and narrow legalism, then there could 
not possibly be room in Judaism for a spiritual life. That 
there is room in Judaism for a spiritual life is shown by the 
strong infusion of, mysticism that characterises it. In his 
article on mysticism in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor 
Pringle-Pattison says: “The Jewish mind did not lend itself 
to mysticism because of its rigid monotheism and its turn 
towards worldly realism and statutory observance”; and again: 
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“‘ Mysticism instinctively recedes from formulas that hare 
become stereotyped and mechanical into the perennially fresh 
experience of the individual.” But what becomes of the Pro. 
fessor’s theory if we lead him to see the literature of the 
Shechinah and the Holy Spirit and kindred themes, and show 
him how the Jewish mind, with all its indubitably rigid mono- 
theism, with all its insistence upon statutory observance and 
formulas, yet finds ample room for teachings about the 
immanence of God—a doctrine which is the central core of 
mysticism? The mistake lies in thinking that monotheism 
must necessarily be synonymous with a rigid transcendence of 
the Deity, Asa matter of fact, the Rabbinic God had contact 
with the world; He ruled it from within as well as from 
without; the Jew’s relations to God were not external and 
accidental; God was not only viewed as the Creator of the 
cosmos, but as the immanent Shechinah, and the traces of 
Himself which were embedded in the human heart were the 
unmistakable workings of the Holy Spirit. 

And that statutory observance can very well consist with 
this inner sense of religion, and as it were dovetail into it, is 
seen from, among other quotations, that surpassingly great 
dictum in the Sifri: “ Peradventure thou mayest say, ‘ Verily 
I will learn the Torah in order that I may become rich or 
that I may be called “Rabbi,” or that I may receive a re- 
compense in the future world.’ Therefore doth Holy Writ 
say ‘to love the Lord thy God.’ Let everything that thou 
dost be done out of pure love for Him.” 

And this brings us to our final consideration. Mysticism 
must by its very nature be the most individualistic type of 
religion. The mystic believes in God not so much because he 
has been taught to believe in Him, whether by books or men, 
but because he can experience God. Religion is a subjective 
matter. Rabbinical Judaism, as commonly understood, stands 
at the opposite pole. So far from being individualistic and 
subjective, it is a body of objective teachings in which formal- 
ism and tradition demand a more or less uniform obedience. 
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But by our hypothesis, based upon the hosts of references to 
the Shechinah and Holy Spirit, Rabbinism does possess a 
strong mystical element. Hence we logically conclude that it 
is a compound consisting of the harmonious co-existence of the 
two factors, viz., mysticism and formalism. Does this theory 
square with the facts? Yes. R. Meir (in T.B. Menachoth 
43b) says it is the duty of everyone to utter a hundred bene- 
dictions daily. This is formalism with a vengeance. Prayer 
becomes a mechanism, and amongenlightened and unenlightened 
alike it must finally receive its quietus. But no! another Rabbi 
| says (T.B. Sanhedrin 22b) that “ He who prays must look upon 
himself as though the Shechinah were standing over against 
him, as it is said, ‘I have set the Lord before me continually.’” 
Thus, through being a blend of the formalism of tradition 
with the individual independence of feeling, prayer retains its 
validity for us. 

And so one might go on showing from many more 
characteristic observances of Rabbinic Judaism how it is this 
very fact of the interweaving of these two elements — the 
mystical and the authoritative—that has proved the safest 
anchorage of the religion of the Jew. Not that mysticism is, 
for the Jew also, without its intellectual and moral dangers, 
but fortunately Rabbinical mysticism was judiciously balanced. 
The history of Judaism, with its proud roll-call of martyrs, 
with its moving record of outrage and pain, loneliness and 
death, bears witness to this great fact. The Jew’s trust in 
the all-encompassing love of God is, to us, the least contestable 
of truths. And the consciousness of our fellowship with the 
Divine is so all-important, seeing that it sets up before our 
mind’s eye an ideal from the pursuit of which we may never 
for a moment turn back. To be Shechinah-possessed is to 
be no idle dreamer. The nearness of God realises itself only 
through our active obedience. It urges to a life lived on the 
highest plane, a life rich in service to all things that constitute 


the practical demands of religion. 
J. ABELSON. 


Aria Cotiece, Portsea. 





THE DIVINE UNITY. 


Tue Rev. CHARLES F. DOLE, 
Jamaica Plain, U.S.A. 


WE touch the profoundest subjects of thought in asking what 
we mean by reality, essential truth, the universe, its nature 
and integrity, the idea and being of God, the significance of 
human life. Anyone may well dismiss conceit and dogmatism 
in approaching subjects so vast and deep. What is man, the 
creature of a day, tenanting a tiny point in the midst of the 
flux and flow of changing constellations, that he should dare 
to think that he can know anything of the ultimate nature of 
a world of infinite depths and heights ! 

And yet the enduring wonder is that man cannot stop 
asking the great questions. It is as if some spark of immortal 
intelligence was in him, never letting him cease from his 
quest for the secrets of truth. Deeper than the depths of the 
starry spaces lies the mystery of the mind of man, traversing 
the limitless spaces, proposing to itself the comprehension of 
the Universe, using infinite space and time as its habitual 
furniture, and, whether God is or not, at least supposing a 
God of absolute goodness. Let alone the universe if you 
please ; you have nevertheless to account for yourself, the 
child of the universe; and presently every problem of the 
universe haunts you with its presence. 

Moreover, everywhere, even in philosophy, the time has 
come for co-operation and construction. Let no man imagine 
his thought to be his own private possession, like a house to be 


defended against bandits. As if engineers were laying out a road 
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together, let each man simply report what he finds. It is with 
this method of approach that I venture to set forth a chapter 
of intellectual experience. If it happens to coincide in any 
respect with other men’s views, so much the better. 

Grant at once that man cannot adequately describe or put 
into words anything more than a picture of the world that he 
sees in his vision. In each case he must do his work with 
only a few lines and shadings on a flat surface. It is enough 
if he can draw his picture so that other minds can recognise it. 

Let us first endeavour to show the wonderful background 
of all life. We call it by its various aspects, the “ Fount of 
being,” the Infinite, Eternity, Space, 


* Path, Motive, Guide, Original and End.” 


Out of this deep comes the procession of events of which we 
are both spectators and participants. It is marvellous that, 
while we almost split our brains in trying to conceive of the 
infinite, at the same time we cannot get on without it. How- 
ever far the phenomenal universe stretches, we cannot 
conceive that there is not, immediately beyond, at least the 
possibility of other universes as immense. Space is our sense 
of endless possibilities. With comparative ease the mind 
handles, at least algebraically, with solar diameters for its foot- 
tule, whatever is in sight of our telescopes, and straightway 
calls out for more beyond to put its measuring-rod upon. 

On the other hand, the infinite is not necessarily big. The 
visible universe might conceivably be shut up in a cell under 
a microscope. In a way we comprehend it all in our thought. 
Time likewise may be roughly defined as the endless possi- 
bility before and behind, in which happenings may occur and 
stories of worlds be told. On the other hand, there is a sense 
in which we seem able to conceive that all the events in time, 
seen once as a procession or rolling panorama, might be seen 
again crowded together, as it were, into one canvas or flat 
chart, an infinite picture—all time, past and future, thus con- 
tributing an eternal Now. 
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There are those who say that their minds always go back 
to the question, “ Who made God?” or, in other words, 
What lies back of, and caused, the present world? The 
tremendous saying about God in the Shorter Catechism offers 
a brave answer to that question. Why should there not be 
eternal Being, Power, Intelligence, Beauty, Purpose or Will, 
Goodness, Life? Why should not this Infinite Life, the 
fountain of all being, eternally express itself or himself (what- 
ever pronoun may mean most to you)? Why may not the 
phenomenal world, with all its material, whether ultimate 
force, or matter, or will, be just a means of divine expression, 
equally eternal with the life out of which it rises? This is 
the direction in which my mind tends to move without finding 
any insuperable veto or hopeless contradiction. My intelli- 
gence is brought up speedily with a sense of utter bafflement 
and shock at the suggestion either of a world that began out 
of nothing, somewhere back in time, or a universe that grew 
up by chance, or out of the collision of atoms from the possible 
wreckage of other successive earlier universes. What, pray, 
started the first one, or gave intelligible law or character to 
any of them, or provided the power, or the groundwork of 
matter, or the semblance of intelligence and the superb 
mathematical patterns, that this world everywhere discloses! 

My mind seems to demand for its sanity more than the 
continuous and the manifold, namely, something which abides, 
out of which the continuous proceeds, which binds the manifold 
together into a unity on which we can depend and rest. I 
care little what we call it—the One, the Constant, the Law, 
“the Source divine and Life of all,” out of which the infinite 
world of things springs. If I venture, though with veiled face, 
to move at all in the vast abysses of thought (and my mind 
is self-impelled to move), I move in the direction which I 
have tried, vaguely enough, to indicate.’ 


1 Let me say in passing that if I use the word absolute at all (a very pitfall 
of a word, so tenuously algebraic is it to carry the depths of mystery), I do not 
use it with its minus sign, to denote absence of reality, but rather all reality 
that is. 
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Let us leave the deeper places awhile, and pass on to what 
is nearer and presumably easier, namely, the consideration of 
the self, or soul, or person of each one of us. How does my 
self look to myself? What is myself? Be patient if I only 
try to do as well as I can in laying bare the appearance of 
the self of a man as he tries to examine himself. 

On the surface I am body, with specimens of the stuff in 
it, they tell me, of the various elements seething in the heat of 
the sun. I govern a realm of millions of whirling atoms which 
build my bodily frame. Every corner of it, however, is in 
flux and change. And yet, with all its manifoldness of part 
and feature and function, it makes a sort of unity, distinct for 
the time from every other assemblage of atoms in the universe. 
Through all its changes it keeps the unity by which my friends 
know me. This is not a static or mechanical unity, as a table 
might be, but a vital unity. 

My body, however, is not I or myself. I can conceive that 
I might leave it aside for a while, or take some other kind of 
body. I never think of it as “me.” You might cut it away 
piecemeal and I should still be intact, at least till you struck 
the mystery in me called life, after which I simply do not 
know what would happen; or, until you made some fatal 
lesion in the brain tissue, where, they tell us, every movement 
of thought and consciousness has its registration office. You 
might damage or alter the records there so that I could not, at 
least immediately, find myself, or carry on business under my 
own name. 

There is mystery enough in these fine brain processes and 
the infinitesimal cells to coil us up in interminable puzzledom. 
A tiny cell, that you would not know from a fine bit of pulp, 
may carry an imprint, like a photograph, by which, in the 
marvellous transmission of life from parent to child, all the 
parts and functions, and even the features and the peculiar 
characteristics of the parent’s mind and taste, are colonised, as 


it were, in a new life. 


Photographed through the retina of the eye, a vast world 
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stretching to distant constellations is continually being made 
over into pictures with lines and colours, and, more wonderfi! 
yet, with some strange new kaleidoscopic combinations of ideas, 
The orderly miracle of this transformation is created out of 
waves of light and pulses of sensation, travelling in an unseep 
world outside of us and within us. We cannot say that anything 
is really what it seems to be. Ought it not, however, to be 
enough if it makes sense and contributes its rational part to 
the life of the man as spectator or participant? What if the 
cold type are not in the least like the thrilling words that they 
spell to the reader? If the type, being each in place, tell the 
story to the waiting mind, who cares what metal they are 
made of! 

The question presses—What am I, the self, into whose 
mysterious consciousness what we call “the world ” constantly 
breaks through, sometimes with blows and pain and hurt, but 
again with all sorts of fragrances and harmonies and wonderful 
suggestions, stirring a reaction of feelings, guesses, questionings, 
desires, and hopes ? 

First, Where am I? I never seem to myself to be fixed in 
the brain any more than I seem to be merely inhabiting the 
body. Iam where my voice goes. The orator or the singer 
is in the whole hall. The patriot leader is in a host of men. 
In one aspect I am a stream or flow or thread, of all sorts of 
moments of consciousness. Lights, sounds, pains, pleasures, 
recurring memories, new sensations, are all strung together 
like so many beads. In hours of deep repose only the string 
remains. But the self is evidently more than a stream or flow 
of consciousness. What is the thread that keeps the beads 
together ? 

We may help ourselves here better by parables than by 
definitions. Here is a painting, for example, Millet’s picture 
of the “ Angelus.” Its beauty depends on the relation of a 
manifoldness of lines and feature to a guiding unity of design. 
Every line must help tell its story toward the unity of the 
painter’s thought. There must be no needless or contradictory 
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line. So of the unity of great architecture, its simple ornamen- 
tation subserving the idea or use of the building. So of a noble 
drama. Words, sentences, scenes, characters, the play of the 
humour, the moments of thrilling horror or fear, the contrasts 
of feeling, combine to the single message of the poet, it may 
be simply the idea of devotion, as in the Antigone. It is thus 
given to man to create works of beauty, temples, orations, 
oratorios, symphonies, whose triumph is in the domination of 
a thought or idea, under whose rule every detail, every tool 
and instrument is compelled to co-operate, a unity in which the 
humblest man is made to rejoice and to rest satisfied. Every 
art suggests the highest of all arts, namely, beauty and unity 
of life. 

It is true that the climbing steps by which we rise from the 
mere animalism of a baby to the idealism of a beautiful and 
noble human life, or self, have been the pathway of troops of 
sensations from the outer world. So much the more mar- 
vellous is the fact that, having so come, the idea of the nature 
of man’s inner self stands revealed, as if a language were being 
thus spelled out in so many forms of type. 

We did not at first know what to call the self. Could we 
say that we believed in anything so vaporous as soul or spirit ? 
It is not of much consequence what name we use. But I pro- 
pose fearlessly henceforth, whenever we see the ideal self as 
we have imaged it, to call it “soul” and “spirit.” For it 
surely is not mechanical or material. Spirit rather than matter, 
therefore, expresses what we mean. ‘This is the unifying kernel 
or nucleus of the man, as distinguished from a mere body. 

We appeal to facts of experience. At our best, 
there is not merely inward integrity—honour, courage, 
truth, self-control, singing like.a chorus, with the good 
will beating the baton—but there tends now to be unison 
throughout the whole man to the tips of his fingers. The 
brain now does its best work; the nerves are at rest, the 
muscles obey, the unseen functions of the heart and lungs go 


on together and take charge of the bodily circulation, the tones 
Vou. X.—No. 2. 29 
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of the voice become agreeable. It is as in the old story of 
Aeneas, whose goddess mother clothes him in radiance for the 
court of the Queen. Such is the normal motion of the good 
will, or the best self, whenever for an hour it takes command 
and overrules the activities of the life into unity. So far have 
we travelled from the idea of the self as only a thread of 
jangling and varied experiences. 

Note now another remarkable aspect of the unity of the 
developing spiritual selfhood. We agreed that a piece of art 
takes up into its beauty every minute factor of its material 
Each atom of pigment counts towards the result ; the shadows 
in the picture have their place and use. So exactly in the life 
of man. All sorts of experiences go together to make a unity 
of effect. The kernel of the life, once seen to be the kernel, 
takes up and incorporates every item of material. This at 
least is the law and the tendency. At times, especially in 
difficult or critical moments, it may seem as if quite unas- 
similable material were present, overloading the life, and out- 
side of its unity. But wait a little, and you never can tell 
what item, even of sorrow or pain, you could have afforded 
to omit. 

Observe now what a man, at his best and on the side of his 
personality, can do. We only begin to know, but we know 
enough already to fill us with wonder. There is a certain 
infinite element in the man. As we have seen, if he cannot 
adequately comprehend the idea of infinity, he cannot get 
along without it. There is infinity in his intelligence, for his 
mind seems, in its way, to mirror the universe. He actually 
weighs the stars. He measures the waves of light. He 
handles endless problems in numbers, and builds ideal schemes 
of geometry. There is an infinity also in the heights and depths 
of his conscience, of his loyalty, of his faith, of his love. At 
his best he has no price. In his integrity, he is indestructible. 
He will suffer and die, but his spiritual life goes straight on, 
fearless of death. 

We have already intimated that the best in man is always 
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growing, but has never attained his growth. The ideal, the 
true and perfect self, is always above him. This ideal self, 
moreover, does not stand still, at least to our vision. Like 
the sun and the whole solar system, it seems to be also in 
motion, as if to the gravitation of a higher or central life. 
As a matter of fact, the ideal self is more beautiful and com- 
plete in detail through every decade of any normal man’s life. 
How could we see the wholeness and the beauty of it at once ! 

Let us try to sum up what we find in the facts, both 
outward and inner, of the life of a man. We have first a 
material aspect of the man, through which all kinds of appetites 
and passions play, with ancestral roots far back in generations 
of animalism, in which various vital functions act more or less 
harmoniously together, constituting the visible and organic 
unity of the man. We find, in and behind, and brimming 
over this unstable organic and bodily unity, something con- 
scious, intelligent, purposeful, whose distinguishing marks are 
faith, duty, loyalty, love, striving ever with the body or 
through the body, or even despite the body, to self-realisation 
and expression. At its best, it seems to blossom out like a 
flower. In the sky of the consciousness of this striving, 
growing, aspiring being, always shines forth, as often as the 
man looks up, the picture or image of the self that he ought 
to be. It is as if, above the draughtsman in the architect’s 
office, as he works over his drawings, there hung the great 
architect’s plan, which the youth only half understands. 
More wonderful yet, this inner self, like Socrates’ “ Daimon,” 
stands always ready, if you will let him, to come down out of 
the frame of the picture and to assume the part of a veritable 
companion, wise, genial, noble, restful, and sympathetic. Be 
modest, be hospitable, listen, and he will tell you what you 
ought to do and how to do it, as if God spoke. 

If the word “Trinity” had not been spoiled by dogmatic 
use, one could discern a sort of tri-unity in the person of the 
man. First, an eternal and guiding and elder self; next, a 
procession of all manner of forming experiences that the man 
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undergoes, the material of his life; and third, the self that js 
being built up by all the processes into the image of the 
originating kernel of the life. We may perhaps see later 
something like this in the interpretation of the universal life, 

We have proceeded so far, someone may say, over very 
thin ice. How does anyone know that there is any truth? 
What business have we to appeal to consciousness, and thus 
backwards to the stories that the senses tell, when everyone 
knows that the senses play every kind of illusory trick on our 
minds? We should be fools, we answer, if we did not use 
the only tools we have as well as we can, guarding against 
obvious error by such other tools, like the judgment and 
reason, as are given us, and correcting one sense by another. 

Here, again, faces us that intellectual principle of unity 
which we can never long escape or elude. Our minds seem 
to be made to follow a pattern of unity, and to demand that 
the factors and elements go together and match. What is 
not in the unity, but seems outside of it, whatever is contra- 
dictory or discordant, distresses us. We never, however, can 
bear to give up the idea of the unity. We always suspect that 
the alien or discordant or contradictory item will be found, on 
closer search, to fit into place, and so to make final harmony. 
Everything that we gain comes by our trust in this over- 
powering law of intelligence. Suppose, then, that life somehow 
bears in on a man the story of even a possible unity of beauty, 
of purpose, of a ripening good will. Why should he not trust 
the story rather than have no story at all, or a story of 
triviality and purposelessness, like a grotesque dream in the 
night? The presumption is in favour of the reality of that 
which makes sense and gives satisfaction. 


We all constantly use the word “Universe.” We here 
come upon the most magnificent conception that man could 
entertain. No child or savage sees a universe. He sees the 
manifold ; he sees a fight ; he hears discords, but no symphony. 
The fact is, the unity is behind and beneath the manifold and 
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its confusing changes. The gravitation, the electric energy, the 
light never conflict with each other. We find the hint of a 
single ruling force, or will, behind all of them. We guess that 
the various elements, oxygen and iron and the rest, are so 
many forms of universal substance, or, if you like better, of a 
single universal activity. Thus all things are found working 
together. We surmise that there is nothing outside of the 
universe or alien to it. It is self-existent. It takes account 
of all its atoms, and has a place in its order for them all. 

Moreover, all seeming antagonisms upon the surface are 
continually found, as we watch, to be taken up into the unity. 
Even the law of the survival of the fittest, which in the lower 
strata seems to mean bloody strife, proves, when we come to 
the development of man, to fall under the more social and 
spiritual principle of pity and co-operation. This principle had 
indeed always worked to guide the ascent of life. The ants 
and bees had built together, and the wolves had hunted in 
packs. 

May there not, however, be other and different worlds, in 
some of which our order of intelligence would not find itself at 
home, in which two and two might make anything else than 
four? Or, may it not be that there are blind alleys and 
unassimilable matter all about us in this so-called universe ? 
May it be, not a universe, but a conglomerate affair, with 
possibilities, upward and downward, of completion or greater 
dissonance, or even of total wreck ? 

While modesty surely forbids any dogmatic answer to 
these questions, yet rationality, with equal sureness, insists 
upon putting the burden of proof on those who deny the 
reality of the order and unity. In the face of the childish 
impression of hopeless variety and discord, the process of 
rationality has actually worked to discover underlying and 
dominant lines converging toward unity. As a mere working 
hypothesis, this seems to be by far the most fruitful, as well as 
the only, conception that can satisfy the mind. With any 
other or less conception, whether dualistic, or pluralistic, or 
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agnostic, the intelligence only gets on upon at least a faith 
that order and unity, and significance and purpose, making 
what we deem beauty and goodness, are here in parts of the 
scheme, if not in the whole, with the hope that somehow they 
will prove to be the victorious elements, in other words, that 
they belong to the very essence of the structure. 

This is the conviction of those who dare to say that they 
believe in the Absolute or perfect God. Grant that thes 
words are insufficient. We are trying to tell what they mean 
for those who find meaning in them. We are unable to think 
that the values which we associate with a veritable universe— 
ideas of the good, the true, the beautiful—have only been 
precipitated out of the ever-changing flux of human conscious. 
ness, and hence have no more stable character than the stuf 
that dreams are made of. We do right “in scorn of conse. 
quence.” If we ought really to do right with this infinite 
sense of duty upon us, I cannot conceive of any realm in any 
universe or any terrifying environment in time when it would 
not still be our part to go on doing right. In mathematics, 
in art, in ethics, we surmise that man’s nature, imposed upon 
him by the great Nature which he faces, constitutes him 3 
citizen for ever. There would not, we suspect, be a place or 
a time where, if you colonised the man, he would not be able 
to adjust himself and recognise the universal lines, and begin to 
build with whatever type of material offered itself. Such is 
the faith of the intelligence in the quality of the universe! 

On the other hand, we certainly find a world of phenomena 
in motion. If we see evolution, we see nothing that is finally 
evolved. In our own human world we are satisfied with 
nothing. Is there, then, an unreal world that changes, and to 
which we belong as sharers in its processes; and is there 
another invisible universe, behind which alone is reality ! 

It is all real, we reply, as the unseen thought of the 
thinker is real, and also the sounds and the words, harsh ot 
smooth, with the help of which the thinker unravels his 
thought and conveys it to you and me. The thought was 
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there before the word was spoken. It remains whether we 
understand it or not. ‘The words are not outside of reality, 
for this would be to place them outside of the universe ! 

It seems to me that what we have already discovered about 
ourselves holds true in our thought of the universe. The 
kernel of a man’s reality is the best or true self, the scheme 
of the man, ever suggesting itself, more clear and beautiful 
every day. But the man as a child, a youth, a learner, a 
blunderer, even a sinner, is not unreal. The thought of the 
original thinker, whose energising word builds the worlds, 
shines through the man’s feeblest utterance and proclaims 
him a man, though only in process of growing. Raise him 
at length to actual manhood, and every item of the crude 
processes will at last be recognised as entering into the unity. 
The universe likewise is real; every star and ray of light, and 
shadow and cloud, held in the grip of a spiritual unity, which 
uses every means to express itself. 


We are bound to touch the crux of all philosophy and 
religion. There is a fact known as “Evil.” In human 
development especially we are haunted by the sight of pain, 
failure, frustration, error, sin, apparent decadence. What 
sort of a reality have we in which evil is admitted? Or must 
we at last confess to the fact of a fatal rift in our universe ? 
It is suggestive to observe that we have ceased to admit any 
rift or to find any doubleness in the phenomenal world. The 
storm sweeps over the continent in unison with the heat-waves 
of the beneficent sun. No one dreams of wishing to vote fire 
out of the world because it will burn a finger or a city. You 
cannot even use the minus sign and call things bad except 
by reference to the scale of positive values in goodness which 
characterise an ideal universe. The very thing which you 
call bad by itself ceases to be bad when seen in its relation to 
the whole. It is like the daub of paint on the picture, ugly 
when taken out of its place, but necessary to the painter’s 
work, Would you like a perfectly smooth and insignificant 
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world—no contrasts, no prick of pain or hunger or other 
urgency, no splendid risks or ventures; only one continuous 
flow of mild and futile breath? The fact is, we could not 
have vigorous and growing life without the urgency of at 
least a certain measure of contrast and “evil.” 

Let us be bold now to go a step further, and question 
whether the presence of contrast and “evil” in our outer 
world is not throughout a parable and an object-lesson of the 
working of a similar and necessary principle of the moral or 
spiritual life. Why is moral evil so different from any other 
kind of contrast—partialness, imperfection, immaturity, and 
incidental disease—that we should have to invent a bogey to 
explain it, or to split the universe and leave this item of sin 
outside? What is sin? 

The analogy of good and bad art will help us here. We 
see no rift in the universe because the world is full of bad 
art work. We believe all the more in the conception of a real 
universe because, behind all sorts of feeble and ugly attempts 
at art, there rise the everlasting standards of real beauty. 
The bad work itself is a sort of tribute to the reality of good 
art. Its faults and its ugliness bring the simple laws of 
beauty into relief. 

What, now, would you expect in human conduct? You 
have a world of children growing up out of animalism, every 
mother’s son of us born on the plane of the animal world. 
Sin, non-existent among animals, comes to view by virtue of 
the conception of an ideal and spiritual universe. You see in 
your vision, as if it were a picture let down from heaven, a 
sketch of perfect social relations, each man just, true, modest, 
faithful, bound in the harmony of a controlling good will with 
every other man. Moral evil, like the bad art, is wherever 
this ideal fails of realisation. Wherever sin is, the underlying 
condition is the want of good will; that is, of social or spiritual 
life. There is no rift in the universe, because this high form 
of life comes by growth. 

There are indeed cases of moral evil so malicious and cruel 
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as to seem at first to lend themselves to the theory of diabolical 
agency. Browning’s Guido in The Ring and the Book is such 
an instance. Study, however, with proper pity, the origin and 
growth of this kind of character, and it always goes back for its 
root to the crude animal nature which we all share. The brute 
power, and even the intellect, left to act by themselves, are 
dreadful. This is to say that an everlasting urgency exists to 
add love and make a whole man. 

But, some one says, moral evil is complicated with the 
mystery of freedom. ‘There is no more practical reason for 
complication here than in the case of the backward or un- 
willing art-student. Whatever we say about free will, the 
practical problem is the same for the teacher as for the moralist. 
The worst of boys or men has interests, susceptibilities, am- 
bitions, humanity. We need not call him by hard names; we 
must not depress and discourage him; we must wake him up 
and stir his natural interests and give him hope. ‘This is the 
only way to develop the man or the artist. It is as sure in its 
working as the processes of agriculture when directed to the 
growing of corn or fruit. 

This is to say that the ruling condition of moral life is the 
atmosphere and circulation of good will. Good will is indeed 
the only free will, as ill will or self will is constrained will, 
subject to frustration. The presence of moral evil in the uni- 
verse, therefore, no more breaks its integrity than the presence 
of green apples or blight in an orchard breaks the unity of the 
science of agriculture. You can rid yourself of the blight. 
You cannot even have ripe apples without first having green 
ones. The fact is, we come at last to love the grand language 
of beauty, truth, integrity, and goodness, with which the spirit 
of the universe speaks to us, all the better because it comes in 
the form of a wonderful drama. 


I am aware that to certain minds the idea of the integrity 
of the universe seems to suggest a dead “block-system.” 
Everything appears to be determined without chance or 
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freedom. This objection seems to me to arise from a mis. 
apprehension. In the first place, as far as we mortals are 
concerned, we are going to have all the zest there is in the 
unexpected risk and venture of life, whatever the theory be 
of its essential nature. Whether Shakspeare or Bacon wrote 
the play, whoever sees it for the first time sees it substantially 
as it unrolled from the mind of the master. Suppose the play 
of the universe life is conceived to be as immutable as the 
supposed text of the Biblical canon. What does any man 
lose? Even so, no two men will see it in the same way. No 
man will see it alike at any two successive readings. Do], 
child that I am, want to imagine that I have power and free- 
dom to alter the plot? As if I should alter it for the better! 
What I want is that 1 may enter into and share to the utter- 
most the thought, the life, the good will, the integrity. 

We shudder, indeed, at the idea of a mechanical scheme 
which would make automata of us. But the soul that thinks 
grand thoughts, sees unity, feels beauty, aspires and loves, is 
the citizen of an ideal world; no theory in philosophy can 
make an automaton of him. As a child in the great school of 
life, I am happy to think that the master is bound to do his 
best by me, that I cannot anyway escape the fascination of 
his plan, that he is resolutely determined that his will shall be 
my will. The sooner I come to this conclusion the more 
sense I show. 

I care little by what name we call our thought of the 
Divine Unity. Some may call it “pantheism.” God is all 
in all. All things exist in Him. “In him we live and move 
and have our being.” Why not? The only abhorrent kind 
of pantheism is the idea of a mere inconsequent aggregation 
of all things, in which no guiding principle or Life compels 
the lines and dots into any unity. But suppose we believe 
in a real universe where good will dominates. At my best, 
the world makes this its most enduring impression upon me. 
Every other impression is faint in comparison. In fact, other 
impressions seem to be flitting shadows of this one. 
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We have so far preferred mostly to use the word “ universe,” 
and we have been shy of saying “God.” We are doubtless 
the children of the Universe. Cannot we get along without 
any God? This seems like the question whether the man 
cannot get on without any soul. We have seen that for 
practical purposes we cannot get on without positing something 
that we call “soul” or person. ‘There is a principle of unity 
in us, for ever tending, the more normal we become, to assimi- 
late our experiences into a certain integrity of being. We 
come to the idea of God in the same way. ‘There is universal 
power and intelligence, blossoming everywhere into forms of 
order and beauty. ‘There is everlasting pressure upwards into 
higher forms of life. As we are only children of the universe, 
as we do not make the power, but only draw on it, as we do 
not create the intelligence, but only express it, as we see moral 
standards, but do not invent them any more than we invent 
the patterns of the crystals, so we do not make good will. but 
only use it. We are children of the good will of the universe 
as we are children of its beauty or its power. In other words, 
we seem to find in the macrocosm of the world what we find 
in ourselves, namely, a principle of spiritual unity under the 
great names of Energy, Mind, Beauty, and Goodness. The 
universe thus appears to us in the terms of Person or God. 
In the case of God, as in the case of man, we do not mean 
imitation when we say person. We mean the infinite and 
giritual element in the Universe. 

We see no sign of God, some one says. He is not in out- 
ward nature. Surely he is not in the last horrible tragedy 
reported in the morning paper. So might some tiny corpuscle 
in me fail to find me and deny my existence, and especially 
my integrity and good will. My good will, while using every 
part and each corpuscle, and working in an actual harmony of 
all the parts, nevertheless cannot reveal its whole self in every 
part. My nature is disclosed in the wholeness of my action. 
So, if God is in each moment of time and each point of space, 
yet all of God is not seen in every point and every moment. 
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Behold now the life of God as in and behind all things, ever 
seeking to express itself and to pour itself out. It shows itself 
in inorganic things as energy and as intelligence. What more 
could you have in things? It bursts forth in the world of 
plant and animal life, and rises toward the dawn of sympathy 
and the rude beginnings of a social sense. What more of God 
would you expect to find in the animal world? It builds up 
the life of man, half animal and half child, with gleams of the 
light of Deity in the faces of mothers and infants. What more 
would you look for? By and by there stand out heroes, 
singers, teachers, true-hearted, modest, and fearless ; Messiahs, 
Sons of God. There is no difficulty about our conviction of 
the reality of God as soon as the wholeness and perfectness of 
the divine nature shine forth. The most sceptical corpuscle in 
me would be satisfied, I trust, if I could make him see what | 
am about whenever the best self in me rules my life. 
“From the first Power was, I knew; 
Life has made clear to me, 


That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see.” 


We have insisted upon the divine unity. ‘“ With him is 
no variableness or shadow of turning.” But this is no bare 
or unsocial unity. When once you have seen a unity in 
manifoldness, or, better yet, have given the name of good will 
to the central life, you have asserted a social nature in God. 
You have the eternal fountain of life manifested in ceaseless 
expression to a world of conscious beings, the children of his 
good will. You conceive of the spirit of the universe behind 
all space and time, yet always bearing beings, after the nature 
of his own being, in his thought and will. Time and space 
furnish only the field in which the procession of power and 
thought and goodness goes over into action. 

We have been compelled to put into the conception of 
God every ultimate value. It is no abstract God. It is not 
mere mind or thought. It must include, with the energy. 
that which gives energy significance, namely, consciousness, if 
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not precisely in our form, then in some higher form. It must in- 
clude joy and beauty. Why not? for these things are ultimate. 
It must be unified in the highest of all things, good will. For 
justice and truth are only forms or by-products of good will. 
Has not the fault of the philosophers been that they have 
brought the energy and mind of God to the front, but they have 
taken no pains to bring good will to the front ? 

When we say good will, we venture to add that which is 
for ever the basis of true consolation. We believe that there 
must be sympathy or sorrow with the Eternal. As cost, in 
terms of energy, is the law of the world of things, so cost in 
pain seems the law of the realm of spiritual development. The 
integrity of life demands this. ‘ Perfect through suffering” 
is the most profound of philosophies. God could not be God 
in the nature of good will, and not suffer in and with his 
growing and travailing creation. So far from this being a 
limitation upon perfect love, it is the fulfilment of love in 
God or man. 

Finally, it is impossible to dissociate the intellectual from 
the practical interest. The thing that is true or ideal ought 
towork. ‘The plan of the universe ought to be usable for the 
citizens of the universe. This is merely to enunciate again 
our fundamental doctrine of integrity. The divine world fits 
together. ‘Thought moves to action, ideals fit and guide con- 
duct. The best in conduct, namely, the conduct of intelligent 
and steadfast good will, ought to prove best, and does prove 
best and most effective everywhere, in economics, in politics, 
in statesmanship, and in social relations. It ought to be and 
is the law of happiness. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 





SOCIAL SERVICE. No. 2. 


PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 


THE Rev. Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


Tue first thing we have to realise is that in the last few years 
the organised production and distribution of indecent pictures 
and immoral books in all languages has immensely increased, 
In our own country six years ago a judge declared from the 
bench that close upon half a million of indecent papers were 
being circulated every week, and that four tons of one of the 
worst of them was being exported to our colonies. 


The circulation of these indecent weeklies is said to be 
nearer a million than half a million to-day. The letterpress 
of these papers, obtainable at many newspaper shops and until 
recently found upon the railway bookstalls, contains stories of 
seduction, debauchery, the life of the demi-monde, in some 
instances, details of the worst crimes in the week, and the 
history of criminals in the past; and much of this corrosive 
press is grossly illustrated by pictures of women in every 
stage of undress and every attitude of lasciviousness. 

The degrading post-card has an enormous vogue both 
here and on the Continent. In a police raid at Bradford 
a few months ago, soon after it had obtained the Hull Act, 
82,000 of these post-cards were discovered as the stock-in- 
trade of one purveyor. At Birmingham, as reported in the 
Birmingham Post of June 22nd, a woman was charged with 
sending through the post packets containing books and 


articles of an objectionable character. Under the pretence 
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of being surgical manufacturers, a company which had a 
place of business in Paris as well as in Birmingham was 
issuing broadcast catalogues of the worst books that have 
been published during the last few years, and with advertise- 
ments of demoralising goods. No less than fifty complaints 
were received by the Birmingham police of these circulars 
sent through the country. 

But the post-card nuisance is aggravated by the fact that 
thousands are only on the border line of indecency, and could 
not successfully be prosecuted. Their vulgarity is undoubted. 
They are shameless, not only in their mockery of pure family 
life and true courtship; they turn drunkenness into ridicule, 
and sail very near the wind in matters of blasphemy. They 
often take texts of Scripture as the motif of their illustration, 
and give a grotesquely vulgar and suggestive picture above 
the sacred text. 

Even tender childhood is used to promote quite premature 
sexual suggestiveness. You would suppose that children of 
three to five years old were chiefly concerned, not with their 
toys, but in making love one to the other. 

We are told that eight hundred million post-cards pass 
through the post every year. A single indecent or suggestively 
vulgar post-card may carry cruel harm right into the heart of 
the home. ‘The vulgar comicality of this type of missive is 
almost as bad in its degrading work of unrefinement as the 
indecent post-card is mischievous in its appeal to animai passion. 
We have only to turn to the Blue-book of the Joint Select 
Committee on Lotteries and Indecent Advertisements of 1908, 
which can be obtained for a shilling from the King’s Printers, 
109 Fetter Lane, E.C., to find what an enormous trade is 
being done in the production and distribution of these 
abominations ; but if we read that Committee’s report, we shall 
also find how powerless, as the law is at this present moment, 
the police usually are to deal with the matter. Thus, for 
example, search is impossible even of suspected manufactories 
of these indecencies after sundown, and not at all on Sunday ; 
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and except under a special Act, such as is now in work x 
Hull and Bradford, a raid cannot be made on a suspected 
shop, nor can a misdemeanant be dealt with, summarily. 

We have been promised amendments of the law for nearly 
three years ; when we shall get it the Home Secretary alone 
can tell us. The anomalies of the law against pernicious 
publications at present are most remarkable. Thus, fo; 
example, if I procure an obscene picture for the purpose of 
sale I am indictable and punishable for misdemeanour at 
common law, but it is no misdemeanour for me to be possessed 
of it with intent to publish or sell. 

Again, if I put an indecent post-card picture or advertise. 
ment into a public letter-box anywhere in the Empire | an 
amenable to the law, but I may put any number of them into 
a private letter-box and go scot-free. 

The cheap weekly pictorial is doing as much harm as a 
grossly indecent photograph. Owing to continued agita- 
tion, bookstall agents on our main railways have removed 
these. There is no reason why they should ever have been 
allowed on the stalls except that it pays, for the directorates 
of our railways, I am informed, in all their agreements with 
their bookstall agents have a clause that nothing objectionable 
shall be exposed for sale on their stalls; and though still there 
may be found in some of the weekly papers admitted for 
sale suggestive letterpress and serial stories that pivot round 
seduction, the worst of these papers have been relegated to the 
small newspaper shop in the side street, and from any of the 
papers found on the railway bookstalls the old criminous 
advertisements have been removed. 

With regard to the bioscope and the cinematograph show, 
we have here engines that may help to make or mar a nation. 
Complaints from many parts of England have been made of 
the grossness of some of the bioscope views, and the bioscopt 
proprietors in some instances, even where their pictures wert 
harmless, have been found to mislead the prurient youth of our 
land by suggestive titles. 
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With regard to the cinematograph, it has not got down to 
the real bedrock of vulgarity as may be found in Italy at the 
present time, but it is very questionable whether the choice of 
films is always carefully selected, seeing that children make up 
so large a portion of the spectators. It would be a good thing 
if licensing authorities insisted that matinées should be given 
for children once or twice a week, at which the films should 
be specially arranged for their young minds. The cinemato- 
graph is so educational in the best sense that one is very 
anxious it should not be used in any way to demoralise the 
young mind. A prize-fight or a battle seen by a young child 
may haunt its mind with horror for years, and pictures of a 
burglar at work may do as much harm in the making of boy 
burglars as a halfpenny dreadful of full detailed accounts of 
crime in a paper in the education of young criminals.’ 

But as far as a nation’s morals go the chief degraders to-day 
are the nasty novelists. Women in this field of licence vie 
with men in writing seductively and realistically, but with no 
serious purpose, what they are pleased to call the sex problem. 

These novels, some of them, the publishers tell us, have 
gone through a million copies. They glorify lust; they 
preach up free love; they mock at marriage as a relic of 
barbarism, and appeal to pure animal passion and appetite. 
This erotic, contemptible trash has great vogue with the idle 
classes, and, though it cannot be obtained at our free libraries, 
is found upon the top-shelf literature of many small lending 
libraries. 


1 A writer to The Times of 21st October says :—‘ Some days ago I took two 
children to see a cinematograph show. The film being exhibited when we 
entered showed a bull-fight, one horse with his entrails hanging out. 1 left 
this place and tried another. Here we were shown first a rat-killing competi- 
tion, with two dogs tearing a live rat in two, and then a murder being com- 
mitted. I decided to try one more place. This time we were shown a man 
being hanged. The cinematograph theatres where these things were exhibited 
we all in the south-western district, and are patronised chiefly by the children 
of the poorer classes. A touch of unconscious humour was supplied by the 
legend displayed outside one of these houses—‘To instruct, elevate, and 
amuse ’ (sic),”” 


Vou. X.—No. 2. 30 
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The proprietor of the small lending library has no wish to 
spread this gospel of animalism, but he is besieged by readers 
of both sexes for a certain book, and in self-defence procures 
it. Luckily the public who wish to avoid this sort of thing 
are forearmed, for the few publishing houses in the land who 
have so degraded the bookselling trade as to pander to this 
demand for what is called “a live book” are by this time 
quite well known. 

The worst of it is that our daily press sometimes befriends 
both publisher and writer, and instead of severely leaving 
alone the nasty novel that has no serious purpose, reputable 
papers which, we should have thought, would have been on the 
side of the angels in this matter, are found giving half-column 
reviews to the nasty book. The book trade is beginning to 
feel that some censorship is very necessary. A few prosecu- 
tions have worked wonders. The police magistrate and the 
police themselves are more on the alert than they were a few 
years ago, and if everyone who finds a corrosive book has been 
sold to him will make a note of the seller and the publisher 
and the writer’s name and send it direct to the Home Secretary 
with a request that it be submitted to the public prosecutor, 
or direct to the superintendent of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, Bow Street, he will at any rate find that he has 
not appealed to deaf ears. 

It is sometimes said that it is unfair to prosecute the 
distributor and let the publisher go scot-free ; but in these days 
when the distributing firms are of such magnitude, it is quite 
certain that if they refuse to sell these pernicious wares, the 
publishers will not be found willing to take the risk of 
publishing them. The publishing firms which have amalgamated 
to protect themselves against such prosecutions have already 
worked quite a revolution in the trade of the nasty novel; and 
it was high time, for these corrosive novels were flauntei 
beneath the eyes of a passing public in the most seductive 
guise. One of the worst of them a year or two ago, which 
under threat of prosecution was withdrawn from circulation, 
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came out magnificently apparelled in royal purple and 
coroneted. A lady found it on a railway bookstall which she 
believed was impeccable, and, because she had just repapered 
her bedrooms with the same royal purple, purchased five of 
these beastly books right off, and put one in each of the said 
bedrooms. 

Again, a young Eton boy purchased another of these 
abominations to give to his mother as they travelled together 
to Eton, because it was such a pretty book. 

What is really needed is that the arm of the law should be 
so strengthened as to make either the publisher or the dis- 
tributor of these disgusting novels with no serious purpose, 
fear it. We may take a leaf out of the book of the Swiss 
Republic in this matter. The year before last the canton of 
Berne, after much controversy and much consideration, passed 
a law which runs as follows :— 

“1, Whoever by pictures, writings, speech or actions, 
publicly offends modesty or morality, shall be punished with a 
fine up to 300 francs, or by imprisonment up to three months. 

“2, Whoever produces for sale, introduces, sells, publishes, 
circulates, advertises, lets for hire, or exhibits obscene writings, 
pictures, or any other obscene objects, and whoever arranges 
obscene performances at places that are accessible to the public, 
shall be punished with imprisonment up to three months; in 
less offensive cases by a fine up to 300 francs. The obscene 
pictures, writings, or other articles shall be destroyed. 

“Lastly, whoever sells, publishes, circulates, lets for hire, 
shows, or advertises offensive writings, pictures, or any objects 
liable to expose to danger the moral welfare of young persons, 
shall be punished with a fine up to 100 francs, or to imprison- 
ment up to one month.” | 

But it is no use making new laws until we have used the 
ones we have to their uttermost, and even where the Hull and 
Bradford Act does not exist the police may be appealed to. 
The Home Secretary and the Commissioner of Police at Bow 
Street have their minds open to this running sore. The 
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directorates of our railway lines and the purveyors of literature 
thereon are quite glad to have their attention called to any 
bad book or demoralising paper that falls into the hands of the 
public. We can form vigilance committees, as has been done 
at Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Limerick, Dublin, and 
elsewhere. At Limerick, at the call of a single church, 
twenty-two newsagents have refused to stock the corrosive 
weekly, and newsboys have refused to sell it in the streets, 
We can all of us be more careful than heretofore about 
seeing the sort of books that are brought into our own 
houses and handled by our children ; and, last, we can help to 
form a taste for the reading of good books throughout the 
land by getting the education authorities of counties and 
parishes to do as has been done by the Cumberland and West. 
morland County Councils, and probably by others, namely, 
to form a central library of select works of fiction, biography, 
natural history, science, poetry, etc., from which boxes of 
books go to all the schools three or four times a year. ‘These 
books are taken home by the children, and delight not only 
the scholars but their parents also. 

There can be no doubt that children learning a taste fora 
better article will not be put off when they leave school with 
the trash and rubbish of the halfpenny comic or the penny 
dreadful. 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


MR BALFOUR ON TELEOLOGY AND CREATIVE EVOLUTION. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1911, p. 1.) 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 


Ix the essay which he contributed to the October number of this Journal, 
Mr Balfour has raised several interesting issues. The most important of 
them appears to be the problem of teleology in relation to creative evolu- 
tion. Mr Balfour’s uneasiness at M. Bergson’s rejection of teleology is 
probably shared by a wide circle of sympathisers with the new philosophy. 
The general favour with which the philosophy of creative evolution has 
met, and deservedly met, is due in large measure to the encouragement 
which it seems to give to human interests and aspirations. Long 
oppressed with the leaden weight of lifeless mechanism, man eagerly 
cherishes a larger hope when the cosmic process is shown to be, not dead, 
but living, not chained and fettered, but free and spontaneous, not 
mechanical, but creative. So far so good. But if that is all, is it enough 
to justify the new hopes? Even supposing that the cosmic process is free 
from the rigid fetters of mechanical determinism, does not the value of 
this freedom depend entirely upon the use made of it? What if this 
freedom is not devoted to the realisation of some worthy purpose? What 
if the cosmic process, be it ever so free and creative, knows no aim, and 
pursues no end? What if it spend its vital energy in sheer exuberance, 
and seek no other good? In that case, would not human aspirations be 
as much doomed to disappointment as they were under the régime of 
mechanism? Mr Balfour, therefore, voices a natural feeling of uneasiness 
when he complains that M. Bergson “does not go far enough.” By 
rejecting teleology, M. Bergson appears to rob his philosophy of its chief 
human interest. 

All this, it may be said, is only a cry of the heart. Philosophy may 
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gain in popularity by following too readily the logic of the heart, but it 
will forfeit the respect of those who believe in the scientific frame of mind. 
Philosophy must be guided primarily by reason, not by sentiment. There 
is some truth in the objection. And, having regard to this, one ought to 
praise M. Bergson, rather than blame him, for not going “far enough” 
to appease the human heart. He has shown admirable self-restraint— 
especially remarkable in view of his unbelief in reason. 

But if it could be shown that teleology of a certain kind is not 
incompatible with creative evolution, then it would be an unnecessary and 
gratuitous self-immolation to deny the claims of human aspiration, merely 
in the name of scientific caution. And the object of the following remarks 
is to suggest a way of reconciling the claims of creative evolution with 
those of teleology. 

M. Bergson has made it perfectly clear that his objections to teleology 
are exactly the same as his objections to mechanism. ‘The cosmic process, 
he maintains, is essentially a process of spontaneous, creative evolution, 
and real time or duration is not an empty appearance but the very 
substance of reality. Such a view is inconsistent with mechanism. For 
mechanism implies that the world is completely determined from the 
first, and that time is more or less of an illusion resulting from our mental 
impotence to seize the whole universe in one comprehensive grasp. And 
teleology is objectionable for similar reasons. If the world simply realises 
a pre-arranged plan, then the cosmic process cannot be free and creative; 
it is tied down to an externally imposed programme; and, seeing that 
the result is predetermined, the duration of the process seems futile, for 
the end is inevitable and might as well have been realised from the first. 
Teleology is, consequently, as fatal to creative evolution as is mechanism. 
In fact, teleology, M. Bergson says, is only inverted mechanism, sub- 
stituting the pull of the future for the push of the past. Mechanism 
and teleology, both alike, make novelty and spontaneity impossible ; both 
alike make time insignificant ; both alike imply that all is given ready-made 
from the first. The philosophy of creative evolution, on the contrary, 
maintains that nothing is given ready-made, but all is in the making; 
that time is supremely real ; that the cosmic process is ever new, creative. 
M. Bergson accordingly opposes teleology almost as much, though not quite 
so much, as he opposes mechanism. And he not only objects to the 
application of teleology to the cosmic process as a whole: he also objects 
to its particular application to explain the co-ordination of the parts of a 
single organism with the organism itself. In fact, he is more strongly 
opposed to the particular than to the general application of teleology. 
He insists that if teleology be true of life in any way it must be true of 
the all, or not at all. But he does not think it is true of the all. 

M. Bergson’s criticism of teleology seems sound. The teleology which 
he considers is certainly not consistent with his view of creative evolution. 
But is that the only way of conceiving teleology ? Is it necessary to regard 
teleology in the universe in the way of one predetermined final end 
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imposed upon the cosmic process from without ? Is it necessary to conceive 
cosmic purpose as something that would so enslave the cosmic process as 
to rob it of freedom, initiative, creative power? I do not think that it is 
necessary to do so. I do not think that it is right to do so. Professor 
Bergson is right in rejecting such teleology; but I do not think he is 
justified in rejecting all teleology. 

If the philosophy of creative evolution will insist on rejecting all 
teleology, root and branch, how can it deal successfully with man? For 
man certainly forms and pursues ends. Will it be maintained that man’s 
teleological attitude is mere delusion, his conduct consisting really in aimless 
outbursts of exuberant vitality? ‘To explain away in this wise such a 
generally recognised fact as the human pursuit of aims would be as 
unsatisfactory as the mechanistic denial of the significance of duration. 
Much, no doubt, is gained when free spontaneity replaces mechanical 
determinism in the conduct of humanity. But it is scarcely satisfactory to 
regard hnman activity as a purposeless ebullition of vital energy, be it ever 
so spontaneous and original. A closer adherence to the seemingly obvious 
facts of human life will, I venture to suggest, not only show accurately 
how teleology actually operates in the conduct of man, but will also 
disclose a truer analogy for the conception of the operation of teleology 
in the universe as a whole. 

Now, looking at human life at its best, it appears that our highest 
aims and purposes are not imposed upon us from outside, but self-imposed, 
immanent. And the presence of such aims and purposes is not felt to 
make our conduct any the less free, less spontaneous, or less creative. On 
the contrary, the very formation of our highest aims is felt to be the most 
original part of our mental life; and our conduct is then felt to be most 
free, most our own, when we are pursuing and trying to realise our highest 
self-evolved aim. Our highest ideal, however, is not, as a rule, completely 
determined from the first. Often it changes as we change. At the very 
least it grows in fulness and richness as we grow in knowledge and wisdom. 
But it is we who form, change, and perfect our ideals. The evolving and 
perfecting of our ideals is the best work of our growing powers. The 
time spent is no mere unnecessary blank ; it is filled with living experiences 
which we utilise in evolving and developing our ideals, as well as in seeking 
to realise them. And the result of such improvement in our ideals is that 
each man’s highest ideal is always ahead of his practice, and his conduct 
is ever striving to transcend itself and rise to a higher plane—and life, so 
far as appears, comes to an end long before man has attained his last aim. 

Can we not legitimately conceive the cosmic process to proceed teleo- 
logically somewhat after the analogy of human experience as just indicated ? 
Why should not the cosmic process show its freedom and originality in 
the formation, improvement, and pursuit of ever-growing cosmic ends ? 
Such immanent, evolutionary teleology, it seems to me, is not only 
perfectly consistent with creative evolution, but is even necessary in order 
to raise the cosmic process at least to the dignity of the best human 
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conduct, as contrasted with that random busyness to which an aimless 
cosmic process (be it ever so free and creative) would appear to be reduced, 
Not teleology, but only an externally imposed and completely determined 
teleology, is incompatible with creative evolution. 


A. Wo tr. 


University CoLiece, Lonpon. 





DECADENCE AND CIVILISATION. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1911, p. 179.) 


I. 


Tue brilliant article which appeared under this title in the October issue 
is so direct and unsparing in its handling of a complex human problem 
that responsive discussion of it seems inevitable. Few of us, like the 
writers, hold ourselves so ably equipped for the exploration of the dark 
places of that problem in all its intricacies; but there are three points 
which seem to have received less justice at their hands, and to have been 
treated in a vague and general manner not characteristic of the rest of 
the article. This may be due to the fact that these points are of such a 
nature that it is difficult to bring to bear upon them that paralysing 
battery of statistics over which the writers have such mastery. They are: 
I. The drain of young men to our tropical dependencies. 

II. The prolongation of life. 

III. The “spinster influence.” 

I. On page 193 there is a complaint of “the constant drain of men, 
especially of men of high spirit, good character, and administrative ability, to 
our tropical dependencies,” where “there are many difficulties in the way 
of taking out a wife and rearing a family,” and where “the existence of 
conditions of great hardship and labour causes parents to deem that the 
environment is unsuited to their carefully nurtured daughters.” 

Now, by far the largest and most important of our tropical depend- 
encies is India, and “an appreciable fraction of our most valuable young 
men” do pass yearly into the ranks of its Civil Service. I am aware that 
several other honourable services and professions not only exist in India, 
but are able to flourish in the largest human sense; but I take the Civil 
Service because it can claim the ablest (intellectually) of our young men, 
and can then offer them what can be called emphatically “a career” —that 
which has been defined as “a profession wherein a man is able to marry 
by the time he is thirty and to marry for love.” Indian civilians do not, 
as a rule, remain bachelors; they tend to marry early and to become the 
fathers of large and eugenic families who, in their turn, have not been 
behindhand in showing “the mettle of their pasture.” Moreover, though 
India may be an expensive place of residence, it is not “notoriously un- 
healthy,” nor do its conditions necessarily entail “great hardship and 
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labour.” I understand also from many who manage to exist and to enjoy 
existence in India that the reluctance of British parents to submit their 
daughters to its environment is not so marked as the writers suppose. 

II. The Prolongation of Life—In the passing pageant of the peoples 
which the writers have ranged vividly before us, they have not given a 
place to the Jews. Yet, I would ask, where in all the world shall we find 
a race more eugenic, more civilised, less decadent than theirs? They alone 
have known how to keep themselves unspotted from the errors and adverse 
influences which have withered the development and hindered the progress 
of other nations; they have abounded, multiplied, endured. Since the 
genius of their race has taken to expressing itself in business and the 
management of affairs, there has become apparent in them the development 
of that strong acquisitive faculty at which we who are not of them choose 
to scoff; but it does not seem to have destroyed or even threatened the 
existence of a prevailing instinct for the honour, protection, and cherishing 
of their aged. Longevity continues to be the rule—not the exception— 
among them. I blush to have to confess to the high-minded authors of 
the article that the suggestions so “ambiguously frightful” as to the 
premature disposal of the aged are not original to themselves ; they have 
been anticipated by the Rev. Mr Slope of Barchester Towers ; only, he with 
his theory of the rubbish-cart was franker and more practical as becomes 
a pioneer. Perhaps we have hitherto misjudged Mr Slope, who seems 
now as one born before his time, and who may have been more of a 
practical sociologist than we knew. 

III. The Spinster Influence.—‘ We entrust the bringing up of the next 
generation,” say the writers, “not to the parents, but, once more, largely to 
a type of celibate teachers who have neither the accumulated wisdom, the 
ripe tradition, nor the religious purpose of the medieval teaching orders 
they replace.” Surely it is a pity to mar an article full of so much insight 
and experience by a statement which is obviously informed by neither. 
I take it that the writers have chiefly in view schools for girls and 
preparatory schools for boys; and I question whether there are many, if any, 
schools of the kind in England where religious purpose is not the funda- 
mental principle by which not only the teaching but the daily life is fused. 
Most people who can bring themselves to view with impartiality the manners 
and customs of our public schools will acknowledge that we may sometimes 
pay too dearly for “ripe tradition.” There are hundreds of unmarried 
women in this country and in our colonies and dependencies whose teaching 
and training of our daughters and young. children are replete and vital with 
“accumulated wisdom,” which I hold to be the true spirit of motherhood, 
and which need not owe its existence to a fortuitous physical fact. Those 
women who are giving expression to the noblest part of themselves in 
educating and influencing other people’s children are often clearer-sighted 
with regard to them than are the parents, perhaps because they are free 
from certain other toils and cares incident upon matrimony which tend to 
confuse a parent’s perspective. At the same time, they have taken no 
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public vows of celibacy and renunciation of human claims like “the 
medizeval teaching orders they replace.” On the contrary, they are often 
excellent daughters and sisters, powers in their families, builders and welders, 
sometimes actual supporters of the home. Every mother who is wise and 
honest will avail herself of “the spinster influence” whenever she can, and 
will acknowledge that its exercise generally, if not always, results in a 
wholesome strengthening of family ties and of natural womanly ideals, 
The scoff at “old maid’s bairns” is now out of date; has not an eminent 
psychologist put on record his confident opinion that the future of the 
rising generation is in the hands of its—preferably unmarried—aunts ? 

I would not for a moment cite Charles Lamb as an authority on 
Eugenics ; but for those who are married, or about to be married, he has 
certainly much good counsel. Specially and obviously I would recommend 
A Bachelor’s Complaint of the Conduct of Married People. It is true that we, 
the married monopolists, and especially the parents among us, have our 
temptations to superiority of attitude; “and pity “tis “tis true” that we 
sometimes succumb to them. So should it do us no harm to see ourselves 
arraigned at the bar of Elia’s gentle irony; and it may give us pause 
before we deny utterly to the unmarried and the unchilded that “ fuller 
knowledge and deeper experience that come from direct contact with the 
great mysteries and emotions of life.” 

Janerra C. Sorry. 


II. 


As a believer in “ eugenic” teaching, I wish to offer a protest against the 
tone of the article in the Hibbert Journal for October, entitled “ Decadence 
and Civilisation.” The article presents a curious psychological problem. 
The authors are such eager disciples of the modern teachers of eugenics, 
and at the same time so prejudiced against the woman’s movement of 
to-day, that they are carried away into theories the violence of which they 
do not seem to realise. The fine language in which they are expressed 
perhaps veils somewhat the crudity and the cruelty of the logical conse- 
quences of their suggestions. 

The article surveys the world from China to Peru, and traces movements 
through all ages, past, present, and to come. In a short note it is only 
possible to touch on a few points. Let us consider their views on the care 
of the weakly and the aged. “A couple of hundred years ago a man of 
fifty was an old man, whose sons and daughters would not long be kept out 
of their inheritance, and need not, in the leisured classes, where the paternal 
inheritance is an important fact, defer their marriages till half a lifetime 
had slipped away.” The italics are mine. Mr and Mrs Whetham imply 
that it is a misfortune for the nation and the race that life is prolonged 
so far beyond the fifties. ‘The care of the aged and the weak is a burden 
and an expense which acts as a severe check on the birth-rate of the less 
well-off classes, while, as we have seen, in the better-off classes the 
“inheritance” is unduly delayed. What do they suggest? It is hardly 
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credible that at this point they do not suggest anything. They express 
their belief in a future world !—a convenient belief, inasmuch as it relieves 
them from any motive for prolonging the life of the aged and weakly in 
this world. Yet should we not be ethically unfit to be parents if, knowing 
how to preserve life, we neglected to preserve it ? 

We turn now to their strong views on the ordering of women’s lives 
and their stern disapproval of present-day methods and tendencies. In 
their comparison of our times and problems with those of the past, 
physicists step in where expert historians and philosophers have always 
feared to tread. The mystery of the rise and fall of nations has always 
roused the interest and baffled the wisdom of the wisest students. The 
“fall,” at any rate, is simply and easily explained by Mr and Mrs Whetham. 
The women of the nation in question had begun to take too much upon 
themselves, decline of families and disaster following. It is almost Adam 
and Eve over again. ‘To avoid our own fall as a nation one piece of advice 
is given. It can hardly be called practical. Our capable women are to 
be “ compelled if necessary, by circumstances,” to marry. Well-off parents 
of a large family of daughters may contemplate with equanimity other 
people’s daughters being so compelled. No parents could face it for their 
own children. Some of us are hoping to make girls realise that marriage 
only for a home is a degradation, and we are thankful that it is no longer 
the only career open to women. We also want girls to require a higher 
standard of conduct in their future husbands. The article in question is 
curiously silent on the subject of the husband and father; not once does it 
mention his share of the responsibility both for the health and for the 
numbers of the next generation. And yet the worst legacies of heredity 
are the result of the low standard of morality that public opinion has 
required in husbands and fathers. 

The decline of the birth-rate is a matter of serious importance, and it 
would be well if our would-be guides had thrown some light on the solution 
of the problem in the world as it now is, and under conditions which now 
exist. We are a small country where there are more women than men. 
Economic conditions make life hard for all except a few. Between five 
and six millions of women are forced to earn their own living, and many 
of them to provide for others as well. It is futile to say that women 
must be compelled to marry, and that diversion from the occupation of 
motherhood even for a time is undesirable as conducing to a decline in the 
birth-rate. Mr and Mrs Whetham do not advocate polygamy, nor yet 
the exposure of girl babies, but how. otherwise is their suggestion to be 
carried out ? 

But perhaps the strangest feature of the paper is the slight on the 
large body of unmarried women to whose fostering, high-minded, and 
loving care the education of our children is so largely committed. The 
spinster life is not of necessity divorced from the wide and deep emotions. 
A wise and broad-minded sympathy is a matter of temperament and not of 
circumstance, not even of such a large circumstance as marriage. Because 
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the highest happiness is not theirs they are branded as “ superfluous” and 
“restless,” sneered at as “going on to County Councils,” regarded as 
almost a “danger and a menace,” as in some way exercising a sinister 
influence on the next generation. 

It is indeed only too true that “there is something radically wrong 
with a civilisation and with a method of government” which have led to 
the present state of things. Let us then try to change the standards of 
our governors and aim at different ideals of private life from those which 
are so commonly and readily accepted. 

Lamentations and sneers will help no one, especially sneers at the 
wrong people—at those women who, without the reward and the joy of the 
fullest life, devote their lives to others’ needs, nurse other women’s sick, 
tend and succour other women’s children, serve and slave for other women’s 
homes, hold up the banner of higher education and an ideal of wider and 
deeper service to the State for other women’s daughters. A declining 
birth-rate would be for some of us no matter for regret if the race can only 
be perpetuated on such terms as those suggested in this article. Better 
“race-destroying occupations,” among which nursing and teaching are 
specified, than the soul-destroying atmosphere of the eugenic materialism 
which is advocated here. 


Epira Bretuune-Baker. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE.’ 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Proresson G. DAWES HICKS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL discussion during the last six months has 
largely centred round the theories of Bergson, and the publi- 
cation of the lectures on The Nature of the Soul, given by him 
in London in October, will be eagerly awaited by a numerous 
body of readers. The two Oxford lectures, entitled La Per- 
ception du Changement, have already been issued by the 
Clarendon Press, and they throw not a little light on Berg- 
son’s main position. In the first lecture, the author connects 
very suggestively what he has been in the habit of describing 
as “intuition ” with the process of perception. Had our senses 
and our consciousness an illimitable field, were our faculties of 
perception, external and internal, indefinitely extended, we 
should, he contends, never have recourse to the faculties of 
conceiving and of reasoning. We seek to make up for the 
narrow range of perception by the process of generalising. 
The utility of general and abstract ideas can no more be 
questioned than the utility of bank-notes can be. But just 
as the bank-note is only a promise of gold, so a concept only 
gets its value from the possible perceptions which it repre- 
sents. No metaphysician, no theologian, has ever doubted 


1 The Theological portion of the Survey is unavoidably held over to the 
next issue. 
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that a perfect being would know all things intuitively, 
without having to pass through the intermediary stage of 
ratiocination, abstraction, and generalisation. Philosophical 
speculation owes its birth to the weakness of our faculties of 
perception. Usually philosophers have agreed to see in philo- 
sophy a substitution of concepts for percepts. But without 
relinquishing such help as can be got from our faculties of 
conceiving and reasoning, ought we not rather to return to 
perception itself, and seek to obtain from it what it would 
give were it enlarged and expanded? Should it be contended 
that such enlargement of perception is impossible, the reply is 
that we have veritably an instance of it ready to hand in the 
case of the artist. The function of art is just to enable us to 
discover a multitude of things in nature and in spirit which 
do not explicitly strike our senses and our consciousness. The 
great artists are in truth revealers; they show us that our 
faculties of perception are capable of being extended. One of 
the profoundest of Kant’s results in the Critique of Pure Reason 
was the establishment of the fact that if metaphysics is possible, 
it is so by an effort of “ intellectual intuition,” not by an effort 
of dialectic. Bergson maintains, in other words, that intuition 
—extended and expanded perception—is a means of appre- 
hending an object as an organic whole, or absolutely, and that 
such intuition must be the direct, immediate perception of 
change and mobility. In the second lecture, three theses are 
advanced and defended: (1) All change, all movement, ought 
to be represented as absolutely indivisible. (2) There are 
changes, but there are not things that change: change is not in 
need of a support. ‘There are movements, but there are not of 
necessity objects which are moved: movement does not imply 
amobile. (3) If change is real, and even constitutive of all 
reality, the past ought to be envisaged, no longer as the non- 
existent, but as conserved in the present. Man’s relation to 
the universe will become clearer, it is argued, when these 
fundamental points are recognised. The more we habituate 
ourselves to the apprehension of things sub specie durationis, 
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the more shall we penetrate into the nature of real duration, 
the eternity of which is not to be regarded as immutable 
eternity, but as an eternity of life and movement. “How, if it 
were not so, could we live and move in it?” Mr Lindsay’s 
admirable Jowett Lectures on The Philosophy of Bergson 
(London: Dent, 1911) were written before the appearance of 
the publication just referred to, but no better study of 
Bergson’s philosophical system could well be desired. With 
conscientious care and thoroughness most of the fundamental 
principles of the three larger treatises are explained, and in an 
extremely interesting way their connection is traced with the 
Kantian criticism of knowledge and metaphysics. Mr Lindsay 
is, it is true, mainly concerned with the psychological and 
epistemological portions of Bergson’s work. He discusses in 
detail Bergson’s objection to the prevalent modes of regarding 
psychical states (and Bergson has done, I think, in this con- 
nection a most valuable service to psychological science) and 
the relation of mind and body; he expounds with much skill 
and lucidity Bergson’s theory of space, time, and motion, then 
his account of perception and memory, and of the relation of 
consciousness to action; and he considers, lastly, the nature 
and function of intelligence and intuition. With his exposition 
Mr Lindsay mingles here and there some thoughtful and 
suggestive criticism, as, for example, when he argues 
(p. 195) that it is a mistake to conceive of action over 
against thought as being necessarily final, and (p. 197) that 
the organisation of thought must follow the nature of the 
real, because it is based on universals discovered in action, 
and in turn looks forward to action. So, again, he presses 
an important point when he insists (p. 217 sgq.) that intui- 
tion must be more, not less, rational than discursive thought, 
if it is to be the method of philosophy. Mr Joseph Solomon’s 
little volume on Bergson (London: Constable, 1911), in the 
series of Philosophies: Ancient and Modern, is written in 
a more popular style than Mr Lindsay’s Lectures, and deals 
more particularly with metaphysical problems. In a bright 
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and original manner, Bergson’s views on Change, Life, Evolu- 
tion, and Knowledge are worked out, and often an apt and 
telling appeal to concrete example helps to elucidate the mean- 
ing. Mr Solomon is perhaps inclined to be unduly cynical in 
referring to Hegel and the writers influenced by him, and it is 
a pity to find a crude popular misapprehension of Hegel’s use 
of the principle of contradiction (p. 58) disfiguring the book. 
Dr A. Wolf has also written a descriptive sketch of Bergson’s 
philosophy in the Jewish Review (July 1911), dealing mainly 
with the doctrines of Evolution Créatrice. Further, in the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (N.S., vol. xi., 1911) Mr 
H. Wildon Carr, examining the doctrine of Psychophysical 
Parallelism, bases his criticism largely on Bergson’s argument in 
a well-known article published in 1904. In the same Society's 
Proceedings, Dr Bosanquet discusses Bergson’s doctrine that 
the essential work of the intellect lies in binding the same to 
the same, and that induction rests on the principle of identity. 
In opposition to this view Dr Bosanquet contends that 
the normal working of intelligence is constructive, tending 
towards the concrete and to continuity within differences 
(cp., however, Lindsay, op. cit., p. 228 sqq.). There is also in 
Mind (July 1911) an article by Mr D. Balsillie (“ Bergson on 
Time and Free Will”), who maintains, as against Bergson, that 
there is no such complete permeation of mental states as makes 
separation of any one of them from the whole impossible 
except to abstract thought. 

By far the most fruitful and promising of recent tendencies 
in English philosophy is the development of a theory of 
critical realism for which the work of Adamson prepared the 
way, and to the working out of which the writings of Mr 
Bertrand Russell have materially contributed. In the Rev. de 
Meét. (vol. xix. 83) Mr Russell ‘discusses the philosophical signifi- 
cance of Mathematical Logic, and his article contains a useful 
résumé of results he has tried to establish more elaborately 
elsewhere. Mathematics, he insists, requires propositions not 
based on sense experience, and at the same time compels the 
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admission of general truths that are no less objective in 
character than the particular facts of the physical world. 
Universals must be allowed to possess subsistence, although 
they cannot be said to exist after the manner of concrete 
particulars. Pure mathematics, or logic, is the science of all 
that can be known, either immediately or by demonstration, of 
certain of these universals. Mr Russell handles another aspect 
of the subject in his paper on “ Knowledge by Acquaintance 
and Knowledge by Description” (Proc. Arist. Soc., N.S., 
vol. xi., 1911). The object itself is, he argues, brought before 
the mind in the former of these alone. We have acquaint- 
ance with sense-data, with many universals, and possibly with 
ourselves, but not with physical objects or with other minds. 
We have descriptive knowledge of an object when we know 
that it is the object having some property or properties with 
which we are acquainted. Our knowledge of physical objects 
and of other minds is only knowledge by description, but all 
intelligible propositions concerning them are composed wholly 
of constituents with which we are acquainted, for a constituent 
with which we are not acquainted is unintelligible to us. 
From a somewhat different standpoint, that, namely, of a 
realism more radical and thorough-going than any which 
Mr Russell would now sanction, Professor S. Alexander treats 
of “Self as Subject and as Person” (¢bid.). He distinguishes 
between (a) the bodily self, which like other external things is 
a percept, (b) the self as subject, that which in the act of 
experiencing an object is the experiencing, and (c) the self as 
person, which is formed by the combination of the subject with 
the body. The subject. he insists, is a thing among other 
things. It is part of the same world to which external things 
belong. And it is experienced, though not in the same way as 
the object upon which it is directed. It is not an object ex- 
perienced, but an experiencing experienced,—experienced as a 
transition, a becoming, a lived or “minded” activity. It is 
enjoyed or suffered, but it is not revealed to itself, it is 


not contemplated. The similarity of several of Professor 
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Alexander’s results to those of Bergson will be obvious; 
he differs, however, from Bergson in his view of space, and 
in his somewhat startling contention that consciousness 
itself has spatial character. In America there are several 
thinkers who are working at the problem of perception 
from a realistic point of view. A striking and original treat. 
ment of the question comes from Professor James Dewey in 
the shape of two “ Brief Studies in Realism” (Journ. of Phil, 
20th July and 28th September 1911). Professor Dewey’ 
main point is that perceptions should be regarded not as cases 
of knowledge, but as simply natural events having, in them- 
selves (apart from a use that may be made of them), no 
more knowledge status or worth than, say, a shower or a 
fever. We talk, for example, of a “seen light.” But what 
is implied by “seen” really involves a relation to organic 
activity, not to a knower, or mind. Not only'so. The seen 
light is not in relation to an organism. There may be a 
relation of vibrations of ether to the eye-function, but to 
speak of the relation of the perceptual light to an eye, or an 
eye-activity, is nonsense. For the seen light is conditioned 
by the joint efficiencies of the eye-activity and of the vibra- 
tions, and as such is no more a case of knowledge than 
gnawing or poking is. Professor A. O. Lovejoy, in an article 
entitled “ Reflections of a Temporalist on the New Realism” 
(Journ. of Phil., 26th October 1911), presses the objection 
that what he calls the new realism is inconsistent with the 
admission that any perception or other presentation can be 
false or illusory at the time at which it occurs—an objection, 
be it remarked, with which both Russell and Alexander, 
each in his own way, have dealt at length, although 
their arguments are not here referred to. In regard to 
the doctrine of external relations, upon which Mr Russell 
bases his realism, two useful articles may be cited— 
one by Mr H. T. Costello in the Journ. of Phil., 14th 
September 1911, and the other by Professor T. de Laguna, 
on “The Externality of Relations” (Phil. Rev., November 
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1911). Both these writers contend that certain entities are 
more constituted by their relations than others, that certain 
of the relations of a given entity are more essential to it 
than others. The non-mathematician will also find much 
to interest him, with reference to this subject, in what 
Mr M. R. Cohen has to say of “The Present Situation 


} in the Philosophy of Mathematics” (Journ. of Phil., 28th 
Phil, & 


| of Dr A. N. Whitehead, An Introduction to Mathematics 


September 1911), and the altogether excellent little treatise 


(Williams & Norgate: Home University Library, 1911), will 
be to him most helpful. I can here do no more than mention 
the very elaborate and exhaustive work of Ernst Cassirer on 
Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff: Untersuchungen tiber 
die Grundfragen der Erkenntniskritik (Berlin, Cassirer, 1910). 
Cassirer writes from a more or less Neo-Kantian standpoint, 
but he emphasises the fact that in scientific procedure the 


| mathematical concept of function is taking the place of the 


genus-concept in the old Logic, and that general rules 
which enable us to see at a glance a whole series of possible 
determinations are replacing the fixed attributes that were 
formerly regarded as characteristic of reality. Cassirer main- 
tains that the various parts and elements of experience are 
logically dependent upon experience as a whole. In the Rev. 
de Mét. for September (xix. 5) there are three articles bearing 
upon the same theme. H. Dufumier writes on “La Général- 
isation Mathématique,” and Charles Dunan on “La Forme 
Moderne du Probléme des Universaux,” whilst V. Delbos 
discusses very thoroughly and lucidly the important work 
of Husserl that ought to be better known than it is in 
England, dealing especially with his criticism of what the 
Germans call ‘“ Psychologismus,” and his conception of 
pure logic. 

Meanwhile, those who are working at philosophical pro- 
blems from the point of view of the older idealism have 
contributed not a little to the discussion of several outstand- 
ing questions. Mr F. H. Bradley’s article on “Some Aspects 
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of Truth” (Mind, July 1911) is full of acute analysis and 
evinces a resolute effort to make his own position clear. The 
problem of truth’s reference to an object beyond itself is to 
be solved, he maintains, by discarding the abstract separation 
of the knowing subject and the known object, and by con- 
ceiving of them as two aspects of one reality. Mr Bradley 
answers the question whether I may think a truth which has 
never been thought before by insisting upon what he regards 
as a vital distinction. Asa particular judgment with its unique 
context, my truth is new, but as an element in an eternal 
reality, it was waiting for my discovery. To say that we 
“make truth” is merely a one-sided emphasis on the aspect 
of the finite expression of truth. To deal with truth apart 
from any examination of the nature of reality is, he contends, 
futile. The criticism contained in Mr E. H. Strange’s article 
on “Mr Bradley’s Doctrine of Knowledge” (Mind, October 
1911) is, for the most part, a repetition of what others have 
said before, but the arguments are skilfully stated and mar- 
shalled together. Mr Strange insists, after a manner now 
familiar in Oxford, that no object of which I am aware is in 
any degree made what it is by my awareness of it, that know- 
ing cannot be resolved into making or constituting objects, or 
indeed into anything other than itself. Mr H. H. Joachim 
faces an issue of far-reaching bearing and significance in an able 
essay on “True and False Pleasures and Pains” (Phil. Rev., 
September 1911). Does the distinction which is generally ad- 
mitted in regard to “knowing” and “willing,” between the 
act or process of experiencing and the content experienced, 
hold also in the sphere of “feeling”? ‘The author replies to 
the question by insisting first that the distinction does not hold 
in the former case except under the proviso that the aspects 
distinguished are essentially correlative. The question of 
truth or falsity can only be raised when both factors, which 
analysis distinguishes within the whole, are recognised as 
being mutually implicated. Grant this, and then, he contends, 
there is no insuperable difficulty in admitting that “ feeling” 
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likewise demands an analogous distinction. For here, too, 
analysis must recognise “the fact of feeling” and the “ some- 
what felt” as correlative and inseparable distincta. What is 


| felt may be real and genuine, or illusory and imaginary, and 


these distinctions are necessarily reflected in the “fact of 
feeling,” since that is nothing but the occurrence of the some- 
what felt. In a closely reasoned paper on “The Object of 
Thought and Real Being” (Proc. Arist. Soc., N.S., vol. xi., 1911), 
Professor G. F. Stout argues (a) that if generalities belong to 
the real constitution of the universe—and without them there 
would be no universe left—then it follows that alternative 
possibilities must also belong to the real constitution of 
the universe, and (0) that on this view an intelligible account 
can be given of the nature of error. For error, or the risk 
of error, would first arise when the mind not only thinks 
of a possibility being fulfilled, but also believes in its being 
fulfilled. No new object of thought would be involved, only 
a new mental act in relation to the same object. When 
we believe in a possibility being fulfilled, our belief is false 
when the alternative asserted is other than any fulfilled alterna- 
tive; it is true when the alternative asserted is coincident with 
a fulfilled alternative. Professor Stout’s view of real, objective 
possibilities opens up a promising line of reflection in regard to 
the vexed and ever-recurring question of freedom and necessity. 
The title of Professor J. S. Mackenzie’s article ‘“‘ Mind and 
Body ” (Mind, October 1911) hardly describes its true character. 
The writer is concerned in fact with the metaphysical con- 
troversy between idealism and realism, and he tries to show that 
these are not so essentially opposed to one another as at first 
sight appears. It is, he argues, a mistake to suppose that the 
critical realism of recent times is a refutation of idealism, in 
the sense in which that term is now understood. A true 
idealism is not subjectivism, but rather a form of realism ; it is 
a realism in which the effort is made to think of reality as a 
whole,—a whole that can only be a spiritual whole. It does 
not imply that reality consists exclusively of modes of con- 
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sciousness or of experience, and is in that respect entirely in 
accord with the newer forms of realism. 

A series of investigations, which will probably give rise to 
much discussion, has been published by Professor A. E. 
Taylor, of St Andrews, under the title Varia Socratica, First 
Series (Oxford: Parker & Co., 1911). In these essays, Pro. 
fessor Taylor aims to show that the portrait of the personal 
and philosophical individuality of Socrates presented in the 
Platonic Dialogues is in all its main points strictly historical, 
and that the whole of what passes in the current text-books 
as the orthodox account of Socrates and the “minor Socratics” 
will have to be re-written. What the genius of Plato has done 
for his master is not, it is contended, to transfigure him, but 
to understand him. In particular, the writer claims to have 
proved that many of the peculiar doctrines of the Platonic 
Socrates, his conception of ¢uocodia as an ascetic discipline, 
leading to the attainment of everlasting life, the stress laid on 
the pafjpara as a vehicle of spiritual purification, and the 
doctrine of the eternal things, the doopara Kai vonra eidn, as 
the true objects of knowledge, were no inventions of Plato, 
but belonged, as their common faith, to the Pythagorean or 
semi-Pythagorean group, of which Socrates was a central 
figure. Professor John Burnet in his excellent edition of 
Plato’s Phedo (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911) expresses him- 
self as in substantial agreement with Taylor’s conclusions. 
Already, however, these conclusions have been called in ques- 
tion by Mr R. Petrie, who in an article on “ Aristophanes and 
Socrates ” (Mind, October 1911) maintains that the Clouds do 
not in the least justify the contention that the historical 
Socrates held the doctrines enunciated in the Republic vi.-vii., 
but that, on the contrary, they agree very closely with the 
testimony of Xenophon. Whatever the ultimate judgment 
of scholars may be, Professor Taylor’s investigations cannot 
fail to lead to further inquiry and research, and to a renewed 
interest in Platonic philosophy. 

Two small but valuable works in the department of Ethics 
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ought to be noted. Professor W. R. Sorley has published an 
extremely useful “ popular account of the nature of goodness in 
human life” in the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, 


| under the title of The Moral Life and Moral Worth (Cam- 


bridge University Press, 1911). The virtues of Temperance, 
Courage, Wisdom, Justice, and Benevolence have each a 
chapter devoted to them, and the book concludes with a 
discussion of the relation of religion to the moral life. The 
author contends that the religious attitude influences the whole 
content of morality: gives it form and accentuates certain 
qualities in the moral life which, apart from religion, would 
not receive the same prominence. Professor John MacCunn’s 
Liverpool Addresses on Ethics of Social Work (Liverpool 
University Press, 1911) will be welcomed by all who are 
familiar with his Ethics of Citizenship and The Making of 
Character. Professor MacCunn deals with such subjects as 


| “Local Patriotism and Education,” “ Political Party and 


Political Conviction,” “ The Teaching of Religion and the Art 
of Education,” and no social worker can fail to derive sugges- 
tion and help from his wise and weighty remarks. 

The enterprising editor of the Rev. de Mét. has issued a 
special number of that periodical containing im extenso the 
chief papers read at the Fourth International Congress of 
Philosophy, held at Bologna in April last, and abstracts of the 
contributions made to the various sections. The delightful 
opening address of M. Emile Boutroux on “The Relation of 
Philosophy to the Sciences” ought to become widely known. 
Boutroux lays emphasis upon the circumstance that whilst 
the natural sciences deal with facts purely from the objective 
point of view, in philosophical reflection all the parts of 
experience are, or ought to be, treated as in relation to the 
interests and aspirations of the human thinking subject. Dives, 
said Goethe, ist die Eigenschaft des Geistes, dass er den Geist 
ewig anregt. KE. Durkheim handles a theme that is coming 
more and more into the forefront of philosophical discussion, 
the relation, namely, of judgments of value to judgments of 
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fact. He attempts to show how sociology can help towards 
the solution of this problem. P. Langevin writes on the 
evolution of our conceptions of space and time, and calls 
attention to the special significance of modern kinematics 
in this connection. Incidentally, M. Langevin offers a proof 
that the velocity of light must exceed that of every other 
movement of translation, because if it did not, there might 
be observers for whom the effect would happen before the 
cause. It may be added that the next Congress will be held 
in London in 1915, and that Dr Bosanquet will be President. 

I should like in conclusion to offer a word of welcome 
to the journal Logos, an international periodical for Philosophie 
der Kultur, the first volume of which has been recently 
completed (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1911). The journal is 
managed by an international committee, which is divided into 
national sub-committees, and is edited by G. Mehlis, with the 
co-operation of such well-known thinkers as Eucken, Husserl, 
Rickert, Simmel, and Windelband. It contains many articles 
of great interest and value. What Husserl says in a very able 
and exhaustive treatment of “ Philosophie als strenge Wissen- 
schaft ” suggests comparison with the contention of Boutroux’s 
address referred to above. That which is most of all needed, 
he urges, is an impersonal, scientific method, and it would add 
steadily to an accumulation of valid philosophical knowledge. 
The essay of Hans Cornelius, “‘ Die Erkenntnis der Dinge an 
Sich,” is an acute piece of reasoning in support of the thesis that 
the thing in itself is explicable as the coherent and permanent 
body of laws governing our perception of an object, and the 
appearance as the momentary presentation of the object 
during our actual perception. 


G. DAWES HICKS. 


University CoLiece, Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS 


Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philo- 
sophy.—By William James.——London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 


In the prefatory note to this volume Mr Henry James, junior, says: “ For 
several years before his death Professor William James cherished the 
purpose of stating his views on certain problems of metaphysics in a book 
addressed particularly to readers of philosophy. He began the actual 
writing of this ‘introductory text-book for students in metaphysics,’ as he 
once called it, in March 1909, and to complete it was at last his dearest 
ambition. But illness, and other demands on his diminished strength, 
continued to interfere, and what is now published is all that he had 
succeeded in writing when he died in August 1910.” Professor James in a 
memorandum directing its publication wrote of it: ‘Say it is fragmentary 
and unrevised,” and “ call it ‘ A beginning of an introduction to philosophy.’ 
Say that I hoped by it to round out my system, which now is too much 
like an arch built only on one side.” 

The book is fragmentary and incomplete. It breaks off just when 
sufficient of its scope has been revealed to make the reader feel what a 
great work it was going to be; but what there is of it sufficiently fulfils 
the author’s hope to make it in some ways the most interesting of all 
his works, 

An introductory text-book to metaphysics is not a simple thing to 
write. Rather it is a work to be undertaken, as this book was, at the end 
of a long career of teaching and writing philosophy. Professor James had 
peculiar aptitude for the task. He had a quite extraordinary power of 
investing the most abstruse subjects with interest, and a lucid and simple 
style which made the most difficult things simple. His special philo- 
sophical characteristics, his empiricism, his preference, as he describes it in 
this book, for taking things piecemeal, and his great power of getting inside 
the minds of the most different people, are gifts most needed for an intro- 
duction to metaphysics. James does not begin with a definition or the 
outlines of a system, but with the facts of ordinary experience which lead 
to philosophy, the special character of some minds, the importance and 
difficulty of certain problems. The first chapter, “Philosophy and its 
Critics,” is mainly a defence of philosophy against the criticism of science. 

489 
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Such criticism is shown to rest on a false antithesis between science and 
philosophy. Philosophy is thought to make no progress only because, as 
it solves its problems, they become scientific. James shows how historically 
philosophy has always included science. “The sciences are themselves 
branches of the tree of philosophy. As fast as questions got accurately 
answered, the answers were called ‘scientific, and what men call ‘ philo- 
sophy’ to-day is but the residuum of questions still left unanswered.” The 
modern divorce between philosophy and science is new, and the outcome 
of a mistaken tendency. “The older tradition is the better as well as the 
completer one.” If there are differences in the methods of science and 
philosophy, if philosophy is dogmatic, if it dispenses with verification and 
is out of touch with real life, that is because philosophy has been wrong. 
Philosophy ought to be, and must be, as scientific as any of the sciences, 
This attempt to describe a philosophy which shall be scientific is the 
great interest of the book. But in the account of philosophy and science 
in the first chapters there is a certain ambiguity which it is important 
to resolve. The passage quoted above might seem to suggest that the dis- 
tinction at any time between philosophy and science was determined by 
historical accident. ‘Philosophy has become a collective name for ques- 
tions that have not yet been answered to the satisfaction of all by whom 
they have been asked.” But, in that case, as philosophy becomes scientific, 
it will cease to be philosophy. But two other conceptions of philosophy 
appear in the chapter: one, that philosophy is not any particular science, 
but is concerned with the co-ordination of all the sciences; “It (philo- 


sophy) aims at making of science what Herbert Spencer calls a ‘system of 


77, 
. 


completely unified knowledge the other, that philosophy is “man 
thinking about generalities rather than particulars.” In this second sense 
philosophy is concerned with certain general problems, twenty-one of 
which are enumerated in the second chapter. 

This James calls metaphysics, and, while maintaining that philosophy 
proper is concerned with the co-ordination of the sciences, announces his 
intention of confining this book to metaphysics. We find, accordingly, the 
list of metaphysical problems in the second chapter, and the remaining 
chapters are taken up with a consideration of a selection from the list— 
the problem of being, the problem of the one and the many, of the nature 
of percepts and concepts, of novelty and the infinite, and of causation. 

As an introduction to philosophy such treatment has its advantages, and 
yet it leaves the nature of philosophy singularly indefinite. However the 
connection of philosophy and science may have been conceived in early 
times—and the proper demarcation of the spheres of such separate inquiries 
is necessarily a late and not an early achievement—there is no warrant 
for thinking that the general problems enumerated in the second 
chapter are to be studied in the same way as the problems within a single 
science ; or, if we take the wider meaning of philosophy, the co-ordination 
of the sciences with one another is not necessarily achieved by the same 
methods as the building up of any one of the sciences. As the first chapter 
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presents the matter, philosophy in the wide sense and metaphysics are 
two separate inquiries. The truth surely is that such separation is im- 
possible: that the various problems of metaphysics are not to be considered 
as a number of interesting puzzles which happen to have occurred to curious 
minds, They can only be understood, as James himself is the first to 
insist, in their relation to the sciences or in a consideration of the relation 
of the assumptions of the sciences to the postulates of action, and that 
implies that the two meanings of philosophy, as distinguished by James, 
are really the same. Metaphysics is not a separate science just because it 
is concerned with the results and assumptions of all the sciences ; and unless 
we make clear the distinction between the separate sciences and that inquiry 
which reflects upon them, we cannot properly examine the question as to 
whether the methods of philosophy and of the sciences can be the same. 

James seems to hesitate between two conceptions of philosophy. Both 
imply that philosophical thinking begins with isolated questions ; but while 
one assumes that these questions can only be answered by a systematic 
review of the results of the sciences, the other assumes that they remain 
always isolated questions. In other words, the first assumes that we take 
things piecemeal because they attract our attention in that way, and that 
we then proceed to find their places in the whole to which they really 
belong; the second assumes that things really exist “ piecemeal.” 

We find both these views reflected in the rest of the book. There are 
three chapters on “ Percepts and Concepts,” two on “The One and the 
Many,” a discussion of the relative advantages of monism and pluralism ; 
the remaining chapters are devoted to the problem of novelty, two to 
“Novelty and the Infinite” and two to “ Novelty and Causation.” 

The great interest of all these chapters is that James is both empirical 
and objective—an obvious but somehow a rare combination in philosophy. 
In the chapters on percept and concept he insists, in the manner of 
Bergson, that concepts are relative to percepts, and are necessary because of 
the limited nature of our perception, that all attempts to express reality in 
conceptual form are inadequate because concepts are designative. Yet at 
the same time he upholds the theoretic use of concepts, and the inde- 
pendence and objectivity of the a priori sciences. ‘The map which the 
mind frames out of them (concepts) is an object which possesses, when 
once it has been found, an independent existence. It suffices all by itself 
for purposes of study. The ‘eternal’ truths it contains would have to be 
acknowledged even were the world of sense annihilated.” 

The reconciliation of empiricism and rationalism in these chapters 
seems to me of very great value, and ought to make possible a further 
reconciliation of pluralism and monism. James’s real quarrel with 
monism is that it tries to deduce the parts from the whole, that it asserts 
unity without specifying what kind of unity or realising that things are 
one in very different ways, and that it assumes that everything is given and 
that novelty is impossible. Now some forms of monism have been guilty 
of these mistakes, and James’s criticism of them seems convincing, but they 
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are the result not so much of monism as of an intellectualism which 
believes that it is possible ultimately to dispense with perception. For a 
radical pluralism which starts with parts and seeks to make wholes comes 
to conclusions as absurd if it takes the parts as really separate. How can 
essentially disparate parts be made into wholes? Hume showed the 
impossibility of such an attempt, and the moral of Hume is that we can 
only proceed in thought from part to whole because we begin with a 
whole given in perception, and perception is as incompatible with radical 
pluralism as with radical monism. The real result of James’s arguments in 
chapters iv., v., and vi. is that the opposition between pluralism and monism 
as such is of no value. All that we can get from considering it, is that 
the world cannot be a mere many or a mere one; but simply to see the one 
in the many, as Plato said long ago, is a child’s problem. What we want 
to discover is what kinds of unity and what kinds of multiplicity exist, 
and the attitude implied in such an inquiry is neither pluralistic nor 
monistic. Yet there are some places in the later chapters on infinity 
where James seems to imply that the fact that we must examine things 
“¢ piecemeal” implies that they exist piecemeal, and that somehow radical 
pluralism is a consistent and satisfactory doctrine. 

These criticisms have suggested themselves because the chief impression 
forced upon one’s mind in reading this book is that James had got toa 
position where he really appreciated both sides of a controversy in which 
he had long been a chief protagonist ; that he was indeed “ rounding out 
his system” and displaying the great philosopher’s power of reconciling 
opposing schools ; yet here and there one seems to find traces of a one- 
sidedness inconsistent with the main argument. The wide comprehensive- 
ness of that argument makes us the more lament that the book was 
unfinished. Candour and honesty of mind, a belief that the philosopher 
must always be a learner, sympathetic eagerness to understand an 
opponent’s position, and an unsurpassed clarity of exposition—these are 
qualities which are manifest in every page of the book, and make it, for all 
its fragmentariness, a fitting memorial of William James. 

I have noticed only one slip in the editing. A book entitled Interpreta- 
tions of Poetry and Religion is on p. 53 ascribed to Aristotle, and on p. 54 


to Professor Santayana ! 
A. D. Linpsay. 


BatuoL, CoLtteGe, Oxrorp. 





Vie et Ceuvres de Descartes. Etude historique par Charles Adam.—Supple- 
ment a l’édition de Descartes, publiée sous les auspices du Ministére 
de l'Instruction publique.— Paris: Léopold Cerf. 1 vol. 4to, 
pp. xili+646. 2 guineas. 


M. Cu. Apam, the Rector of Nancy University, has now completed the 
great work on which he has been engaged for twenty years, and which is 
certainly one of the finest achievements in the history of philosophy—the 
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final edition of Descartes’ works. After the death of Paul Tannery, whose 
help had been invaluable to him, he continued his labours unaided, and 
has just put the keystone to this imposing edifice—a vast historical 
survey of the philosopher’s life and works, which has been published as 
the twelfth volume of the whole edition. English readers who have 
already become acquainted with Descartes, thanks to Miss Haldane’s most 
excellent monograph, will, now that the Cambridge Press has just issued 
the first volume of the English translation of Descartes’ works,? welcome 
the exhaustive study of M. Ch. Adam. 

It is not a study of Cartesianism, but an interpretative biography. The 
author does not attempt to elucidate or to expatiate upon the doctrine of 
Descartes, nor to examine the far-reaching influence it had on European 
thought; he considers the works of Descartes from a strictly historical 
standpoint, and throws full light on the circumstances and conditions in 
which they have been written and published. The volume is historical, 
not philosophic; it is, in the author’s own words, a contribution to the 
history of French ideas and of the French genius in the seventeenth 
century. M. Adam quotes many MSS. of which he could not avail 
himself in the preceding volumes, and includes, among the plates, a 


| portrait of Descartes, discovered of late years in Sweden, which it is 


interesting to compare with the painting by Franz Hals engraved by 
Jacquet on the frontispiece. 

The author establishes a close connection between Descartes’ works 
and his biography. He follows step by step the philosopher's life, and 
endeavours to point out the acquisitions and discoveries which mark its 
successive stages. The interest of the first book, which deals with Descartes’ 
family, college life, and early manhood (1596-1628), culminates with 
the meditations on universal mathematics and algebra in the famous 
“poele” in Germany. The second book, which takes us to Holland, 
dwells on Descartes’ audacious views on physics, and his treatise Le Monde, 
which he abstained from publishing, owing to Galileo’s significant con- 
demnation (1633). In the third book, the author examines the scientific 
works, Dioptrique, Météores, and the short preface Discours sur la Méthode 
(1637), which is obviously far more important as an autobiographical 
document than as a systematic epitome of philosophy. The fourth book 
opens with an account of the metaphysical works, viz. Meditationes de 
prima philosophia (1640-1642), with the objections raised by Hobbes, 
Gassend (not Gassendi, as it is commonly misspelt), Arnauld, and others ;* 
and, after recalling Descartes’ controversies in Utrecht, Groningen, and 
Leyden, it leads us to the Principia Philosophie (1644), which the author, 
following the method he uses throughout, explains in the light of 


1 Elizabeth S. Haldane, Descartes: his Life and Times, John Murray, 1905. 

* Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, The Philosophical Works of Descartes, 
rendered into English, in 2 vols., Cambridge University Press, 1911. 

* These objections, together with Descartes’ replies, will form the second volume of 
Miss Haldane’s and Dr Ross’s translations. 
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biographical analysis. Lastly, the fifth book, which emphasises more) 


especially Descartes’ moral philosophy (Les passions de ['éme, 1645-1649), 
pecially P pay P 


shows us the interesting figures of Princess Elizabeth (a niece of Charles I.) F 


and of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

A characteristic feature of the book is the picturesque minuteness of 
detail and anecdote, and the vivid description of the life of the period 
And yet the environment is always pictured with extreme simplicity of 
style and great scientific accuracy. The “good fathers” at La Fléche; 
the Parisian “libertins” coeval with Théophile de Viau; the prosperou 
Dutch merchants with their broad-brimmed felt hats ; the pedantic Protes- 
tant theologians ; the “ honnéte gens,” all friends of Descartes—magistrates 
in black velvet robes with large ruffs and square beards, who seem to have 
some kinship with the son of the Councillor at the Breton Parliament— 
captains with buffalo-skin collars and yellow scarfs, who admired in him the 
soldier of the Palatinate, pass before us in a series of graphic portraits, 
We are taken from the “Jardins de Touraine” to the pretty pavilion at 
Utrecht (which is reproduced from an old drawing) ; we are shown the old 


Castle of Egmond with its garden, where we can picture Descartes receiving | 


friends or pursuing his meditations and experiments; and we visit the 
little village of Santporte, where the philosopher led a peaceful life with 
his child Francine and her mother Héléne. All these sketches are pictur- 
esque landmarks scattered here and there throughout the book, and, needless 
to say, they relieve the austerity of scientific exposition. 

Around Descartes are gathered his contemporaries, friends or enemies: 
good-natured Gassend, irreverently termed “caro optima,” but soon to be 
brought closer to Descartes through the kind offices of César d’Estrées; 
young Pascal with his experiments on barometric pressure; faithful 
Huygens; the wealthy Marquis of Newcastle and his friend Hobbes; the 
brothers Cavendish ; Henry More, with his questions about the union of 
soul and body; eager Mersenne ; skilful Chanut; sprightly and youthful 
Queen Christina ; the Princess Elizabeth, perhaps his most intimate friend, 
who finds in philosophy an occasional refuge from the vulgarity of the 
small Court in exile; and lastly, Voét, the stubborn Huguenot who reviles 
Descartes as a papist, a Jesuit in disguise, and an immoral profligate luring 
the Dutch Phrynes to his remote cottage. 

Our philosopher stands in the foreground, reserved, but kind-hearted; 
courteous, yet plain-spoken and rather blunt with his friends; prudent in 
action; slowly but surely laying down his principles; steering a middle 
course between Protestants and Catholics, Rome and Science; a Catholic, 
because a loyal subject of His most Christian Majesty, and at bottom a 
pure Idealist ; full of enthusiasm with his discoveries, and yet cautious in 
the wording and application of his ideas, and on the whole exemplifying 
much more the typical scientist and the “honnéte homme” than the 
professional metaphysician. 

And indeed this is the leading idea of the book. Descartes is the first 
thinker who forms a clear idea of Life as well as of Science. He reminds 
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the author of the adage, “ primé vivere, deinde philosophari,” and lays 
great stress on actual life with all its needs, making them, indeed, the main 
themes of his correspondence with Elizabeth. Then Science underlies and 
pervades his whole work. In fact, the sole Reality is Reality made in- 
telligible by Science: which is Descartes’ final expression of Idealism. 
Descartes’ ethics have no theological basis and are entirely derived from 
the psychology of the passions ; his metaphysics only serve as a provisional 
support, like a scaffold erected for the construction of a house and dis- 
pensed with as soon as the building is completed. This is, indeed, 


§ clearly formulated in Chanut’s epitaph on Descartes. He found the way 


of understanding and conquering Nature : 


“ Apertam ad penetralia nature mortalibus viam 
Novam, certam, solidam. . . .” 


To conclude, M. Adam, referring to the sixth part of the Discours, 
shows very clearly that the Cartesian notion of Science exactly corresponds 
to the modern conception, in contradistinction to the ancient as well as 
medieval idea. Antiquity, on the authority of Aristotle, believed that 
Science was exclusively speculative—was not metaphysic the first, because 
most useless, science? The Middle Ages took an essentially utilitarian 
view of Science, which became “ars magna,” a vague divination which 
resulted in practical, though unsystematic, action of man on natural and 
even supernatural forces: alchemy contemplated a valuable transmutation 
of metals, nay, possibly a creation of life itself. Descartes, in his mathe- 
matical idealism and in his application of Science to physical and moral 
purposes, reconciles both conceptions, and this accounts for his enthusiastic 
belief, which he expressed in the original title of the Discours, “ Projet 
d'une Science universelle qui puisse élever nostre nature a son plus haut 
degré de perfection.” 

M. Adam’s objective view of Descartes, which, while never losing sight 
of the philosopher, lays more emphasis on the man and the scientist, is 
Cartesian in the true sense of the word, and this vivid resuscitation of a 
past age in the person of its most representative genius is certainly the 
more remarkable, based, as it is, entirely on the positive data of historical 
science. 

J. M. Carre. 





The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, and other Essays.—By Henry 
Jones, LL.D., Professor of Moral: Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow.—Macmillan & Co., 1910. 


Tuts volume is a collection of essays on ethical topics. The various essays 
have been previously published, partly in journals and partly in the form 
of a pamphlet. About half of the volume has already appeared in the 
pages of the Hibbert Journal as a series of articles on “The Working 
Faith of the Social Reformer,” and “The Moral Aspect of the Fiscal 
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Question.” The concluding essay on “Social Responsibilities” is reprinted 
from a pamphlet published in Glasgow. 

The essays have a unity of principle and a uniform practical purpos 
in view which enable the reader to obtain a definite impression from the 
whole, and amply justify the author in collecting the separate discussions 
into a single volume. They are written in a popular, attractive, and some. 
times eloquent style, which is essential if a writer wishes to arrest the 
attention of the man of affairs and gain for philosophical principles some 
access to his mind in his spare moments of reflection. But while thus 
popular in character, the essays rather seek to treat practical subjects 
from a philosophical point of view, than philosophical subjects in a popular 
way. The serious aim of the volume is dominant throughout, and 
prevents the discussion from ever degenerating into the wearisome make- 
believe of “ popular philosophy.” 

Professor Jones remarks in his preface that in practical life “ we do best 
with very few ” principles : “I am not sure that we need more than one, 
provided it will bear the articulation of practice.” The essays in the 
volume certainly bear out this remark. Varied as they are in subject- 
matter, there is but one principle offered to unlock the secrets of all the 
social problems raised, only one practical maxim recommended to face all 
social difficulties. This principle is, that all the contrasts which are pre 
sented by social life, and which give rise to the various social problems of the 
reformer, the politician, and the citizen, are but differences within the 
unity of human spiritual existence ; and that the problems which society 
presents can only be solved if we see that the differences must involve their 
unity, and the unity must involve its differences. Strictly speaking, the 
essays are merely illustrations of the use of this principle in certain selected 
social contrasts: the “ individual” and his “environment,” “ individual- 
ism ” and “ socialism,” “ economic ” and “ political ” life, “ man and society,” 
“character” and “ circumstance,” “heredity” and “ initiative.” In all 
cases we are shown that there is essentially but one and the same general 
problem ; and therefore one and the same general solution is offered. 
Social difficulties arise from opposition of elements ; opposites imply their 
identity ; removal of difficulties comes by reconciliation of the opposites 
through and in their common identity. 

This principle is, of course, not established anywhere in these essays; 
it is assumed ; and it would be unfair in the present connection to ask for 
the philosophical theory on which the principle rests. But the reader for 
whom the essays are intended will naturally be desirous to see that the 
principle works out, that it “ bears the articulation of practice,” and will 
assist him in dealing with the practical problems of social life. Considered 
from this point of view, he will hardly be able to regard the discussions 
with unqualified approval. The principle is handled too abstractly, and 
applied, in consequence, quite externally to the facts. The facile manipu- 
lation of the sword of the spirit in face of the opposing forces of social 
elements seems in every case to give the swordsman such an easy victory that 
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the spectator will be inclined to think that either the battle is a stage-fight 
or the enemy hardly worthy of so skilled a combatant. In the abstract 
the principle is obvious, for it is the principle of thought, and thinking is 
just the process of uniting differences ; and, again, in social experience 
the facts are obvious, for the opposites are everyday phenomena. If, 
therefore, the solution of his perplexities is so easy, the practical man 
js sure to think either that his difficulties have been mere foolishness, 
or else that the author has not really appreciated them. The social 
reformer will most likely adopt the second alternative after perusing these 
essays ; and one is bound to admit he will have much justification. It is 
right to insist, as the author does, that opposites cannot be kept apart, and 
that one should not be allowed to exist at the expense of the other. But 
to insist on passing from one opposite to another, and then to the unity 
of the two, is not the same thing as to bring out the specific value and 
nature of opposites in concrete instances. If it is a mistake to pause 
between the words difference and identity, we are not necessarily any 
nearer the real truth by saying difference and identity in the same breath. 
And we shall see by taking the essays in turn that in the main the result 
of the application of this principle to the difficulties of the social reformer 
is, that the formula is either repeated in the different cases or restated in 
another way, which leaves the old problem where it was. 

In the group of essays on “ 'The Working Faith of the Social Reformer,” 
the first essay seeks to show that the reformer must have faith in the 
goodness of the world “as it is” if he is to make anything of a world 
which he wishes to “ reform.” This is wholesome advice, for it may lead 
toa better understanding of the “ world as it is”; but it hardly seems 
illuminating to the reformer. For surely the reformer’s work just lies in 
the contrast and continuity between the world “as it is” and the world 
“as it ought to be,” and he cannot “ reform ” unless he takes his material 
as it is and tries to make the best of it; if the world were wholly bad it 
could not be “reformed,” it could only be changed by being re-created. 
Moreover, “ faith in the world as it is” can only mean for the reformer a 
belief that the present world is capable of taking on the new form. It 
cannot mean belief in the complete goodness of the present world, otherwise 
reform would be unnecessary. But to tell him to have faith that the 
present world is capable of improvement, is to tell him to believe what he 
believes already, viz. that reforms are necessary and can be carried out. 
The reformer might perhaps say that the faith he wants for his task is 
rather a faith in his ideals in spite of the world as it is. In any case the 
important questions for him are, how much of the actual world should be 
allowed to exist as it is, and how he should proceed to alter it; and no 
light is thrown on those questions by telling him to believe in the world 
that is, and to make the future continuous with the present. 

The essay on “'The Misuse of Metaphors in the Human Sciences ” enters 
a useful protest against interpreting human society by conceptions drawn 
from inorganic or merely organic action, and commends the conception of 
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“spirit” as more adequate to the facts of social experience. This essay 
may be taken along with the following essay on the “ Metaphysical basis” 
of social theory, where to some extent the character of “spirit” is 
delineated and defended, as indeed is very necessary if the conception of 
“ spirit ” is to be of any use in dealing with practical problems. Applying 
the principle of unity in and through difference, the author argues that 
spirit and nature must be as really different as they are really a unity; 
nature must not be merely idealised in spirit, but spirit must be realised in 
nature; or the world must not only be subjectified in spirit, but spirit 
must be objectified in the world. This may be excellent as a demand ; but 
the real question is, how is it to be done? The only hint the author gives 
as to how to proceed in dealing with social facts is in the extremely 
ambiguous propositions, “ spiritual facts are mutually inclusive,” ‘ rational 
life consists in internalising its environment,” “ there is nothing in the world 
that is not the potential contents of spirit.” Anyone reading these state. 
ments would naturally think that the author was supporting subjective 
idealism, but this is certainly not his position. A careful examination 
will show that statements such as “character and environment are not 
even separate elements,” “what we call character from one point of 
view we call environment from another,” they are “ mutually inclusive,” 
are not merely ambiguous, they are misleading. Character surely is 
not environment in any sense, for if so the moral problem disappears; 
both are no doubt aspects of one moral experience, but that is quite a 
different proposition. The author himself goes so far as to say (p. 52 ff.) 
that with the individual development a stage may arrive where character is 
so fixed that it cannot be changed by the reformer, and if that character is 
vicious it must “ fail to appropriate the good that lies in its environment ”: 
i.e. character may exist on one side and have an environment as a sheer 
opposite. Moreover, it is difficult to see how the author is to reconcile the 
“inclusiveness ” of character and environment with his insistence on the 
“reality” of difference as well as of unity. Further, if we compare the 
statements above given with the line of thought developed in the essay 
on “The Child and Heredity ” (especially pp. 169 ff.), it is impossible to 
obtain a consistent view of the author’s position. The fact is that the term 
“environment” is used throughout in two distinct senses: environment 
as consciously formed by the individual and so corresponding very closely 
to his type of character, and environment in the wider sense as the given 
objective scheme of circumstance which co-operates with and operates upon 
the individual largely in unconscious ways, and is never wholly determined 
by him. These two senses are not distinguished by the author, and only 
confusion can arise from constantly oscillating from one to the other. 
Again, even at the best, the insistence on the spiritual “ inclusiveness” and 
“ identity ” of the “individual” and his “ world,” of character and environ- 
ment, merely names the distinction between the two in another way than 
that generally adopted, and can hardly be said to throw any light on the 
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them is “fatal,” and therefore beyond “reform,” or is inherently and 
permanently “ free,” and so capable of practical and indefinite modification. 
The fourth essay on the “ Coming of Socialism” might well be grouped 
with that on “ Social and Individual Evolution,” and the four brief essays 
on “Social Responsibilities,” with which the volume concludes. They all 
develop the same line of thought, and sometimes repeat the same argu- 
ments. The essay on “Social and Individual Revolution” is by far the 
most interesting of the group, and indeed will probably be reckoned the 
best essay in the volume. ‘The style is all that could be desired, and the 
subject is admirably adapted alike to the author’s imaginative form of 
thinking and his warm human emotion. The reformer will scarcely 
derive from the essay any practical help towards the solution of his con- 
crete problems; but he will be a poor reformer if he is not transported 
by the argument into a mood of hope, or lifted to a level of enthusiasm 
for his task, which, after all, is perhaps the best result of ‘good advice.” 
The thought developed in this group of essays is very simple and very 
important. It is that the individual and society are equally necessary 
to one another; that the life of both is built on the same plan; each is 
enriched and impoverished by the other; their interests cannot really 
clash, for they are controlled by an identity of end; they grow together, 
the individual being “suckled at the breast of the ethos of his society.” 
the objective order of society being perpetually reborn and restored in 
the recurrent generations of individual lives; they depend on each 
other, “‘society on man,” “man on society”; the end of the indi- 
vidual is to be “‘socialised” and so “humanised” through society, the 
aim of society is to realise humanity as an end in itself. As a point 
of view from which to regard complete social experience, this line of 
thought coincides with the best that idealism has ever had to say about 
social life. In only one respect does the author’s view seem to diverge from 
that of other idealists. He says (e.g. on p. 114) that the “ essence of society 
is moral”; that as practical reformers we should seek to “moralise our 
social relations as they stand.” This may be merely a manner of ex- 
pression, but it seems to imply that “morality” is one fact and “society ” 
another, and that morality has to be conveyed into or imposed upon 
society. If this is the implication, it would be difficult to know what the 
author means; for the order and the process of maintaining society are 
morality. Morality and society do not “stand and fall together,” as two 
mutually supporting props might be said to “stand or fall together”; 
morality surely is just the system of conditions or laws of the existence of 
society. If the implication indicated is not intended, the above expressions 
are rather unfortunate. ‘The author shows the inherent relation between 
the individual and society merely by a particular application of the 
general principle of unity in difference. But once again no assistance is 
thereby rendered to the practical solution of practical problems. A 
spiritual, i.e. “inclusive,” opposition of individual and state or society has 
been substituted for a mechanical, i.e. “exclusive,” opposition ; that is all 
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we have gained from the argument. Yet surely the opposition of the 
two is no less real when it is spiritual than when it is mechanical ; it is 
merely a different kind of opposition. On the author’s own showing, the 
opposites cannot be abolished in their unity. If so, the mere substitution 
of one (no doubt truer) conception of opposition for another does not give 
the “ reformer” any practical help as to how to proceed to harmonise the 
opposite elements. It does not of itself throw any light, eg., on the 
problem of the conditions and character of state-regulation of individual 
life and property; and this is one of the most pressing problems for 
reformers at the present time. We have searched in vain through these 
essays for a clear statement, by way of deduction or otherwise from this 
spiritual unity of the individual and society, which might be taken as 
an immediate and convincing solution of any practical economic or 
political question. The “unity of the two” is at best but an abstract 
“point of view,” not a self-articulating solution of practical difficulties. 

Passing over the essay on “'The Child and Heredity,” to which reference 
has been made, and which is perhaps the least satisfactory in the volume, 
the two remaining essays on the “Moral Aspect of the Fiscal Question” 
and “Idealism and Politics” may be described as, in the narrow sense, 
political in character. In the first it is urged, and rightly urged, that we 
cannot take the economic relations between societies or individuals ina 
society as the final determining cause of political action; that economic 
problems are at the same time moral problems, and that a sound political 
policy must remember that the good life does not consist in the abun- 
dance of things possessed. This is excellent counsel. But again the 
pressing practical question is, how are “fiscal” and “moral” to be co- 
ordinated so as to secure the maximum of good to the state? and to this 
no answer is given. The author opposes the “ fiscal reform” proposals of 
the Conservative party on the ground that they ignore the deeper relations 
of members of society to one another. Whether these proposals are right 
or wrong we need not here discuss, but no one can fairly argue that the party 
supporting them ignores the deeper relations between states and individuals. 
In point of fact, these proposals have been advocated by many becaus 
fiscal reform can be used for the purpose of strengthening empire, increasing 
imperial unity, and so deepening the relations between individuals. Thus 
the fiscal reformer can appeal to the author's principles to justify the very 
policy which the author, appealing to these principles, seeks to condemn. 
This illustrates the difficulty of drawing any practical assistance from such 
an abstract argument. 

The essay on “Idealism and Politics” is mainly a review and criticism 
of Mr Hobhouse’s book on Democracy and Reaction. The author seeks 
to defend idealism against the attacks made upon it by Mr Hobhouse. 
The defence is very eloquent ; but it must be admitted that the conclusion 
is somewhat unfortunate for anyone who may read these essays in order 
to find assistance from a convinced idealist in dealing successfully with 
problems of life, either theoretical or practical. Throughout all the other 
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essays idealism has been assumed as the satisfactory guide to social ques- 
tions. But here it is frankly admitted that the “category of ‘spirit’. . . . 
is only a hypothesis” (p. 223). Perhaps the expression is merely unfortu- 
nate, but it must be a little disconcerting. For it is impossible for the 
practical reformer to put his trust in a principle which, being only hypo- 
thetically valid, may turn out deceptive or delusive in its promises. 
Science may admit of “hypotheses,” but practice, certainly moral prac- 
tice, will not. Faith in the ideal is always linked with hope for its 
attainment ; and these two together operate on the present in a way 
which leaves no room for guesswork, doubt, or denial. And when the 
energetic practical reformer is offered as his guide and consolation an 
idealism which rests on a “hypothesis,” we must not be surprised if he 
compares it with the house that is built on sand. 
J. B. Baruir. 


UNIVERSITY oF ABERDEEN. 





The Vitality of Platonism, and Other Essays.—By James Adam ; Edited 
by his wife, Adela Marion Adam.—Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1911.—Pp. viii +242. 


Tus volume of the late Dr James Adam’s papers is sure of a wide welcome, 
not only from his old students, but also from those who have known 
him only through his published works. It may be regarded as a supple- 
ment to his book on The Religious Teachers of Greece; for the majority of 
these essays deal in greater detail with points which were passed over 
rapidly in the wide survey of the Gifford Lectures, or bring into a single 
focus aspects of Greek thought which were there dealt with in a more 
fragmentary way. The qualities which gave Dr Adam’s larger work its 
value and charm meet us again here. To wide and accurate scholarship 
he added that glow of enthusiasin, that touch of poetic feeling, and that 
constant sense of the great encompassing problems of life and death, which 
alone can make the thought of the Symposium, the Phado, and the 
Republic living and powerful for the men and women of to-day. 

The six papers here gathered have been well chosen and carefully 
edited. Mrs Adam remarks in the preface that it has not been found 
possible to avoid all overlapping between the single essays or hetween them 
and The Religious Teachers of Greece; nor can exception be taken to the 
recurrence of certain of the author’s favourite thoughts and quotations, such 
as the ro yap éore uovov ex Oewv of Pindar or the éx cov yap yevos éopev of 
Cleanthes. Yet, in the case of the long essay on ‘“‘ The Hymn of Cleanthes,” 
one or two passages (¢.g., pp. 126-31, 163-5) so closely reproduce what has 
been said in the earlier essays that some abridgment might perhaps have been 
possible, which would have improved the book as a whole without injuring 
the essay in question. ‘Two minor points which call for remark are, that the 
form of Cleanthes’ saying given above is rejected as corrupt in the later 
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essay (cf. pp. 20, 104 n., 122); and that the most familiar name among 
the Cambridge Platonists appears on p. 27 as “ Henry Moore.” 

Of the different essays only one is limited in its appeal to scholars or 
students of philosophy. It is a careful discussion of the use of the term 
Adyos in Heraclitus, in which the author gives in full his defence of the 
position maintained in The Religious Teachers of Greece (pp. 217 ff.). He 
argues that Heraclitus used the term in the sense of “ Reason,” and so is 
rightly regarded as the founder of the “ Logos-doctrine,” as against 
Professor Burnet, who follows Zeller in narrowing its meaning to “ reason- 
ing” or “argument” (yet in his second edition Professor Burnet, while 
still holding that the traditional philosophic use of Adéyos is post: 
Aristotelian, accepts Adam’s point of view so far as to translate Novos by 
“Word” instead of by “discourse” or “ argument ”). 

The other essays all have a large measure of human interest. That 
which stands last deals with the central theme of Humanism, “ The 
Moral and Intellectual Value of Classical Education.” The author 
especially dwells on the stimulus both to intellect and character caused by 
the sense of contrast, when the mind is first brought into contact witha 
world of life and thought so different from our own (pp. 221 ff.); and it 
is characteristic that he illustrates this less by reference to the sphere of 
language or logic or even politics, than by examples “belonging to the 
sphere of religion and ethics” (p. 231). It is in this direction that his 
thought naturally travels. Thus, in discussing the “ Vitality of Platonism,” 
he finds in the conception of “the essential divinity of man . . . the 
most living, aye, and life-giving of all Platonic doctrines” (pp. 21 f.; 
of. 8, 33 f., 59). 

Another thought which appears in both these papers, and also in the 
author’s account of Stoicism, is that of the positive and intimate relation 
of Nature to the Moral Life (pp. 11 ff., 49 f., 157 ff., 223 ff.). It is well 
that this should be clearly and persuasively brought out, as it is in these 
essays, for remnants of the old idea that interest in and love of Nature 
are of purely modern growth still linger on. Yet, in the thought of 
Plato at least, we cannot overlook the negative view that Nature, as 
revealed through the senses, is the sphere of becoming and change over 
against that of true and abiding Reality. Dr Adam’s positive interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic idea of Nature depends on his setting out from the 
Timeus (p. 9) a dialogue whose importance is due rather to historical 
causes than to its intrinsic rank among Plato’s writings. He illustrates 
the influence and vitality of Platonism by a wealth of apt poetical 
quotation from Boethius and Michael Angelo to Tennyson and Swinburne; 
but one misses a reference to the great Platonist among the singers of the 
English Renaissance—“ our sage and serious poet Spenser.” But where so 
much is given, it is unfair to complain of omissions; and this essay on a 
subject of rare fascination gives an outline which every lover of Plato may 
fill in for himself. “ ‘The vitality of Platonism ” is in no small measure due 
to its range and width (cf: pp. 4, 9). The logician, the mystic and the 
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et, the communist and the seeker after a true aristocracy—every man, 
in brief, who deserves the name of idealist in whatever sense—can trace 
his lineage to and draw inspiration from “ the Father of Idealism.” 

The second essay, which is perhaps the freshest and most valuable in 
the book, traces from Pindar downwards the “ Doctrine of the Celestial 
Origin of the Soul,” which the author has already set forth as the central 
thought of Plato. He shows how it developed through a stage which 
might be described as “ Nature mysticism,” with which was associated the 
thought of “ cosmic immortality ” (pp. 51-4), to its final and highest form ; 
and how in Plato the ethical idea of the Divine Nature is attained, and 
thus the ideal, as well as the origin, of the soul is to be found in God, 
«The Manlike, in short, is the Godlike” (pp. 62-4). 

The essay on the “ Hymn of Cleanthes” is a suggestive exposition of 
the doctrine of God and man in early, and also to some extent in later, 
Stoicism. The author brings out the universality of its teaching (p. 122); 
and also shows very clearly how the ideal of the Sage, with its exaltation ot 
avrapkeca and a7maGea and its consequent tendency to a hard individual- 
ism, was more and more supplemented by the doctrine of brotherhood and 
of the “ communis deorum atque hominum domus aut urbs utrorumque.” “The 
Stoic conception of self-realisation, so far from being monastic, can only be 
attained through the service of others” (pp. 142 f.). The close of this essay 
is devoted to a comparison and contrast between Stoic and Christian thought 
(pp. 178 ff. ; of 68, 139). The author ascribes the failure of Stoicism as 
a popular force partly to its hesitating utterance in regard to immortality, 
but chiefly to its “lack of the motive principle of personality.” Yet he 
notes the growing tendency of later Greek thought to personify the moral 
ideal, and sees in “the Stoic doctrine of the copos or o7ovdaios ... . 
‘preparation’ for the Christian identification of the Logos with Jesus 
Christ.” It is doubtless true that the idea of the Sage, based on the 
character of Socrates, fulfilled the same preparatory part in Greek thought 
as was performed in Jewish thought by the ideal of the Suffering Servant 
which grew up round the character of Jeremiah. But in the main during 
these centuries the thought of the Divine Nature tended to become more 
remote and more distant from human personality, both for Jew and Greek ; 
so that Christianity appears as fulfilling, but also and more notably as 
reversing, the dominant religious tendencies of the age. Throughout the 
volume there are many proofs of the author’s interest in the points of con- 
tact between Greek and Christian thought. In the main he followed the 
Alexandrian thinkers in this respect. But if a fuller consideration had 
been given to the closing sections of Cleanthes’ Hymn, material might have 
been found for a not less instructive parallel and contrast between the Stoic 
idea of sin and redemption there briefly expressed, and the far deeper and 
more searching conceptions of Jewish and early Christian thought. 

The remaining essay, on “ Ancient Greek Views of Suffering and Evil,” 
shows not only that the darker side of life is faced in Greek literature, but 
that all the main attempts to find a solution of its problems are there 
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represented—moral dualism, as well as the three great views of evil and | 


suffering, as punishment, as a reformatory discipline, and as a necessary 
element in the completeness and harmony of the universe. This was “ the 
author’s last public lecture”; and with its closing words we may take 
leave of a book rich in stimulus both intellectual and religious :— 

“We cannot in this world see the true harmony of the universe, but 
among the Greeks there are many signs of a firm belief in its existence ; and 
of the hope of a hereafter in which the mystery shall be solved, for 


‘ Death is the veil which those who live call life ; 
They sleep and it is lifted.’” 


G. F. Barsovr. 
EDINBURGH. 


Studies in the Origins and Aims of the Four Gospels. Being Two Courses 
of Sermons preached in Worcester Cathedral on the Sunday Mornings 
in Lent and in July 1910.—By Rev. J. M. Wilson, D.D., Canon 
of Worcester.—London : Macmillan & Co.—Pp. vi+140. 


The Ascended Christ: A Study in the Earliest Christian Teaching.—By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge; Hon. Canon of Ely.—London: Macmillan 
& Co.—Pp. xv +168. 


Dea.inc, the one with the earthly life of Christ, the other with His 
glorified life, these books have, nevertheless, more than one point of 
contact. Thus, in his description of the circumstances out of which arose 
the demand for written memoirs of Christ, Canon Wilson says of the first 
preachers of the Gospel, “It was not Christ after the flesh, our familiar 
Jesus of Nazareth, our Jesus of the Gospels that they preached, except 
incidentally: it was the risen, ascended, omnipotent, indwelling Christ 
that they spoke of, the Christ in the heart ; some mystical identification of 
this glorified Christ with the believer ; something indescribable in words of 
common experience; something that transcends definition” (pp. 8, 9); 
while of St Paul’s teaching Dr Swete says, “The Christ of the Epistles is 
a living Person who exists in the fulness of human nature behind the veil 
of sense, and is actively engaged in the shaping of events and the salvation 
of men. The historical Christ has, from the Apostle’s point of view, passed 
into the mystical, and the works and teaching of the ministry are surpassed, 
almost eclipsed, by the wonders of the life with God” (p. xiii). For both 
authors there is no distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of faith. The one work treats of the Gospels, which are practically our 
sole source of information as to the life of Christ on earth; the other 
treats of what may be gleaned from the rest of the New Testament as to 
His life in heaven. 

Dr Wilson seeks to popularise the results of recent inquiry and 
criticism. In his preface he acknowledges his indebtedness to such men as 
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Professors Swete, Harnack, Sanday, and other New Testament scholars, while 
regretting that Dr Flinders Petrie’s The Growth of the Gospels appeared too 
late to be consulted. It is difficult to see how the last could be utilised 
without dislocating the whole scheme of these sermons. Canon Wilson 
proceeds on the ordinary critical lines, finding the original Gospel in the 
present St Mark, which he dates about a.p. 63, and in any case earlier than 
a.D. 70. Matthew and Luke come less than twenty years later, incorpor- 
ating Mark and adding to it; while John is nearly twenty years later still. 
This is a sufficiently accurate statement of the general agreement about 
dates, and of course it is supplemented elsewhere by information as to the 
non-Marcan sources.1_ But Dr Flinders Petrie, by a method which he calls 
“structural criticism,” arrives at the result that in the Synoptic Gospels 
there is a “nucleus” which he dates at “ probably before 40 a.p., certainly 
before 50 a.p.,” and which itself “suggests a document drawn up within a 
few months of the final events.” After this he thinks that “ Mark and 
Luke collaborated on additions to the nucleus when in Jerusalem, 54-56. 
After the first third was written, Luke left with his material, which he had 
personally collected in Galilee, and finished his Gospel elsewhere. Mark 
then obtained Matthew’s Gospel, so far as then accreted, and finished 
his Gospel, which remained in Egypt isolated from further accretion.” 
Inridentally this theory involves the posteriority of Mark to Matthew, a 
posteriority which he endeavours to prove by a number of test passages, 
perversely (as it seems to me) taking up each by the wrong handle. 
Evidently this plan could not be amalgamated with the plan of the book 
before us. 

The Fourth Gospel is ascribed by Canon Wilson in the main to St 
John, and the evidence for this belief, both external and internal, is set 
out as fully and fairly as it could well be in a volume of sermons, neces- 
sarily popular although preached to an educated congregation. Canon 
Wilson must have momentarily forgotten St John when he wrote, “It is 
plain that the type of a gospel was irrevocably fixed by St Mark. Any 
new gospel must conform to the same outlines. . . .” (p. 45). The Fourth 
Gospel departs from St Mark’s outlines pretty widely! These sermons 
must have been heard with interest, and were well worth publishing. 

Dr Swete’s book is a sequel to his previous study of The Appearances 
of our Lord after the Passion,? and should be read in connection with it. 
If published anonymously it would have demanded respect as a careful and 
accurate, and withal inspiring, collection and restatement of the New 
Testament evidence as to the ascension of Christ and His subsequent 
session in heaven; coming with its author’s name, it is known to have 
behind it an immense weight of learning lightly worn, so that no position 
istaken up without the strongest reasons. The New Testament teaching 
isexamined very carefully, but is treated as symbolical. When we substi- 
tute modern philosophical terms for the Biblical words, “ we do little more 


1 Cp. Dr Sanday, “ Apocalyptic Element in the Gospels,” Hibbert Journal, x. 1, 90. 
? See the Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 691. 
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than substitute one set of symbols for another ; the ultimate truths remain 
impenetrable while we are here” (p. xiv). The elevation of Christ from 
the Mount of Olives (Acts i.) is regarded as an actual historical event, 
“The cloud which seemed to mark the Lord’s upward way lingered in 
sight perhaps for long, and the Eleven, from their place upon the hillside, 
watched it gradually disappear. But the Lord’s journey was surely 
completed in the momentary act of will by which He finally left the world 
and went to the Father; that instant all the glory of God shone about 
Him, and He was in heaven” (p. 9). These two sentences give in some 
measure an indication of the character of the book which, resting on a 
historical basis, is what many would call “ mystical” in its exposition. 


G. E. Frrencu. 


West CaMEL. 





Miracles in the New Testament.—By Rev. J. M. Thompson, Fellow and 
Dean of Divinity, S. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford.—London: 
Edward Arnold, 191].—Pp. xv +236. 


In method and general aim Mr Thompson’s book resembles a little mono- 
‘ graph on the same subject which was contributed by Herr Traub, four 
years ago, to the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher. Both are popular 
works. Both begin with an introductory chapter on the meaning of 
miracles; both proceed to discuss Paul’s evidence and the synoptic 
narratives ; and both conclude by denying that the New Testament miracles 
are organic to the essential gospel. Mr Thompson, however, goes into 
more detail. He also formulates a much richer Christian theology than 
Herr Traub, and this is the remarkable feature of his book. To quote his 
own words: “ Though no miracles accompanied His entry into, or presence in, 
or departure from the world ; though He did not think or speak or act other- 
wise than as a man; though He yields nothing to historical analysis but 
human elements; yet in Jesus Christ God is Incarnate—discovered and 
worshipped, as God alone can be, by the insight of faith. . . . There was a 
time when the belief in miracles played an important and honourable part 
in religious experience and Christian faith. That time is now passing, 
and will not return. A stage has been reached in the development of natural 
and historical science from which the popular position ought to be 
challenged—not only for the sake of clearer thought and higher worship 
within the Church, but also for the sake of those outside who are looking 
for God in Christ, but who cannot recognise Him from the description which 
is given of Him by His friends ” (pp. 217-218). 

These are unambiguous sentences, and they are characteristic. Mr 
Thompson’s pages are candid, and mean to be constructive. Three hundred 
years ago Shakespeare made Lafeu remark: “They say miracles are past; 
and we have our philosophical persons, to make modern and familiar, things 
supernatural and causeless.” There is a caustic touch in this curiously 
modern bit of criticism, but Mr Thompson’s withers are unwrung. Like 
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Dr E. A. Abbott and Dr G. A. Gordon of Boston, he believes frankly and 


| sincerely in the supernatural, His aim, which will command widespread 


sympathy, is to prove that the divine authority of Jesus Christ does not 
vanish with the belief in miracles; that the rejection of this belief is “the 
only condition upon which science and supernaturalism can survive side by 
side”; and that Christianity will not only survive, but actually be the 
stronger for, the waning of a theory which eagerly sought and found proofs 
of God within the causeless and anomalous.! Be it so. Only, this requires 
a“ philosophical person.” Lafeu was right so far, and it is precisely the 
philosophy of Mr Thompson’s religious Weltanschauung which is the weak 
point. This has the effect of making his book more significant than 
important as a contribution to the subject. 

The misleading term “ miracle” covers a number of phenomena recorded 
in the New Testament which the newer psychology, medical research, and 
literary criticism may be held to have removed from the category of what 
Thomas Aquinas called miracles of the highest order, viz. deeds of God which 
Nature can never do. ‘This narrowing of the term is all to the good, since 
it helps to make faith more intelligible for many in view of historical and 
scientific methods. But it is another thing to reduce the miraculous 
element to the vanishing point and at the same time to propound a scheme 
of Christian faith involving the Incarnation of God in the personality— 
presumably sinless—of Jesus Christ. Can the two be logically regarded as 
compatible? If it is true that “God's supernatural love worked for the 
salvation of the world through the natural birth of Christ” (p. 160; the 
italics are Mr Thompson’s); that “the divinity of Jesus Christ is entirely 
spiritual. The life in which it is manifested carries no external signs of 
the Godhead” (p. 215); that “the complete mediation of God by man is 
the essence of the Christian Incarnation”; and that “it is only by the 
rejection of miracles that this doctrine can come to its full rights” 


m (p.213),—then we have indeed a Christian theology, but it is a theology 


formulated upon presuppositions about the Incarnation which belong to a 
very different order from that of the scientific and historical categories 
dominating the author's criticism of the New Testament narratives. The 
latter, it might be argued from one side, cannot be stopped short; it 
will explain the rise of the Incarnation-christology as well as the thau- 
maturgic shape into which natural incidents have been so often expanded. 
Both were inevitable, and both are unessential. Current ideas about God, 
together with the enthusiasm of faith, combined to form the various 
messianic and Logos christologies in which the growth of a pious belief in 
Christ’s divinity robed itself for that age. If you presuppose devotion to 
agifted Jewish prophet, martyred cruelly for the messianic cause, that 
core of fact, set inside the religious temperament of the first century, 
corresponds in historical theology to the nucleus of physical incident 
vhich gave rise to the miracle-narratives, ¢.g. about the raising of the 


1 As Traub puts it (p. 67): “Gewiss ist das Wunder des Glaubens liebstes Kind. 
Eben deshalb ist es nicht der Vater des Glaubens.” 
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dead. The process which developed the one will account for the develop- 
ment of the other. From the opposite side it might be argued that an 
“entirely spiritual” divinity of Jesus Christ, whose manifestations never 
went beyond the limits of human capacity and normal experience, is an 
unthinkable phenomenon; that it involves an isolation of “spiritual” 
which is inadequate, e.g., to the problem of sin and evil, as well as unten- 
able upon the principles of any thoroughgoing Incarnation theology; 
and that such a transcendent phenomenon as the complete mediation of 
God by a single personality in history renders it highly probable (to say 
no more) that its effect upon the natural order would have been cor- 
respondingly unique and transcendent. Mr Thompson’s position, or some- 
thing like it, might conceivably be held under this double fire, but it 
cannot be held, I think, on the arguments he has brought forward. The 
fact is, his book would have been more impressive and cogent if it had 
developed the philosophical and theological aspects of the problem with 
greater fulness. The real issue, for his theory, lies in the “insight of faith” 
and its implicates. The space assigned to the examination of the documen- 
tary evidence is out of proportion to its significance, and it is often occupied 
by discussions which are scarcely central. Mr Thompson uses a special 
hypothesis about Mark’s gospel, to prove that “the miracle stories belong 
to Galilee, to the earlier and obscurer times of the ministry, and to the 
enthusiasm of the lake-side fishermen” (p. 31). Neither Matthew nor 
Luke, it is argued, adds any fresh evidence for the miracles; they merely 
witness to the Church’s growing passion for pious exaggeration. Al this, 
with the exploitation of Harnack’s peculiar views about Q and Acts, is 
really beside the mark. Even if it rested critically on surer foundations, 
it complicates the issue needlessly with literary minutiz. The exegetical 
data could have been handled in larger masses at least as effectively for 
the purposes of the writer’s argument, and this would have had the further 
advantage of leaving more than the unsatisfactory amount of twenty pages 
for the crucial problem of the relation between the “ non-miraculous” view 
of Jesus and the Incarnation-theology. The person of Jesus Christ, on 
the latter scheme, has an importance to which every other issue is sub- 
sidiary, and the estimate of it must largely determine the final judgment 
passed by historical analysis on any given miracle in the gospels. 

What Mr Thompson has actually furnished in the main part of his 
book, however, is a convenient and succinct summary of the case against 
the miraculous element in the New Testament, or rather, an account of 
how the miraculous narratives originated. The visions and cures are 
explicable on the lines of faith-healing and religious psychology; the 
wonders, or nature-miracles, are misunderstandings or misrepresentations 
of natural events! In the treatment of specific incidents or narratives 


1 This is sometimes pushed to a curious extreme, as when the author declines (p. 75) 
to pronounce upon the natural event which has been transformed into the story of the 
coin in the fish’s mouth (Matt. xvii. 24-27) since “we have not enough material from 
which to reconstruct the original incident.” 
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there is nothing that is particularly new or striking. Even the sections 
which are devoted to an examination of the evidence for the Virgin-birth 
and the Resurrection—the latter of which is distinctly good as far as it 
goes—follow quite familiar methods. The various chapters marshal the 
data in a matter-of-fact style, and the reader has the satisfaction of finding 


| that for once a writer upon this subject is no more evasive than he is 


iconoclastic, It is very rarely that any relevant item of evidence has been 
missed, though some allusion ought to have been made, on p. 156, to the 
curious early variant of John i. 13, which originated in the interests of the 
Virgin Birth dogma. ‘To the medieval illustrations or parallels, which are 
not confined to the Appendix, I may add one from the experience of Joan 
of Arc. In her cross-examination she confessed that she rarely heard the 
voice from God “without its being accompanied also by a light. This 
light comes from the same side as the voice. Generally it is a great light.” 
This illustrates what Mr Thompson says on pp. 202 f. about the great 
light at the appearance of Jesus to Paul. 


JAMES Morratt. 


God in Evolution: A Pragmatic Study of Theology.—By Francis Howe 
Johnson, author of What is Reality ?—Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 
—Pp. vi+309+ appendices 44. 


Ix the Hibbert Journal for April 1911, I asked the question, “Can 
theology become scientific?” ‘This book is a triumphantly affirmative 
answer to that question. In an article in the Contemporary Review for 
January 1911, the editor of the Hibbert said—“TI shall be very much 
surprised if further developments do not show that it is in ethics that 
pragmatism has its most effective, and absolutism its least effective, 
weapon.” ‘The author of God in Evolution applies the pragmatic method 
with startling effectiveness to ethical and theological problems. He uses 
the method for the purpose of bringing together, classifying, and helping 
us to move about among religious facts. He never confuses the reality of 
his hypotheses and theories with the reality of the religious experiences 
which are the foundations of his edifice. The instrument he employs for 
producing an ordered structure is the principle of evolution, that is, pro- 
gressive becoming. He uses this principle not as a generalisation more 
essentially real than the facts which it co-ordinates, not as a law outside 
the facts and coercing them, not as an emotional substitute for accurate 
thinking, but as an instrument for arranging religious facts in a conceptual 
order, for vivifying them so that they mean much more than when they 
are taken as detached events, and for enabling him to see the probable 
course of the religious life in the future. 

Mr Johnson revalues religious life by his ideal arrangement of its facts. 


1 Of. Mr T. Douglas Murray’s Jeanne d’Arc (1907), pp. 17, 24. 
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He translates religious percepts into ideas. And, as William James says, 
“the translation appears as far more than the original’s equivalent,” 
Then he returns with the ideas to the religious experiences, and shows how 
they now bring within their vitalising activity facts which before had been 
detached and unproductive. 

The author begins by sketching the probable results of adopting the 
pragmatic method in theology. It would banish “to the limbo of disused 
instrumentalities,” “the authority that takes its stand on a unique, divine 
revelation granted to a specially appointed group of men, who act as its 
guardians and interpreters.” ‘Then “it would set up another kind of 
authority . . . the authority of human experience”; it would transfer 
theological problems to “the tribunal that adjudicates all questions that 
arise in every department of science.” Lastly, it “ would put an end to the 
remote separateness of theology . . . and bring it into accord with the 
community of interests that jointly affect the welfare of man.” Mr 
Johnson shows how the generally accepted Protestant theology has brought 
about, but has not settled, a conflict between corporate faith and individual 
faith, wherein there is little agreement regarding what truths are vital 
and must be retained, and what may be modified or abandoned. One of 
the most admirable passages in the chapter “Concerning Method,” is 
that wherein the author meets the contention, that the adoption of the 
pragmatic method in theology will destroy stability, by showing how crude 
and erroneous is the popular notion of stability. He then makes clear 
that the conception of progressive becoming has made it impossible to find 
satisfaction in the pre-evolutionary scheme of “ pan-mechanism.” 

“In its simplest statement, evolution is the process by which all things 
have come to be what they are.” “It does not admit of demonstration other 
than that of the practical sort. It appeals to the intellectual judgment 
of men by the concurrence of several lines of testimony emanating from 
different sources.” In the course of applying the conception to the facts 
of natural science, questions arise which must be sharply distinguished 
from the main scientific issue. “Some of these are as follows :—First, Are 
the changes which lead from one species to another always gradual, or is 
evolution characterised by distinctly new departures of great significance’ 
Second, Are the most efficient factors in the process those working from 
within the organism or those which influence and shape it from the out- 
side? Third, Does intelligence play any part in the process? And if so, 
is it that of the creature alone, or must we assume also the working of a 
higher wisdom, an indwelling and directing power, that has shaped the 
process from the beginning?” The author regards these questions as 
supremely important. He holds that “they admit of solutions in which 
the mind of the average man as well as that of the most highly trained 
can find satisfaction and power.” 

“It is easy to see that the method used in this book might be applied to 
these questions in a loose and slipshod manner, which would yield only a 


flabby, intangible pulp; or, it might be applied so inhumanly and formally 
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as to produce nothing but what William James calls “a skinny outline.” 
Mr Johnson has avoided both of these dangers. He has made a real 


§ strengthening of theology as a science; he has given a warm, glowing, and 


reasonable help to the religious life; he has laid a well-grounded founda- 
tion of religious hope. In dealing with the question of the omnipotence 
of God, the author uses the hypothesis that this omnipotence is “not 
quite so absolute as we have imagined it to be.” “This,” he says, “is also 
the conclusion forced on us by God’s revelation of His methods in evolu- 
tion.” He is now free to deal with God’s benevolence. ‘He is for each 
one of us the personification of the supreme ideal.” “We make God in our 
own image because He first made us in His.” Mr Johnson says that 
“evolution implies a God who is still creating”; and so he proceeds to 
consider “ the living, never-ceasing stream of influences that work within 
and without us.” He finds an expression of the principles to which the 
study of the progressive leads him, in the old formula: “Work out your 
own salvation. It is God that worketh in you.” This, he asserts, is the 
mandate of evolution. The rest of the book is occupied with expanding, 
illustrating, and applying this mandate. 

I have given the merest skinny outline of this remarkable book. It is 
truly scientific, that is, pragmatic. It is full of suggestive thoughts. It 
is a consistent, harmonious whole. It is inspiring, refreshing, and 


© eminently sane. 


M. M. Parrison Murr. 





The Mishna on Idolatry: ‘Aboda Zara. — Edited, with translation, 
vocabulary, and notes, by W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A. (“Texts and 
Studies,” vol. viii. 2).—Cambridge: at the University Press.—Pp. xxix 
+136. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuts tractate contains rules for preserving the loyal Jew from the insidious 
contaminations of pagan idolatry, directions as to his intercourse with 
pagans, his attitude toward idol-foods, and his relation to the business of 
idol-manufacture. In tone and method, it approximates to Tertullian’s 
tract upon idolatry rather than to Paul’s treatment of the same danger in 
his epistles. Its main interest is antiquarian rather than ethical, for 
ourselves. Still, as the editor pleads, though many of the enactments 
“must seem over-scrupulous or even casuistical, they are the outcome not 
of a mean and pettifogging spirit but of the attempt rigidly to carry out 
a high ideal, difficult of attainment.” This is true, although an ideal 
which involves such hair-splitting directions for its practice does not 
appeal with a claim to possess high moral reality. 

Hitherto, students have had to work with Strack’s German edition of 
this tractate, a serviceable monograph which has passed recently into a 
second edition. Mr Elmslie’s valuable edition will supersede Strack for 
English readers. It is a great help for students of early Christianity or of 
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comparative religion to have competent editions of such Jewish tractates, 
and, thanks to the labour of men like Strack and Fiebig, the Germans 
have been hitherto better off than ourselves in this respect. If Mr Elmslie 
will continue the work already done by Dr Charles Taylor and Mr Streane, 
he will be doing a welcome service to his countrymen in this difficult field 
of scholarship. The present monograph is to be cordially welcomed for 
its own sake, and for its promise ; the scholar who can produce a first work 
of this thorough character is likely to add fresh laurels to a name which 
is already honoured in English Semitic study. 

The translation is less literal, yet not less accurate, than Strack’s. The 
notes are repeatedly suggestive for the general history of contemporary 
religion; Mr Elmslie has evidently read all round his subject, and his 
comments are often illuminating. One curious parallel I may add, in 
connection with the stringent prohibition of dates and fir-cones (i. 5) as 
articles of sale to pagans. In the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas 
(cxiii. e; ed. Ragg, p. 259) it is expressly said that the disciples brought 
Jesus “ pine-cones, and by the will of God they found a good quantity of 
dates.” Although 2 Macc. xii. 40 is quoted by Mr Elmslie (p. 65) as a 
proof that even pious Israelites could hardly shake off the habit of using 
images, the relevance of the reference is more apparent than real. The 
fallen warriors of the Maccabean army were indeed found wearing amulets, 
but their sin was not in wearing amulets as such (see on this, Blau’ 
Altjiidische Zauberwesen, 87 f.); what made the amulets sinful was their 
connection with the idols of Jamnia. 

Jamrs Morratt. 








